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Cuapter I. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


‘NV Y dear, the case is as plain as noonday; you must give this 
man up.’ 

‘The case is not plain to me, father—at least, not in your sense.’ 

‘ Anne, you are very positive and self-opinionated, but you cannot— 
it is not possible—set up your judgment against mine on such a 
point. You, an inexperienced, prejudiced girl, a rustic with no 
knowledge of the world! What do you know about the man? Oh, 
I allow he is well enough to look at ; he has had the usual amount of 
education, and so forth; but what do you know about him? that is 
what I ask.’ 

‘Not much, father,’ said Anne, steadily ; ‘ but I know him.’ 

‘Stuff! you, a girl not much over twenty,knowa man! Does he 
tell you, do you suppose, all the adventures of his life? Does he 
confess his sins to you? A young fellow that has been trained at a 
publie school, that has been at the university, that has knocked 
about the world—is he going to confide all that to you? He would 
be unworthy the name of gentleman if he did.’ 

‘Would he not be more unworthy the name of gentleman if he 
had done things which he could not confide to me?’ said Anne ; then 
reddening suddenly, she added, ‘ And even if it were so, father, if in 
those days he had done things unfit for my ears, let him be silent; I 
will not ask any questions: I know what he is now.’ 

‘Oh, stuff, I tell you! stuff and nonsense, child! You know 
what he is now! Yes, what he is when his best coat is on, when he 
is going to church with his hymn-book in his pocket and you on his 
arm; that is a very edifying aspect of him; but if you think that is 
all, or nearly all ; 

Anne was silent. It was not that she was convinced, but that 
her indignation took words from her. She could not make any 
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reply to such calumnies; and this was troublesome to her father, 
who preferred an argument to a distinct and unsupported statement. 
He looked at her for a moment, baffled, feeling himself cut short in 
the full flow of utterance—then picked up the thread again, and 
resumed. , 

‘You would be a fool to trust in any man in that unguarded way: 
and above all in a lawyer. They are all rogues; it is inthem. When 
did you ever hear a good word spoken for that class of men? I will 
not consent to any such nonsense ; and if you act without my consent, 
you know the consequence. I will not give your mother’s money to 
maintain in luxury a man who is—who will be; never mind. You 
shall not have it. I will give it to Rose, as I have the power.’ 

* You would not be so unjust,’ said Anne. 

‘Unjust! Iwill do it if you defy me in this way. Rose has 
always been a better child to me than you have been; and she shall 
have the money if you don’t mind.’ 

Whoever had looked at Anne Mountford then would not have 
given much for the chance of her submission. She said nothing, 
but her upper lip shut down upon the lower with an unrelenting, 
immovable determination. She would not even add a word to her 
protest against the possibility of the injustice with which she had 
been threatened. She was too proud to repeat herself; she stood 
still, unbending, betraying no impatience, ready to receive with 
calmness everything that might be said to her, but firm as the house 
upon its foundations, or the hills that are called everlasting. Her 
father knew something of the character of his eldest child ; he knew 
very well that no small argument would move her, but perhaps he 
was not aware how far beyond his power she was. He looked at her, 
however, with a passionate annoyance very different from her calm, 
and with something vindictive and almost spiteful in his reddish- 
grey eyes. Most likely he had felt himself dashed against the wall 
of her strong will before now, and had been exasperated by the calm 
force of opposition which he could make no head against. 

* You hear what I say,’ he repeated roughly ; ‘ if you insist, I shall 
exercise the right your mother gave me; I shall alter my will: and 
the fortune which is no doubt your chief attraction in this man’s 
eyes—the fortune he has been calculating upon—TI will give to Rose. 
You hear what I say?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Anne. She bowed her head gravely ; no doubt that 
she understood him, and equally no doubt that what he said had 
moved her as much asa shower of rain might have done, and that 
she was fully determined to take her own way. 

‘On your own head be it then,’ he cried. 

She bowed again, and after waiting for a moment to see if he 
had anything further to say to her, went quietly out of the room. 
It was in the library of a country house that this interview had 
taken place—the commonplace business room of a country gentle- 
man of no very great pretensions. The walls were lined with book- 
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cases in which there was a tolerable collection of books, but yet they 
did not tell for much in the place. They were furniture like the 
curtains, which were rather shabby, and the old Turkey carpet— 
most respectable furniture, yet a little neglected, wanting renewal. 
Mr. Mountford’s writing-table was laden with papers; he had plenty 
of business to transact, though not of a strictly intellectual kind. 
He was an old man, still handsome in his age, with picturesque snow- 
white hair in masses, clearly-cut, fine features, and keen eyes of that 
reddish hazel which betokens temper. Those eyes constantly burned 
under the somewhat projecting eyebrows. They threw a sort of 
angry lurid light on his face. The name of the house was Mount ; 
it had been in the Mountford family for many generations; but it 
was not a beautiful and dignified house any more than he was a fine 
old English gentleman. Both the place and the man had tradi- 
tionary rights to popular respect, but neither man nor place had 
enforced this claim by any individual beauty or excellence. There 
was no doubt as to the right of the Mountfords to be ranked among 
the gentry of the district as good as the best, in so far that the 
family had been settled there for centuries, but they were of that 
curiously commonplace strain which is prevalent enough among the 
smaller gentry who have no splendour of wealth to dazzle the be- 
holder, and which rouses in the mind of the spectator a wonder as to 
what it is that makes the squire superior to his neighbours. The 
Mountfords from father to son had got on through the world without 
any particular harm or good, uninteresting, ordinary people, respectable 
enough, yet not even very respectable. They were notrich, they were 
not able ; they had nothing in themselves to distinguish them from the 
rest of the world; yet wherever the name of Mountford appeared, 
throughout all the southern counties at least, the claims of its pos- 
sessor to gentility were founded on his relationship to the Mountfords 
of Mount. Most curious of all the triumphs of the aristocratical 
principle! Or rather perhaps it is the more human principle of 
continuance which is the foundation of this prejudice to which we 
are all more or less subject. A family which has lasted, which has had 
obstinacy enough to cling to its bit of soil, to its old house, must 
have something in it worth respect. This principle, however, tells 
in favour of the respectable shopkeeper quite as much as the squire, 
but it does not tell in the same way. The Mountfords felt them 
selves of an entirely different order from the shopkeeper; why, 
heaven knows! but their estimate was accepted by all the world. 
Mount had the distinction of being entailed; it was not a large 
estate nor a valuable one, and it had been deeply mortgaged when 
the present Mr. Mountford, St. John by name, came of age. But he 
had married an heiress, who had liberated his acres and added 
greatly to his social importance. The first Mrs. Mountford had died 
early, leaving only one daughter, and at the same time her entire 
fortune in the hands of her husband, to do with it what he pleased. 
These were the days when public opinion was very unanimous as to 
L2 
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the impropriety and unnecessariness of female rights of any kind, 
and everybody applauded Mrs. Mountford for resisting all conditions, 
and putting herself and her child unreservedly in her husband’s 
hands. He had re-married two years after her death, but unfortu- 
nately had succeeded in obtaining only another girl from unpro- 
pitious fate. His first wife’s daughter was Anne, universally 
considered as the natural heiress of the considerable fortune which, 
after clearing the estate, had remained of her mother’s money, and 
which her father had kept scrupulously ‘in a napkin,’ like the churl 
in the parable, neither increasing nor diminishing the store. The 
other daughter was Rose. Such was the household at Mount in the 
days when this history begins. The reigning Mrs. Mountford was a 
good sort of easy woman who did not count for much. She was one 
of the Codringtons of Carrisford—a ‘ very good family’ of the same 
class as the Mountfords. Nothing could be better than the connec- 
tions on both sides—or duller; but the girls were different. It is 
very hard to say why the girls should have been different—perhaps 
because the present new wave of life has distinctly affected the 
girls more than any other class of society. At all events, the point 
was indisputable. Anne perhaps might have taken after her mother, 
who was of an entirely new stock, not a kind which had ever before 
been ingrafted on the steady-going family tree. She had come out 
of a race partly mercantile, partly diplomatic; her grandfather had 
been Spanish: it was even suspected that one of her ancestors had 
been a Jew. All kinds of out-of-the-way sources had furnished the 
blood which had been destined to mix with the slow current in the 
Mountford veins; and probably Anne had inherited certain bizarre 
qualities from this jumble. But Rose had no such mixed ante- 
cedents. There was not a drop of blood in her veins that did not 
belong to the county, and it was difficult to see how she could have 
‘taken after’ her sister Anne, as was sometimes suggested, in respect 
to peculiarities which had come to Anne from her mother; but if 
she did not take after Anne, who did she take after, as Mrs. Mount- 
ford often demanded ? 

Rose was now eighteen and Anne just over one-and-twenty. They 
were considered in the neighbourhood to be attractive girls. A 
household possessing two such daughters is naturally supposed to 
have all the elements of brightness within it; and perhaps if there 
had been brothers the girls would have taken their natural place 
as harmonisers and peacemakers. But there were no brothers, and 
the girls embodied all the confusing and disturbing influences natural 
to boys in their own persons, with certain difficulties appropriate 
to their natural character. It is true they did not get into scrapes 
or into debt; they were not expelled from school or ‘sent down’ 
from College. Duns did not follow them to the paternal door, or 
roistering companions break the family peace. But yet Anne and 
Rose contrived to give as much trouble to Mr. and Mrs. Mount- 
ford as if they had been Jack and Tom. These good people had 
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lived for about a dozen years in their rural mansion like the 
cabbages in the kitchen garden. Nothing had disturbed them. 
There had been no call upon their reasoning faculties, no strain 
upon their affections: everything had gone on quite tranquilly 
and comfortably, with that quiet persistence of well-being which 
makes trouble seem impossible. They had even said to themselves 
with sighs that to have only girls was after all good for something. 
They could not be tormented as others were, or even as the rector, 
vue ot whose boys had gone ‘to the bad.’ The thing which had been 
was that which should be. The shocks, the discoveries, the commo- 
tions, which the restless elements involved in male youth bring 
with them, could not trouble their quiet existence. So they con- 
soled themselves, although not without a sigh. 

Alas, good people! they had reckoned without their girls. The 
first storm that arose in the house was when Anne suddenly discovered 
that her governess never detected her false notes when she played, 
and passed the mistakes which she made, on purpose to test her, in 
her grammar. ‘I want someone who can teach me,’ the girl said. 
She was only fifteen, but she had already made a great deal more use 
of that pernicious faculty of reading which works so much mischief 
in the world than Mrs. Mountford approved. Someone who could 
teach her! That meant a lady at seventy-five or a hundred pounds 
a year, instead of thirty-five, which was what they had hitherto 
given. Mrs. Mountford nearly cried over this most unreasonable 
demaiud. Miss Montressor was very nice. She was of a family which 
had seen better days, and she was fully conscious of her good 
fortune in having gained an entry into a county family. After all, 
what did it matter about false notes or mistakes in grammar? It 
was a ladylike person that was everything. But when Rose too 
declared in her little treble that she wanted somebody who could 
teach her, Miss Montressor had to go—and the troubles that followed ! 
To do them justice, the Squire and his wife did their very best to 
satisfy these unreasonable young people. They got a German 
governess with all kinds of certificates, who taught Rose to say ‘ pon 
chour ;’ they got a French lady (who commended herself to the best 
sentiments of Mrs. Mountford’s nature by making her up the 
sweetest cap), but who taught the girls that Charles I. was all but 
rescued from the scaffold by the generous exertions of a Gascon 
gentleman of the name of D’Artagnan and three friends who were 
devoted to him. Mrs. Mountford herself was much pleased with this 
information, but Anne and her father were of a different opinion. 
However, it would be too long to follow them minutely through all 
these troubles. At seventeen Anne wanted Greek and to ‘go in for’ 
examinations—which gave a still more complete blow to the prejudices 
of the house. ‘The same as a young man!’ It was improper in 
the highest degree, almost wicked; Mrs. Mountford did not like to 
think of it. It seemed to her, as to some of our ablest critics, that 
nothing but illicit longings after evil could make a girl wish to pass 
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examinations and acquire knowledge. She must want to read the 
naughty books which are written in Greek and Latin, and which 
deprave the minds of young men, the good woman thought. As for 
the certificates and honours, they might be all very well for the 
governesses of whom Mrs. Mountford had such melancholy experience ; 
but a young lady of a county family, what did she want with them ? 
They would be things to be ashamed, not proud of. And on this 
point Anne was vanquished. She was allowed to learn Greek with 
many forebodings, but not to be examined in her knowledge. How- 
ever this decision was chiefly intended to prevent Rose from following 
her sister, as she always did; for to refuse Girton to Rose would 
have been more difficult than to neglect Anne’s entreaties. For, 
though Anne was the eldest sister, it was Rose who was the princess 
royal and reigned over the whole demesne. 

This desire of the higher education on the part of Rose, who still 
said * pon chour,’ and was not at all certain that two and two always 
make four, would have been enough to keep the house in commotion 
if there had not occurred just then one of the family troubles appro- 
priate to girls after so many that could not be called feminine. It 
has already been said that the rector of the parish had a son who had 
‘gone to the bad.’ He had two other sons, rocks ahead for the young 
ladies at the Mount. Indeed these two young men were such obvious 
dangers that Mrs. Mountford had taken precautions against them 
while Rose was still in her cradle. One was a curate, his father’s 
probable successor ; but as the living was in Mr. Mountford’s hands, 
and it was always possible that someone else might be preferred to 
Charley, some Mountford connection who had a nearer claim, that 
prospect did not count for much. The other was nothing at all, a 
young man at Oxford, not yet launched upon life. But fortunately 
these young men, though very familiar in the house, were not hand- 
some nor dangerously attractive, and this peril is one which must 
always be encountered in the country, even by people of much higher 
pretensions than the Mountfords. The first trouble, however, did not 
come from this obvious quarter. It was not one of the Ashleys, but 
it was a person still less satisfactory. One of the curate’s friends 
arrived suddenly on a visit in the late summer—a young Mr. 
Douglas, a young barrister, but not one of the Douglases who have 
ever been heard of. They did not find this out for some time, 
imagining fondly that he belonged, at a distance perhaps, to the 
Morton family, or to the house of Queensberry, or at least to 
Douglases in Scotland, of whom it could be said that they were of 
Lanarkshire or Selkirkshire or some other county. Indeed, it was 
not until the whole household was thrown into commotion by a 
morning call from Mr. Douglas, who asked for Mr. Mountford, and 
boldly demanded from him tie hand of Anne, that it burst upon 
them that he was a Douglas of nowhere at all. He had been very 
well educated, and he was at the bar; but when he was asked what 
branch of the Douglases he belonged to, he answered ‘ None,’ with a 
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smile. ‘I have no relations, he said. Relations can be dispensed 
with. There is no harm in being without them; but a family was 
indispensable, and he belonged to nobody. It was just like Anne, 
however, not to care. She did not in the least care, nor did she 
see any harm in her lover’s countyless condition. And when Mr. 
Mountford politely declined the honour of an alliance with this 
Mr. Douglas of nowhere at all, she did not hesitate to say that she 
entirely disagreed with her father. This was the state in which 
things were at the time of the interview I have recorded. Mr. 
Mountford was determined, and so was his daughter. This struggle 
of wills had taken place before, but never before had it gone 
so far. In former cases Anne had given in, or she had been given 
in to, the one as much as the other. But now there was no yielding 
on one side or the other. The father had declared himself inexor- 
able; the daughter had said little, but her countenance had said 
much. And the threat with which he wound up had introduced an 
entirely new element into the discussion. What was to come of it? 
But that was what at this moment nobody could venture to say. 


CHapter II. 
THE REST OF THE FAMILY. 


Tue old house of Mount was a commodious but ugly house. It was 
not even so old as it ought to have been. Only in one corner were 
there any picturesque remains of antiquity, and that was in the back 
of the house, and did not show. The only thing in its favour was 
that it had once been a much larger place than it was now, and a 
detached bit of lime avenue—very fine trees, forming in the summer 
two lovely walls of tender shade—was supposed in the traditions of 
the place to indicate where once the chief entrance and the best part 
of the mansion had been. At the foot of the terrace on which these 
trees stood, and at a considerably lower altitude, was the flower- 
garden, very formally laid out, and lying along the side of the house, 
which was of dull brick with very flat windows, and might almost 
have been a factory, so uninteresting was it; but the lawns that spread 
around were green and smooth as velvet, and the park, though not 
large, was full of fine trees. Mr. Mountford’s room was in the back 
of the house, and Anne had to go from one end to another to reach 
the common morning-room of the family, which was the hall. This 
had been nothing but a mere passage in former days, though it 
was square and not badly proportioned, but the modern taste for 
antiquity had worked a great change in this once commonplace 
vestibule. It had been furnished with those remains which are 
always to be found about an old house, relics of past generations, 
curtains which had been rejected as too dingy for wear a hundred 
years ago, but now were found to be the perfection of tone and taste 
—old folding screens, and chairs and tables dismissed as too clumsy 
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or too old-fashioned for sitting-rooms of the family. All these 
together made a room which strangers called picturesque, but which 
old neighbours regarded with contempt, as a thing of shreds and 
patches. There was but one huge window reaching from the ceiling 
almost to the floor, and an equally large mantelpiece almost match- 
ing the window and opposite to it. The large round table before 
the fire was covered with an old Indian shawl carefully darned and 
mended for this use—a use which had revolted all the old ladies in 
the county—and with books, magazines, and newspapers, carefully 
arranged by old Saymore, the butler, in a kind of pattern; for 
Saymore followed his young ladies, and took a great interest in 
everything that was artistic. A work-table in one corner overflowed 
with crewels; in another stood an easel. The place was full of the 
occupations and fancies of the two girls who had fashioned it into its 
present shape. While Anne was having the conversation with her 
father which has been recorded, Mrs. Mountford and Rose were pur- 
suing their different employments in this room. Mrs. Mountford 
was a contradiction to everything about her. She wore ribbons of the 
most pronounced brightness, dresses of the old gay colours; and 
did worsted-work. She was a round plump woman, with rosy cheeks 
and a smiling mouth; but she was not quite so innocent and easy as 
her looks indicated. She could stand very fast indeed where any 
point of interest was concerned—and she was doubly immovable in 
consequence of the fact that her interests were not her own but those 
of Rose, and therefore she could not be made to feel guilty in respect 
to them. She had a little table of her own in the midst of all the 
properties—which she called rubbish—accumulated by the girls, and 
there pursued her placid way week after week and year after year, 
working, as if she had been born a century earlier, groups of roses 
and geraniums for cushions and footstools, and strips of many coloured 
work for curtains and rugs. Had she been permitted to have her 
will, the house would been furnished with these from garret to 
basement; but as Rose was ‘artistic,’ poor Mrs. Mountford’s Berlin 
wools were rarely made any use of. They were given away as 
presents, and disposed of at bazaars. There was a closet in her own 
room which was full of them, and a happy woman was she when any 
girl of her acquaintance married, or a fancy fair was announced 
for any charitable object, which reduced her stores. A workbasket 
full of the most brilliant wools in the tidiest bundles,a German 
pattern printed in squares, a little pile of tradesmen’s books in red 
covers, and a small brown basket full of keys were the signs of her 
little settlement in the hall. These possessions stood upon a small 
table with three legs, decorated with a broad band of Mrs. Mount- 
ford’s work. She had said boldly that if she were not permitted to 
put her own work upon her own table, she did not know what the 
world would come to. And upon hearing this protest Anne had in- 
terfered. Anne was the only person who ever interfered to save her 
stepmother from the tyranny exercised over her by her own child; 
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but Mrs. Mountford was not grateful enough to return this service 
by taking Anne’s part. 

Rose was the presiding spirit of the hall. Though she did not 
originate anything, but followed her sister’s lead, yet she carried out 
all the suggestions that ever glanced across the surface of Anne’s 
mind with an energy which often ended in making the elder sister 
somewhat ashamed of her initiative. Anne’s fancies became stereo- 
typed in Rose’s execution, and nothing but a new idea from the elder 
changed the current of the younger girl’s enthusiasm. When Anne 
took to ornamental design, Rose painted all the panels of the doors 
and window shutters, and even had begun a pattern of sunflowers 
round the drawing-room (which had been newly decorated with a dado 
and three kinds of wall-papers), when Anne fortunately took to sketch- 
ing from nature, and saved the walls by directing her sister’s thoughts 
in another direction. The easel remained a substantial proof of 
these studies, but a new impulse had changed the aspect of affairs. 
In the course of the sketching it had been discovered that some of 
the cottages on the estate were in the most wretched condition, and 
Anne, with the instinct of a budding squire and philanthropist united, 
had set to work upon plans for new houses. The consequence of 
which was that Rose, with compasses and rulers and a box of freshly- 
cut pencils, was deep in the question of sculleries and wash-houses, 
marking all the measurements upon the plan with her whole heart 
in the work. 

‘ Anne is along time with papa,’ said Mrs. Mountford ; ‘I suppose 
she is trying to talk him over; she might just as well try to move 
the house. You girls never will understand that it is of no use 
arguing with papa.’ 

‘ One never can help thinking that reason must prevail,’ said Rose, 
without raising her head, ‘ at the end.’ 

‘ Reason!’ said Mrs. Mountford, lifting her hands and her eye- 
brows ; ‘ but, even if it were always reason, what would that matter ? 
As for Anne, she has a great deal too much self-confidence; she 
always thinks she is right.’ 

‘And so she is—almost always,’ said Rose, very busy with her 
measuring. ‘Do you happen to remember, mamma, whether it is 
ninety feet or a hundred that the pigsty must be off the house ?’ 

‘What should I know about pigsties? I am sure I often wonder 
papa takes all the trouble he does when you are both so headstrong. 
Fortunately for him he has me to talk to where you are concerned ; 
but Anne !——oh, here she is—don’t say anything, she may not like 
to have it talked about. So here you are at last, Anne; we thought 
you were never coming. But I wish I had someone to do my work 
for me when I am busy about something else, as Rose does for you. 
She never takes so much trouble for me.’ 

‘It is not her work,’ said Rose, offended, ‘it is my own. Mayn’t 
I have something now and then that is my own? How many yards, 
Anne, do you remember, must the pigsty be off the house ?’ 
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Anne did not remember this important piece of knowledge. ‘But,’ 
she said, ‘it is in that book of specifications. It is dry to read, but 
it is a very good book ; you should have it on the table to refer to. 
You have made the living room too large in comparison with the 
rest of the house.’ 

‘ Because they are poor,’ said Rose, indignantly, ‘ is that to say 
that they are to have nothing pretty in their lives ?’ 

‘ But there must be a good scullery, said Anne. She stood with 
a very grave face behind her sister, looking over her shoulder at the 
drawings spread out on the table. Whether it was the importance 
of the scullery, or of the other matters concerning her own happiness 
which she had in her head, it is certain that Anne’s countenance 
was very serious. The very tone of her voice proved to those who 
knew her so well that her mood was graver than usual. At other 
times the importance of the scullery would have brought a tone 
of laughter, an accent of fun into her voice; but her gravity was 
now quite real and unbroken by any lighter sentiment. She was 
taller than her sister, and of a different order altogether. Anne was 
rather pale than otherwise, with but a slight evanescent colour now 
and then ; her features good, her face oval, her eyes dark grey, large 
and lucid, and with long eyelashes curling upwards. But Rose, 
though she had all that beauté de diable which is the privilege of 
youth, was, like her mother, round and rosy, though her pretty little 
face and figure had not the solidity, nor her complexion the set and 
rigid tone which placid middle age acquires. The one face over the 
other contrasted pleasantly; the elder serious, as if nothing in heaven 
or earth could ever make her smile again; the younger bent 
with momentary gravity and importance over her work. But they 
had no air of belonging to each other. Nothing but an accident 
could have linked together two beings so little resembling. The 
accident was Mr. Mountford, whom neither of them was at all like. 
They were not Mountfords at all, as everybody in the neighbourhood 
allowed. They took after their mothers, not the one and indivi- 
sible head of the family; but that did not really matter, for these 
two girls, like their mothers, were no more than accidents in the 
house. 

The ancient estate was entailed, and knew nothing of such slight 
things as girls. When their father died they would have to give up 
Mount and go away from it. It was true that there still would be 
a great deal of land in the county belonging to one of them at least, 
for Mr. Mountford had not been able to resist the temptation of 
buying and enlarging his estate at the time when he married his 
first wife, and thought of no such misfortune as that of leaving only 
a couple of girls behind him. A long life and boys to succeed him 
were as certainties in his thoughts when he bought all the lands 
about Charwood and the estate of Lower Lilford. There they lay 
now, embracing Mount on every side, Mount which must go to 
Heathcote Mountford, the head of the other family. It was grievous, 
but it could not be helped. And the girls were not Mountfords, 
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either the one or the other. They betrayed, shall we say, an inherent 
resentment against the law of entail and all its harsh consequences, 
by resembling their mothers, and declining to be like the race which 
thus callously cast them forth. 

Mrs. Mountford looked at them with very watchful eyes. She 
knew what it was which had made her husband send for his eldest 
daughter into his study after breakfast. It was a circumstance which 
often galled Anne, a high-spirited girl, that her stepmother should 
be in the secret of all her personal concerns; but. still man and wife 
are one, and it could not be helped. This fact, however, that 
everything was known about her, whether she would or not, shut 
her lips and her heart. Why should she be confidential and open 
herself to their inspection when they knew it all beforehand with- 
out her? This stopped all inclination to confide, and had its 
effect, no doubt, as all repression has, on Anne’s character. Her 
heart was in a turmoil now, aching with anger and annoyance, and 
disappointment, and a sense of wrong. But the only effect of 
this was to make her more serious than ever. In such a mood to 
win a smile from her, to strike her sense of humour, which was lively, 
or to touch her heart, which was tender, was to open the floodgates, 
and the girl resented and avoided this risk with all the force of 
her nature. And, truth to tell, there was little power, either in 
Mrs. Mountford or her daughter, to undo the bonds with which 
Anne had bound herself. It was seldom that they appealed to her 
feelings, and when they made her laugh it was not in sympathy, but 
derision—an unamiable and unsatisfactory kind of laughter. There- 
fore it happened now, that they knew she was in trouble, and 
watched her keenly to see the traces of it ; and she knew they knew, 
and sternly repressed any symptom by which they might divine how 
much moved she was. 

‘You build your cottages your way,’ cried Rose, ‘and I will 
build mine in mine. Papa will let me have my choice as well as 
you, and just see which will be liked best.’ 

‘If Heathcote should have to be consulted,’ said Anne, ‘it will be 
the cheapest that he will like best.’ 

‘Anne! I shouldn’t have thought that even you could be so 
unfeeling. To remind us that dear papa— cried Mrs. Mountford ; 
‘dear papa! Do not speak of his life in that indifferent way, at 
least before Rose.’ 

‘Oh, it would not matter,’ said Rose, calmly, ‘ whatever happens ; 
for they are for the Lilford houses on our very own land. Heathcote 
hasn’t anything to do with them.’ 

‘Anne might say, “ Nor you either,” my Rosie,’ said her mother ; 
‘for everybody knows that you are cut off out of it in every way. 
Oh, I don’t find any fault. I knew it when I married, and you have 
known it all your life. It is rather hard, however, everything turn- 
ing out against us, you and me, my pet; part of the property going 
away altogether to a distant cousin, and the rest all tied up because 
one of you is to be made an eldest son.’ 
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‘Mamma!’ said Rose, petulantly, giving a quick glance up at her 
mother, and shrugging her shoulders with the superiority of youth, 
as who would say, Why speak of things youdon’t understand? Then 
she closed her compasses and put down her pencil. ‘ Are we to have 
a game this afternoon?’ she said; ‘I mean, Anne, are you going to 
play? Charley and Willie are sure to come, but if you go off as 
usual, it will be no good, for three can’t play.’ 

The colour came in a flood over Anne’s pale face. ‘ Mamma plays 
better than I do,’ she said. ‘I have a headache. I don’t think I 
shall do anything this afternoon.’ 

‘Will Mr. Douglas have a headache too?’ said Rose; ‘ he gene- 
rally has when you have. It is not much fun,’ she added, with a 
little virtuous indignation, ‘for Charley and Willie to play with 
mamma.’ 

Mrs. Mountford showed no resentment at this frank speech. ‘ No, 
she said, ‘it is not much fun for Charley and Willie. I don’t think 
it has been much fun for them since Mr. Douglas came. Anne likes 
his talk ; he is a very fine talker. It is more interesting to listen to 
him than to play.’ 

‘Sometimes it is,’ said Anne gravely, though with another blush ; 
and then the two others laughed. 

‘My dear, you bring it on yourself; if we are not to have your 
confidence, we must have our laugh. We have eyes in our head as 
well as other people—or, at least, i have eyes in my head,’ said the 
mother. Anne could not but acknowledge that there was reason in 
what she said, but it was not said in a way to soften the wounded 
and angry girl. 

‘I do not ask you not to laugh,’ she said. 

‘You look more like crying,’ said Rose ; and she got up and threw 
her arms suddenly about her sister, being an impulsive little person 
whose sympathies were not to be calculated upon. * What is it, dear ? 
tell me,’ she cried, with her soft lips upon her sister’s cheek. 

Anne’s heart swelled as if it would burst out of her breast. There 
are states of mind in which everything can be borne but sympathy. 
The gates so hastily rolled to and pushed close began to open. The 
tears came to her eyes. But then she remembered that the threat 
her father had made was not one to be contided to them. 

‘Never mind. I have been talking to my father, and he and I 
don’t see things in the same light. We don’t always—one can’t help 
that,’ said Anne, in a subdued voice. 

‘Come up to my room,’ said Rose, in her ear. ‘ Never mind 
mamma—oh, come up to my room, Anne darling, and tell me all 
about it. I never was anyone’s confidant before.’ 

But this was not a process which Anne, shy with a fervour of 
feeling more profound than Rose could understand, or she herself 
express, felt at all disposed to go through. She put her younger 
sister gently-aside, and brought her plans too to the table. ‘ We 
had better settle about the pigsties, she said, with a little relaxation 
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of her gravity. She laughed in spite of herself. ‘It is a safe sub- 
ject. Show me, Rosie, what you have done.’ 

Rose was still fresh to this pursuit, and easily recalled to it, so 
she produced her drawings with little hesitation, and after a while 
forgot the more interesting matter. They sat with their heads 
together over the plans, while Mrs. Mountford pursued her worsted 
work. A moralist might have found in the innocent-seeming group 
all that inscrutableness of human nature which it is so easy to 
remark and so impossible to fathom. Rose, it was true, had not 
much in her little mind except the cottages, and the hope of pro- 
ducing a plan which should be approved as the best, having in her 
heart a childish desire to surpass Anne, which by no means diminished 
her faithful allegiance to her as the origin ofall impulses and setter 
of every fashion. But Anne’s heart, underneath the fresh crispness 
of her muslin dress, and the apparent interest with which she 
pursued her work, and discussed her sculleries, was beating high 
with much confused and painful emotion. Indignation and a sense 
of wrong, mingled with a certain contempt even for the threat which 
had wounded her as an empty menace, never to be carried out— 
a false and fictitious weapon meant for no end but that of giving her 
pain ; and, on the other hand, the disappointment of her hopes, and a 
certainty of severance from the love which had been a revelation to 
her of so much in heaven and earth of which she was unaware before 
—filled her being. She would not give him up, but she would be 
parted from him. He would go away, and any intercourse they 
might hereafter keep up must be maintained in resistance to the 
authority under which she had lived all her life. Thus what she 
had supposed to be the crown and glory of existence was summarily 
turned into bitterness and wrong. She was turning it over and 
over in her mind, while she sat there steadily comparing her measure- 
ments with those of her sister, and wondering how long she must go 
on with this in order to confound her stepmother’s suspicions, and 
prove that she was neither discouraged nor rendered unhappy by 
what had happened. Naturally, in her inexperience, Anne gave 
great importance to this feat of baffling her stepmother’s observation, 
and looking ‘just as usual;’ and naturally, also, she failed alto- 
gether in the attempt. Mrs. Mountford was an experienced woman. 
She knew what it meant when a girl looked too much as if nothing 
had happened. And she watched with great vigilance, partly by 
simple instinct, partly with a slight sense of gratification, that the 
elder daughter, who was so much more important than her own 
child, should feel that she was mortal. It was not any active 
malevolence that was in Mrs. Mountford’s mind. She would have 
been horrified had it been suggested to her that she wished Anne any 
harm. She wished her no harm; but only that she might feel after 
all that life was not one triumph and scene of unruffled success and 
blessedness—which is the best moral discipline for everybody, as is 
well known. 
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Carter IIT. 
THE ‘*‘GAME.’ 


Tue name of the parish in which Mount was the principal house was 
Moniton, by some supposed to be a corruption of Mount-ton, the 
village being situated on the side of a cireular hill looking more like 
a military mound thana natural object, which gave the name alike to 
the property and the district. Mount Hill, as it was called with 
unnecessary amplification, was just outside the park gates, and at its 
foot lay the Rectory, the nearest neighbouring house with which the 
Mountfords could exchange civilities. When one comes to think 
of it, the very existence of such ecclesiastical houses close by the 
mansions of the English gentry and nobility is a standing menace and 
danger to that nobler and more elevated class—now that the family 
living is no longer a natural provision for a younger son. The 
greatest grandee in the land has to receive the clergyman’s family as 
equals, whatever may be his private opinion on the subject ; they 
are ladies and gentlemen, however poor they may be, or little eligible 
to be introduced into closer connection with members of the aris- 
tocracy, titled or otherwise ; and, as a matter of fact, they have to be 
so received, whence great trouble sometimes arises, as everybody 
knows. The young people at the Hall and the parsonage grow up 
together, they meet continually, and join in all each other’s amuse- 
ments, and if they determine to spend their lives together after- 
wards, notwithstanding all those social differences which are politely 
ignored in society, until the moment comes when they must be 
brought into prominence, who can wonder at it? The wonder is that 
on the whole so little harm occurs. The young Ashleys were the 
nearest neighbours of the Mountford girls. They called each other 
by their Christian names ; they furnished each other with most of 
their amusements. Had the boys not been ready to their call for any 
scheme of pleasure or use, the girls would have felt themselves 
aggrieved. But if Charley or Willie had fallen in love with Anne or 
Rose, the whole social economy would have been shaken by it, and no 
earthquake would have made a greater commotion. Such cata- 
strophes are constantly happening to the confusion of one district 
after another all over the country; but who can do anything to pre- 
vent it? That it had not happened (openly) in the present case 
was due to no exceptional philosophy or precaution on any side. 
And the chance which had made Mr. Cosmo Douglas speak first 
instead of his friend, the curate, was in no way a fortunate one, except 
in so far, indeed, that, though it produced great pain and sorrow, it, 
at least, preserved peace between the two families. The Rector was 
as much offended, as indignant as Mr. Mountford could be, at the 
audacity of his son’s friend. A stranger, a chance visitor, an intruder 
in the parish, he, at least, had no vested rights. 

The facts of the case were as yet, however, but imperfectly known. 
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Douglas had not gone away, though it was known that his interview 
with Mr. Mountford had not been a successful one; but that was no 
reason why the Ashleys should not stroll up to Mount on this 
summer afternoon, as was their very general practice. There was 
always some business to talk about—something about the schools, or 
the savings bank, or other parochial affairs; and both of them were 
well aware that without them ‘a game’ was all but impossible. 

‘Do you feel up to it, old fellow?’ Willie said to Charley, who 
was the curate. The elder brother did not make any distinct reply. 
He said, ‘There’s Douglas to be thought of,’ with a somewhat 
lugubrious glance behind him where that conquering hero lay on the 
grass idly puffing his cigar. 

‘ Confound Douglas!’ said the younger brother, who was a secular 
person and free to speak his mind. Charley Ashley replied only with 
a stifled sigh. He might not himself have had the courage to lay 
his curacy and his hopes at Anne’s feet, at least for a long time to 
come, but it was not to be expected that he could look with pleasure 
on the man who had rushed in where he feared to tread, his sup- 
planter, the Jacob who had pushed him out of his path. But yet he 
could not help in a certain sense admiring his friend’s valour. He 
could not help talking of it as they took their way more slowly than 
usual across the park, when Douglas, with a conscious laugh, which 
went sharply, like aneedle, through the poor curate’s heart, declined 
to join them, but begged they ‘ would not mind’ him. 

‘When a fellow has the pluck to do it, things generally go well 
with him,’ Charley said. 

The two brothers were very good friends. The subject of Anne 
was one which had never been discussed between them, but Willie 
Ashley knew by instinct what were his brother’s sentiments, and 
Charley was conscious that he knew. The little roughness with 
which the one thrust his arm into the other’s spoke of itself a whole 
volume of sympathy, and they walked through the sunshine and 
under the flickering shadows of the trees, slowly and heavily, the curate 
with his head bent, and his brown beard, of which he was as proud as 
was becoming to a young clergyman, lying on his breast. 

‘Pluck carries everything before it,’ he said, with a sigh. ‘I 
never was one of your plucky ones.’ 

‘If you call that pluck!’ cried the other, ‘ when a fellow thinks of 
nothing but himself, and goes straight before him, whatever happens.’ 

The curate pressed his brother’s arm with tacit thanks, but he 
sighed even more. ‘All the same it was a plucky thing to do, he 
said. 

The young men were seen approaching for a long time before 
they reached the house. ‘ I wonder what has happened,’ said Rose ; 
‘they walk as if they were going to a funeral; but I suppose I had 
better go and see that everything is ready for the game.’ After all this 
was the important matter, and the Ashleys, though of no great con- 
sequence in themselves, were at’ least the only young men in the 
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parish, and if the Woodheads came, as Rose expected, it looked a 
poor sort of thing to have no men. What the game was I can 
scarcely pretend to say. It might be croquet, or it might be lawn 
tennis. This is entirely a chronological question, and one upon 
which, as the date of this commencement is a little vague, I cannot 
take upon me to decide. And just as Willie and Charley ap- 
proached slowly, in a solemn march, the familiar house to which they 
had so often turned with steps and hearts less weighted, the Wood- 
heads appeared on the other side. 

‘I was sure they would come,’ cried Rose; ‘here are Gerty and 
Fanny.’ These young ladies were clergyman’s daughters, and might 
have paired off most suitably with the Ashleys and no harm done ; 
but perverse humanity may be so far trusted as to make sure that 
none of the four thought of any such sensible arrangement. 

As for Anne, a sigh of satisfaction and relief came from her 
bosom, not like that deeper sigh which breathed forth the curate’s 
cares. As soon as she had seen the game begun and all comfortable, 
she would escape to her own business. Her heart beat high with 
the thought of the meeting that awaited her, and of the long, con- 
fiding, lover’s talk, the pouring out of all her cares into another heart 
which was her own. Anne had not been accustomed to much sym- 
pathy in her life. She had not wanted it perhaps. She loved her 
little sister with her whole heart; but a high sense of honour had 
kept her, even when a child, from confiding to Rose any of the little 
jars and frets of which Rose’s mother was the chief cause ; and what 
other cares had Anne? So that the delight of saying everything that 
was in her heart was as new to her as the love that made it possible. 
And it was one of the elements of wondering happiness that filled 
her whole being to find out how many things she had to tell. She 
had thought herself reserved, unexpansive, sometimes even cold and 
heartless, when she beheld the endless confidential chatter of other 
girls, and wondered why it was that she had nothing to confide. But 
now she was half dismayed and half transported to discover how 
much she too had to say. The deep waters of her heart seemed to 
flow over from that secret place, and pour out in an irrestrainable 
flood. It seemed to herself that she kept them in with difficulty 
even to other people now. She had so much to tell him that she 
could scarcely help preluding even to those who were indifferent, 
betraying to them the great tide of utterance that was in her. Asa 
matter of fact, she did not at all betray herself ; the Woodheads and 
the Ashleys saw that Anne was slightly flushed and feverish, justifying 
the complaint she made of a headache, for the sake of which she 
feared staying out in the sun; and one of the former, who was a 
medical young lady, accustomed to manage all the lighter maladies 
of her father’s parish, immediately prescribed for the sufferer. 

‘Don’t stay out here,’ Miss Fanny said; ‘it is the worst thing 
possible. Go and lie down ; or, if you don’t like that, sit down in the 
shade and take a quiet book. Have you got a novel ?—if it’s not 
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an exciting one, that will do—but keep yourself perfectly quiet and 
never mind us. Her pulse is just a little excited—nothing to be 
alarmed about—if she will but go and lie down.’ 

The others, especially the two young men, exchanged furtive 
glances. Willie pressed Charley’s arm with a whisper, ‘ Keep it up, 
old fellow!’ Poor curate! he looked piteously at the girl whom he 
had not had the courage to try for. Would her cheeks have taken 
that lovely flush, her eye got that anxious, nervous brightness for 
him? Was it all a question of pluck, and who should be the first to 
speak ? He watched her going back to the house, across the flower 
garden, with his lips in an unconscious foolish gape of self-renuncia- 
tion and tender pity and regret. But happily that rich brown 
beard of his hid the imbecility of this pathetic simple gaze. And 
then he turned with sober resolution to the game. He cared for 
nothing any more now that Anne had gone. But an Englishman 
must play his game out whatever happens; though heaven and 
earth should melt away. 

Nobody suspected her, nobody dreamt what Anne was about to 
do. That she should do anything that was not open and manifest 
entered into no one’s idea of her. She had always been mistress of 
herself and all her ways, and had never quailed before the face of 
man. Did she feel guilty now when she thus appeared to accept 
the advice offered to her—appeared to consent to take shelter from 
the sun, and went back to the house to lie down, or take a quiet 
book, as was recommended? Anne was a great deal too much 
occupied with her own thoughts and plans to feel any of those little 
guilts yet. She was scarcely conscious of what she herself felt’ and 
thought. She had to carry the report of the morning to the other 
person, who was as much concerned as she was in it; to tell him 
everything, to know what he had to say, to consult with him as to 
what they were todo. Withall this in her heart, a flood of thought, 
rising and falling, like waves of the sea, is it possible that she 
could think of what the others would say, or even of the novel 
aspect of her subterfuge and evasion? She could think of nothing 
about them, but of how to get free, to be delivered from her com- 
panions, To see him was necessary, indispensable. She had never 
permitted it to be supposed that she would not see him, or suffered 
anything to be drawn from her which could imply an intention 
of giving him up. Her father had said nothing on this subject. 
There had been neither condition nor promise. But still it was no 
doubt contrary to Anne’s character, as it was to high honour and 
sincerity, that she should allow it to be supposed that she was re- 
turning to the house on account of her headache, when her inten- 
tion was to go out another way and meet her lover. When she 
thought of it afterwards the flush of shame which came over her ran 
from head to foot; but at the present moment she was entirely un- 
moved by it. The idea did not so much as cross the threshold of 
her mind. 

No, 614 (wo, cxxxiv. x. 8.) M 
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She went softly into the cool and silent house. There was 
nobody visible in the long passages, nor in the hall through which 
she passed, not consciously going with any precaution, yet making 
little sound with her light foot. Even Mr. Mountford was out; the 
doors stood open, the sunshine streamed in here and there at a 
window making a bar of blazing whiteness across the corridor or stair. 
Old Saymore was in the open vestibule, full of plants and flowers, 
into which the great door opened. He was standing before a tall 
vase of white glass, almost as high as himself, in which he was 
arranging with great anxiety and interest a waving bouquet of tall 
ferns and feathery branches. Old Saymore had a soul for art, and 
the fancies of his young mistress stood in place of all the canons and 
science of beauty to his mind. He stood with his head on one side, 
now and then walking a few steps backward to consider the com- 
bination of his leaves like an artist before a picture, pulling one 
forward, pushing one back, pondering with the gravest countenance 
how to prop up in the middle the waving plume of sumach with 
which he intended to crown the edifice. He was too much absorbed 
in his performance to notice Anne, who for her part was too com- 
pletely preoccupied by hers to see him where he stood, embowered 
in all that greenery, calculating, and considering with the most 
serious countenance as if the weight of an empire was on his 
shoulders. As she ran down the steps he heard her for the first time, 
and turned round hurriedly, moved by the hope of finding a critic 
and adviser. But his cry of ‘Miss Anne!’ failed to reach her ear. 
Her heart was beating high, her thoughts rushing at such a rapid 
rate that they made a little atmosphere of sound about her, and shut 
out all less ethereal appeals. 

After the Ashleys had left the Rectory, Mr. Cosmo Douglas for his 
part raised himself from the grass where he had lain so luxuriously 
puffing his cigar. He was more amused than distressed by the 
confusion he had brought among them. Charley Ashley was his 
friend, but the affection had been chiefly on one side. It had been, 
as the other very well knew, a distinction for Ashley, who was not 
distinguished in.any other way, to be known as the friend of a per- 
sonage so much more brilliant and popular than himself. Douglas 
had been accustomed to smile when he was asked by his admirers 
‘what he could see’ in the good fellow who was neither clever nor 
gay, nor rich, nor witty, and who had, indeed, no particular recom- 
mendation except his goodness. It pleased him to attach to himself 
this useful, faithful, humble friend, who was always ready to stand 
up for him, and never likely to bring him into any scrape or trouble. 
And he had always been ready, he thought, to do anything for 
Charley—to coach him for an examination, to write an essay for him, 
to ‘pull him through’ any of the crises of a college career. But to 
go so far as to curb his own fancy for a girl who pleased him because 
Charley had set his affections in the same quarter, was a hing 
entirely beyond Cosmo’s perceptions of the duties of frien ship. 
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And when he saw the dismal looks of his friend—his heavy dropping 
back upon the sympathy of Willie, his younger brother, who had 
never hitherto been his confidant, and the suppressed indignation 
towards himself of that younger and always jealous companion, he 
was more tickled than grieved by it. The idea that he could find a 
serious rival in Ashley never entered his thoughts—or, indeed, that 
anyone should pay the slightest regard to poor Charley while he was 
by. Douglas had, indeed, so much confidence in the humility of his 
friend that he felt his own preference of anything or person to be a 
quite sufficient reason why Charley should give it up. ‘ He likes to 
give in to me,’ was what he had said on many previous occasions ; 
and he was unable to understand how any other affection could be 
more deeply rooted in Ashley’s bosom than that which was directed 
to himself. Therefore he only smiled at what he supposed a momen- 
tary petulance. Good simple soul! perhaps Douglas respected his 
friend more that he was capable of being so badly ‘hit.’ But yet he 
could scarcely realise the possibility of it. Charley in love had not 
presented itself to him asa credible idea. It made him laugh in 
spite of himself. And as for interfering with Charley !—as if any 
one could suppose it possible that Charley was a man to catch a 
lady’s eye. 

Cosmo’s first visit had been at Christmas, when all was new to 
him, and when the revelation of the two girls at Mount, so full of 
life and movement amid the gentle stagnation of the parish, 
had been the most delightful surprise to the resigned visitor, who 
had come as a matter of duty, determined to endure anything, and 
make himself agreeable to Charley’s friends. ‘ You never told me 
what sort of neighbours you had,’ he had said almost with indigna- 
tion. ‘Neighbours! I told you about the Mountfords and the 
Woodheads, and Lord Meadowlands, who is our great gun,’ said 
Charley tranquilly. ‘ You speak as if they were all the same—Mount- 
fords and Woodheads and Smiths and Jones—whereas Miss Mountford 
would be remarked in any society,’ Douglas had said. He remem- 
bered afterwards that Charley had looked at him for a moment be- 
fore he replied, and had grown red; butall he had said was, ‘I didn’t 
know that you thought much about girls.’ All this passed through 
Douglas’s mind as he stood looking after the two brothers, watching 
the mournfulness of their march with an irrepressible sense of the 
Indicrous. To see that victim of fate leaning on his brother’s arm, 
dropping now and then a melancholy word or deep-heaved sigh, and 
walking gloomily, as after a funeral, to the afternoon ‘game,’ was a 
sight at which the most sympathetic looker-on might have beer 
excused for smiling. ‘I didn’t know that you thought much about 
girls!’ Was there ever a more stupid remark? And how was I 
to know he thought much about girls? Douglas asked himself with 
another laugh. His conscience was easily satisfied on this point. 
And he had come down at the beginning of the long vacation to see 
a little more of the Ashleys’ neighbours. He could not but feel that 
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it must be a relief to them also to see a conversible being, an alive 
and awake human creature amidst those scenes of rural life. 

But now how far things had gone! Douglas had been a month 
at the Rectory, and as his eyes followed the two Ashleys along the 
white sun-swept road and away under the shadow of the park trees, 
the idea came to him, with a curious sense of expansive and enlarged 
being, that the masses of foliage sweeping away towards the west, amid 
which the two solemn wayfarers soon disappeared, would one day, in 
all probability, be his own. ‘No, by the bye, not that; that’s the 
entailed part,’ he said to himself; then laughed again, this time 
partly in gentle self-ridicule, partly in pleasure, and turned his face 
the other way, towards Lower Lilford—for he had made himself master 
of the whole particulars. Facing this way, and with the laugh still 
on his lips, he suddenly found himself in the presence of the Rector, 
who had come out by his own study window at the sight of the soli- 
tary figure on the lawn. Douglas felt himself taken in the act— 
though of what it would have been hard to say. He grew red in 
spite of himself under the gaze of the Rector’s mild and dull eyes. 

‘Have the boys left you alone? I can’t think how they could be 
so rude,’ Mr. Ashley said. 

* Not rude at all, sir. It is I who amrude. I was lazy, and 
promised to follow them when I had finished my—novel.’ Happily, 
he recollected in time that he had been holding one in his hand. ‘I 
am going now,’ he added. ‘I dare say I shall catch them up before 
they get to the house.’ 

‘I was afraid they were leaving you to take care of yourself— 
that is not our old-fashioned way,’ said the old clergyman. ‘I wish 
you a pleasant walk. It is a fine afternoon, but you will find the road 
dusty. I advise you to go over the meadows and round the lower way.’ 

‘That is just how I intended to go.’ 

‘Very sensible. The boys always take the high road. The other 
takes you round by the Beeches, much the prettiest way; but it is 
longer round, and that is why theynever use it. A pleasant walk to 
you,’ Mr. Ashley said, waving his hand as he went back to the house. 

Douglas laughed to himself as he took the path through the 
meadows which Mr. Ashley had indicated. The Rector had not as 
yet interested himself much in what was going on, and the simplicity 
with which he had suggested the way which the lovers had chosen, 
and which led to their trysting-place, amused the intruder still more. 
‘If he but knew!’ Douglas said to himself, transferring to the old 
clergyman the thoughts that filled the mind of his son, by a very 
natural heightening of his own importance. And yet, to tell the 
truth, had Mr. Ashley known, it would have been a great relief to 
his mind, as releasing Charley from a great danger and the parish 
from a possible convulsion. To know this, however, might have 
lessened the extreme satisfaction with which Douglas set out for the 
meeting. He went slowly on across the green fields, all bright in 
the sunshine, across the little stream, and up the leafy woodland road 
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that led to the Beeches, his heart pleasantly agitated, his mind full of 
delightful anticipations. Anne herself was sweet to him, and his 
conquest of her flattered him in every particular. Happiness, im- 
portance, wealth, an established place in the world, were all coming 
to him, linked hand in hand with the loves and joys which sur- 
rounded the girl’s own image. He had no fear of the consequences. 
Remorseless fathers were not of his time. Such medieval furniture 
had been cleared out of the world. He expected nothing from this 
meeting but acceptance, reconciliation, love, and happiness. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE Madras Crow is a very troublesome bird, and much given to 
pouncing down upon anything it can lay its beak on. This is 
particularly the case at the Madras Club, the members of which are 
sometimes cruel enough to revenge themselves upon the Crows with 
the following device. A piece of dough is mixed with cayenne pepper, 
compressed into the shape of a spherical bullet, and then thrown 
to the crows. One seizes it and flies off, followed by all the club 
crows. The happy, though ultimately unhappy, possessor of this 
biting compost can neither swallow nor bear to part with it, and flies 
about from point to point pursued by a host of rivals, till at last, fairly 
worn out with his exertions, and with his tongue much burnt, he 
finally drops the dough, which is at once picked up by another crow, 
and so the game goes on with no other result than producing a great 
deal of irritation amongst the crows. Thus has it been for many years 
past with the tangled skein of Indian affairs. Man after man has 
taken them up, spoken, written, toiled, and fought about them, till at 
last, fairly worn out, he has abandoned the subject with mingled feel- 
ings of irritation and despair, leaving the vast jungle of Indian diffi- 
culties exactly where he found them, and where in all probability they 
will remain for many years to come. But what method of solution 
will be found even after the lapse of this unknown period? I venture 
to suggest with confidence that only one method of solution can be 
found. The way out, if way there be, lies, not in vainly endeavour- 
ing to hammer the existing machinery into a vitality and state of 
efficiency of which it is inherently incapable, but in completely re- 
constructing the system of governing India. This is a very large 
question. I do not of course pretend that I can completely solve it, 
but at least hope to be the means of starting what I trust will one day 
be an effective inquiry into the greatest problem in government that 
has ever occupied the attention of English statesmen. The first thing 
to be done is to state the salient difficulties of the situation, and offer 
solutions for them for consideration ; the next to show what alterations 
must be made in the system of government, partly in order that the 
solutions offered may be successfully carried out, and partly in order 
that our Indian affairs may be more easily and effectively managed 
in the future. Before, however, proceeding with the subject, I think 
it advisable to say something as to my own position with reference to 
Indian affairs. 

I have heard it complained, and with much justice, that those who 
discuss Indian subjects consist of two sharply divided classes—pes- 
simists and optimists. I wish distinctly to say that I belong to neither 
of these classes. I clearly recognise, as do all the educated natives I 
have met, the vast benefits conferred upon India by our rule, and that 
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we have succeeded with marvellous rapidity in laying at certain 
centres the foundations of a material progress which, if aided by a 
reformed method of government, must eventualiy spread throughout 
the land. I never felt this more strongly than when, last winter, 
after a long absence, I surveyed the scene from the tower of the 
Elphinstone College, at Bombay, and looked down on public build- 
ings that would do credit to any capital in Europe, on public gardens 
tastefully laid out, on the masts of the shipping lying in the splen- 
did harbour, on the moving throngs of people to whom we had given 
peace and order, on railways, tramways, and on, what I should per- 
haps have placed first, the extensive buildings of the numerous fac- 
tories that have sprung up in recent years. On the other hand, when 
I visited the survivors of the last famine in Southern India, and 
thought of the millions who had died in agony and despair, and saw 
how want, and the dread of what might come in the future, had in- 
delibly graven deep lines of depression on the countenances of the 
people, I never felt before so acutely how much remained to be done, 
and how far we are from having attained for the masses that safety 
of life which is the basis of civilisation. And when, further, I con- 
versed with educated natives, men of great experience and intelli- 
gence, at Bombay, Poona, and in Mysore, and saw how, from a 
practical point of view, literally nothing had been done to gratify 
their natural desire to have some influence in the councils of the State, 
I could not help realising how much out of joint our present system is 
with the progress we have created. Under our rule, then, there co- 
exists much that is good and full of promise alongside of much that 
needs redress. But I firmly believe that the evils that exist are 
largely susceptible of amelioration, that it is not the fault of our 
agents that they have not been remedied, but of the system by which 
the rulers of India are hampered, and that what is wrong will cer- 
tainly be righted if a sound system of government can be devised. 
In other words, certain conditions of government and certain reforms 
being granted, I am inclined to take far from desponding views of 
the future of India, while under the existing conditions of adminis- 
tration I find it impossible to avoid entertaining views exactly the 
reverse. Let us now proceed with our subject. 

The salient points of the Indian problem are these three. 

I. How to insure the safety of life. 

II. How to devise such a system of government as will make the 
people contented with our rule, and so constructed that it will not 
only work as economically and efficiently as possible, but develop 
gradually in the direction, not of representative institutions in our 
sense of the word (for that is obviously impossible within any period 
worth even guessing at), but in the direction of giving the most in- 
telligent of the people an effective voice in the councils of the 
State. 

III. How to weld the native States into a sound and lasting con- 
federation with our government. 
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The general reader will no doubt have noticed with surprise that 
I have placed first for consideration the insurance of the safety of 
life, and I therefore wish to explain why I do so. It is not only be- 
cause the insurance of iife is the basis of civilisation, but because un- 
less we can effectually grapple with the tremendous evil of quickly 
recurring famines, the successful government of India must daily be- 
come more difficult and ultimately impossible. It is notorious that, 
for many years past, the finances of India have been a subject of 
constant anxiety. No one can see the end of the silver difficulty ; 
the opium revenue is universally admitted to be precarious; in ordi- 
nary years it is difficult to make both ends meet, and there is no 
margin worthy of the name with which to defray the cost of war or 
famine. As to the former, it is true that we need trouble ourselves 
but little, but as to the latter no man can say that this day two years 
there may not be a famine that will throw the finances into confusion 
and strain almost to the breaking point all the resources of the State. 
It is indeed hardly too much to say that, if there were no famines, 
there would be no Indian question that need give us any serious fears 
for the future, and it can therefore readily be understood why famine 
stands first for consideration. It indeed deserves a long paper for 
itself; but I do not purpose giving here more than those broad out- 
lines with which it is absolutely necessary that the reader should be 
acquainted, for I am trying to write, not for those who know some- 
thing of the subject, nor for the still more limited number who have 
time and inclination to study it in all its ramifications, but solely with 
the view of setting before the public as shortly as possible the facts 
which will enable them to form a clear judgment on this pressing 
question. I shall therefore merely allude to the list of famines, the 
causes that lead to and aggravate them, and point out those measures 
which, in my own opinion, and in the opinion of some students of 
the subject, should be adopted to ameliorate the evil. Those who 
wish for further details are referred to the recently published Report 
of the Famine Commission. 

I cannot perhaps better impress the general reader with the im- 
portance of the subject than by quoting here four sentences from that 
part of the Report (p. 64) where Messrs. Caird and Sullivan recom- 
mend the storage of grain as the best measure for relieving famine. 

The people of England can hardly realise the loss by death in the last 
Indian Famine of 1877-78. Upwards of five millions of human beings— 
more in number than the population of Ireland—perished in that miserable 
time. If the population of this vast metropolis, with the millions in its 
neighbourhood, were all melted away by a lingering death, even this would 
not exceed in number the loss of India. A result so fearful in extent, and 
so heartrending in its details, was brought about by want of timely prepara- 
tion to meet a calamity which, though irregular in its arrival, is periodical 
and inevitable. 


In looking over that long list of droughts and famines which, be- 
ginning in the year 1769, terminates with the fumine of 1878, the 
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first point that would naturally seem to attract attention (though 
strangely enough it is unnoticed by the Commission), is that, within 
about the last quarter of a century, famines have more than doubled in 
number as compared with the period backwards to 1769. From 
1854 to the present time, or twenty-six years, there have been seven 
famines, or a famine every fourth year. In the eighty-four years 
previous to 1854 there were eight famines, or say a famine every 
tenth year. At first sight it might be concluded that droughts 
had increased, as famines are invariably caused by them. The 
opinion of the Commission is adverse to this view. ‘The records (p. 
25 of Report) are not of such a nature as to enable us to form any 
decided opinion whether droughts have recurred more frequently of 
late years than formerly; but, bearing in mind the far greater atten- 
tion paid to these visitations lately, our general conclusion is ad- 
verse to this supposition.’ If this conclusion is correct, and there 
can be little doubt that it is so, we must of course dismiss from our 
minds the idea that famines have increased because droughts have. 
The obvious inference from the facts is, that a drought which in 
former times would not have caused a famine, now does so. Nor 
have we far to go for an explanation of this. The result is in exact 
accordance to what might have been confidently anticipated, and 
which was indeed confidently predicted by me in these pages as far 
back as 1871, when I pointed out that the famine difficulty was ‘so 
pressing as to justify the strongest measures with the view of saving 
the country from the risks of famine which' were yearly becoming 
more imminent in consequence of cash having taken the place of 
grain as a medium of exchange, and in consequence of roads and rail- 
ways having facilitated the rapid change of grain into gold, which 
cannot be eaten, and which from the peculiar geographical position 
of India cannot be reconverted into food in time of need,’ or, I should 
have added, if it can be, only at rates which are utterly beyond the 
purchasing powers of the people. Add to these reasons the increase of 
the population, the steady diminution of the yield of the soil owing 
to the want of means for adequately manuring it, and the fact that 
plants in exhausted soil are less able to struggle with an adverse 
season, and it can readily be understood why famines should have 
become more than twice as frequent in the past twenty-six years than 


' On that occasion I advocated that when the collector of a district saw that on 
the lands of a village a small irrigation work could be advantageously made, he 
should have the power of turning out the inhabitants, at a season when they had 
little to do, and make the work, in short, by forced labour. This may seem to us to 
be a rather strong measure, but the inhabitants of many countries are forced to serve 
in the army, for the protection of the State from its enemies, and we are surely right 
in causing the natives of India to serve against the most fatal enemy in the world— 
famine. I am very glad to find that the Commission has made an important step in 
this direction, by recommending that the Ryots should be forced to keep their irriga- 
tion works in repair, as they always did in the old native days. We have taken 
upon ourselves much work that the natives formerly did for themselves, and we have 
of course increased our financial difficulties accordingly. 
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they were in the eighty-four years previous, why we should have 
arrived at the most widely spread famine ever recorded, and why it 
may be confidently predicted that they must be more and more fre- 
quent, intense and costly, till new industries ‘have increased the pur- 
chasing power of the people, till tenures are created which will attract 
capital to investments in wells and other landed improvements, and 
till harbours have been made and connected by rail with the existing 
lines. India, in short, is passing through an extremely perilous 
transition stage of her existence, in which all the causes of famine 
have been intensified by our rule, while counteracting causes have as 
yet only come into partial operation—a stage calculated to make 
even the most sanguine tremble as to her prospects for many a 
weary year to come, and which will assuredly demand the utmost 
efforts and vigilance on the part of her rulers. 

The general reader has now been told all he need know as to 
the causes of famines, and the certainty of their continuance in an 
aggravated form for a long time to come. Let us next consider 
the steps which should be adopted for saving life, and for ameli- 
orating the causes that lead to famines. 

As regards the best method for saving life in times of famine 
parties are widely divided. There is a large party which says, 
‘Trust entirely to trade communications, and relieve each famine 
as it occurs to the best of your ability.” There is a very small 
party which says, ‘In all parts of the country unprotected by cer- 
tain irrigation, and which have not easy access to the coast, take 
part of the land revenue in grain and store it, and when famine 
comes you will have a certain stock to work with till private trade 
can come to your aid, and by doing so you will avoid panic, con- 
fusion, the blocking of railway lines, and the consequent loss to gene- 
ral branches of trade, and you will not only save life certainly, but 
you will save money as well.’ The latter course was strongly urged 
by me eight years ago in letters to the ‘ Times,’ and in my evidence 
before the India Finance Parliamentary Committee, which sat from 
1871 to 1873, and had it been followed the loss of millions of lives 
would have been averted with certainty, and an incalculable amount 
of money and confusion saved. The larger party may argue as they 
please, and throw at the heads of the minority misapplied stock- 
phrases from books on political economy, but the results achieved 
speak for themselves; and when we find that the adoption of measures 
of precaution would have averted such a disastrous and shocking ca- 
lamity as the famine of 1878, it is surely time to consider whether 
the suggestions of the smaller party should not be adopted for at least 
one of the tracts inadequately protected against famine. Of the five 
members of the Commission who have signed the Report, two— Messrs. 
Caird and Sullivan (the latter belongs to the Madras Civil Service)— 
recommend the plan of grain-storage, and give details which cer- 
tainly seem to prove that the plan is as practicable as it is certain 
of success, and that, from a financial point of view, it is the most 
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economical method of treating a famine. Whoever doubts this has 
ample means of forming a fair opinion on the subject by reading the 
recommendations alluded to, and which are given at the end of the 
first part of the Report of the Commission. It is now time to turn 
to measures for ameliorating the causes that intensify famines, and, in 
considering these, insufficiency of communications, and harbours, 
land-tenure reform, agriculture, the improvement of the climate, and 
the starting of new industries, call for attention. 

As regards the means for distributing grain, I have searched the 
Report in vain for one word of allusion to a point which is obviously 
of the first importance—the provision of harbours, and the connection 
of these by rail with the existing lines. This is the more surprising 
because Sir Andrew Clarke, formerly chief of the Indian Public 
Works Department, in his minute of July 1, 1879, on Indian Harbours, 
shows with overwhelming proof that, at the present moment, they 
are of the most urgent importance. I much regret that want of 
space prevents full justice being done to this valuable paper. For 
practical purposes, however, a very few facts will be sufficient to 
attract attention to the subject, which may be well introduced in the 
words of Sir Andrew, who tells us that ‘our Indian sea-board of 
2,000 miles between Bombay and Calcutta is unprovided with a 
single port where goods may be delivered direct from a ship’s side on 
to a wharf.’ He subsequently points out how unfair this neglect 
of our sea-board is to the communications we have established in the 
country ; how, from the railways converging on particular ports (as for 
instance those converging on Bombay), the whole lines far up the 
country are liable to be blocked in times of famine ; how the want of 
a harbour at Madras? had caused a loss in the late famine calculated 
at 600,000/., and how many of the harbours that do exist are closed 
for many months, owing to being insufficiently protected against the 
monsoon winds. ‘For distribution,’ Sir Andrew points out, ‘nature 
has provided India with the ocean as the most economical route, and 
to avail ourselves of that it behoves us, first to provide harbours, and 
secondly, railway communications leading from those harbours to the 
interior, The precedence of harbours even to railways seems justifi- 
able, for they may be classed as works remunerative as well as essential 
to the safety of our shores and maritime trade from external foes, not 
to mention the protection from the dangers of the sea that they 
afford to the many valuable lives and valuable property engaged 
in that trade. Sir Andrew gives numerous instances of the effect of 
the want of harbours in increasing the expense and difficulty of 
relieving famines, but I have probably quoted enough from his valu- 
able minute to show that, of all measures of communication, harbours 
demand most the attention of the Government, and till they are pro- 
vided and connected by railway with the existing lines, it is a mere 


= A harbour is now being constructed at Madras. 
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waste of time, from a famine point of view, to discuss the question of 
extending lines in other directions in the interior of the country. 

The next point demanding attention is that of effecting such an 
improvement in the landed tenures as will lead to the greatest pos- 
sible investment of private capital and labour in the land. The Com- 
mission seems to have been precluded from making a general inquiry 
into the subject of land tenures, though why this should have been 
so is difficult to discover, for, as we shall see, improved tenures 
are clearly capable of doing so much towards ameliorating famine- 
producing causes. The existing system for all Government lands 
(about four-fifths of all lands in our territory) is to give the occupants 
thirty-year leases, subject to revaluation at the close of the term. 
The lease declares that, when a revaluation is made, no enhancement 
is to be levied on account of increased value arising from permanent 
improvement made by the occupant ; but, as there is no limit fixed to 
the amount of revaluation on general grounds, as the opening of new 
markets and communications, and the state of prices at the time, it 
is evident that the rise on such grounds* might be so high as to 
destroy the value of the improvements, or at least reduce their value 
in an indefinite degree. The lease, therefore, does not provide the 
investor with absolute certainty, and consequently fails to give those 
inducements to invest capital and labour which ought to be afforded. 
In order to surmount this fatal flaw in the tenure four courses are 
open. One is to grant a permanent assessment for all lands; another 
to grant a permanent assessment for all land brought under irrigation 
at the occupant’s expense; a third to grant a ninety-nine-years’ lease 
for all lands; and the fourth to give a ninety-nine-years’ lease for all 
lands brought under irrigation at occupant’s expense. 

There is a very strong party in favour of the first proposal, and 
with reference to it it may be interesting to quote from a letter I last 
year received from a native official of high standing and great expe- 
rience in landed matters. 

* As you know,’ he writes, ‘I have decided views on the subject, 
and the withholding of the permanent assessment is a serious injury 
to the extensive petty landed interests in the country, and it is no gain 
whatever to the Government. Nearly the whole population of this 
country are agriculturists, and live in one way or other upon the cul- 
tivation of land. The effect of a permanent settlement will therefore 
create a feeling of greater security, and to encourage the out- 
lay of labour and capital on land will be beneficial to the entire popu- 
lation. It will thus be quite a national measure reaching all, and not 
in the interests of a few, and is calculated to develop the capabilities 
of the land to the utmost. The prospect of the Government ever 
being benefited by the reservation of an increase of assessment on the 
unearned increment is a mere dream. Such increase is sure to be 


* The augmentations made in parts of Bombay Presidency were so high that the 
assessment had to be enormously reduced. 
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resisted and evaded, occasioning meanwhile great discontent. The 
Government may confidently look to the development of other 
sources of revenue from the increased prosperity of the people.’ 
That expresses very accurately the views of those who would at once 
adopt a permanent assessment for all lands, Let us now glance at 
the second proposition. 

This has often been urged by me in the columns of the ‘ Times,’ 
and elsewhere, and because I thought the State was unable to afford 
to sacrifice even the chance of there being any unearned increment to 
operate on, unless it got valuable consideration. I therefore proposed 
to use the offer of a permanent settlement as a bait to attract capital 
to investments in wells and petty irrigation works—in other words, as 
a reward to any man who turned dry into wet land at his own ex- 
pense. The State would, it is true, sacrifice for ever any chance of 
increasing its assessments on such improved lands, but, on the other 
hand, it would save money in times of famine,‘ and so even more than 
recoup itself for any sacrifice that might have to be made. [I still 
believe this to be a sound and practicable measure, though it would be 
subject to some little difficulty in the working, as it would entail 
much minute investigation into every petty irrigation work proposed 
to be made. 

The third proposition—never brought forward previously that I am 
aware of—that of granting ninety-nine-year leases for all lands, would 
provide an inducement to improve nearly as great as under a perma- 
nant assessment, while the State would have an opportunity of guard- 
ing against any fall, in the distant future, in the value of the precious 
metals. The obvious objection to this scheme is that the motives to 
improve would cease for a great many years previous to the expiration 
of the lease. This difficulty, however, might be surmounted by the 
State offering those desirous of improving new leases at, say, twenty 
years previous to the close of the ninety-nine-year term. 

The fourth proposition, that of granting ninety-nine-year leases 
for all lands brought under irrigation at owner’s expense, was suggested 
to me by an English statesman who has given much attention to 
Indian matters. 

There can be no doubt whatever that one of these propositions 
should be carried out with as little delay as possible. The first 


4 The experience of the last famine shows us clearly that, over immense tracts of 
India, petty irrigation works are the only ones to be relied on. This was particularly 
shown in Cuddapah district (Madras Presidency), where, when the tanks were all 
dry, and the country in general like a desert, there were magnificent erops of maize 
in the lands irrigated by wells, in which, even in the height of the drought, there 
was from eight to ten feet of water, with a good spring at the bottom. But nine- 
tenths of these wells were due to the fact that the land in which they were dug was 
private property, subject to a fixed annual quit rent, or held rent free for various 
reasons, The key, then, to the mitigation of famines in many tracts of India, is to 
give the people tenures which will induce them to do, on Government lands, what 
they will now only do freely on lands which are either held rent free or which have 
a fixed annual rent-charge. 
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would undoubtedly be the best if the financial condition and prospects 
were satisfactory. The second would give a great inducement to im- 
prove, and yet bea very safe measure for the State, as, from the poor- 
ness of the people, the improvements would be carried out at such a 
slow rate, that any possible increase in the assessments at the close of 
the thirty years’ lease would be but little diminished for a very long 
time to come. The third proposition is a compromise between the 
two previous measures. It would cause the State to defer for more 
than three times the present term the time when the Government 
could obtain any enhancement whatever of land revenue; on the 
other hand, it would be easily understood and carried out, and would 
provide an inducement to improve almost as great as a permanent 
settlement. The fourth proposition is no doubt the most absolutely 
safe for the State, but clogged with the same difficulties of applica- 
tion as the second measure suggested. After very full consideration, 
it now seems to me that the third proposition (the granting of ninety- 
nine-year leases for all lands) would be the best, and would certainly 
be as easily carried out as a permanent assessment. My native cor- 
respondent thinks that the notion of there ever being any unearned 
increment to sacrifice is a ‘ mere dream, and no one who has studied 
the agricultural condition of India can fail to see that he has some 
grounds for this view, seeing that the assessments are generally ad- 
mitted to be as high as they should be, and that from the steady exhaus- 
tion of the soil, owing to causes beyond the control of the farmer, it 
is quite as probable that the State may have to reduce rather than to 
increase the assessments as leases fall in. But, even admitting this, it 
must be borne in mind that the Government should guard itself 
against the danger in the distant future of a fall in the purchasing 
power of the precious metals. This risk, I conceive, would be suffi- 
ciently covered by granting ninety-nine-year leases for all lands in- 
stead of the thirty-year leases at present existing, while the occupants 
would have an adequate inducement freely to invest capital and 
labour in the soil. Let us now turn to a consideration of measures for 
improving the agriculture of the country. 

Some years ago, when discussing agriculture in Scotland with a 
shrewd-headed proprietor, he wound up the subject by saying, ‘ After 
all, in farming the great thing is plenty of manure.’ A sufficiently 
obvious observation it might be supposed, but still one that does not 
seem to have been adequately considered by the members of the Famine 
Commission, who content themselves with déploring the want of 
manure, and then proceed to recommend an Agricultural Department 
with Professors of Chemistry, Botany, &c., but'never seem to have 
inquired whether the existence of an Agricultural College in every 
district would therefore secure adequate supplies of manure for the 
soil. They also allude to the need for improving breeds of cattle and 
sheep, and pathetically complain that, instead of breeding carefully, 
the farmers ‘allow their cattle and sheep to be impregnated by any 
chance male they may meet’—a statement, by the way, by no means 
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universally true. I am here reminded of a letter once sent to me by 
the manager of my plantation in Mysore. ‘The Government,’ he 
wrote, * propose to provide bulls to improve the breed of cattle, but it 
would be more to the purpose if they would do something to improve 
the breed of grass,’ and, he might have added, ‘the quantity of it, 
For there lies the grand difficulty of Indian agriculture—a difficulty 
which is daily and hourly increasing with the increase of the popu- 
lation, and which never could be removed by any number of agricul- 
tural instructors. In ancient times this difficulty in some instances 
did not exist, and in others, to a comparatively speaking small extent, 
as, from the population being smaller, a less amount of land under 
tillage was needed, and there was a proportionately large area left for 
grazing, and abundance of scrub and wood both for firewood and for 
leaf manure (always eagerly used by the farmer when he can get it), 
which is not only valuable in itself, but, as litter, is a means of con- 
serving the most valuable portion of cattle excreta. As the popu- 
lation increased, extended the ploughed area, and burnt up the woods 
for fuel, these grazing and manuring resources declined, and with 
them of course the whole agricultural conditions went downhill. The 
proportion of cattle to area under tillage became less, and as the 
means of feeding them declined, the breed became smaller. They 
could therefore plough less well than before ; their bodies being poorer, 
their manure became less valuable, and from want'of leaves for litter, 
the manure declined in quantity and quality, so that at last it has come 
to this—starved is the soil, starved is the tiller of the soil, starved are 
his cattle. Starvation of all kinds is unfavourable to the payment of 
rent, and equally so for the means of diminishing the intensity of 
famines, and you ultimately arrive at the starvation of the resources 
of the State. The business of the State, then, obviously, is to pro- 
vide grass and litter, both for manure and for conserving manure. 
Writing, therefore, as a practical agriculturist both in Scotland and 
India, I would say ‘ Lean not on professors of agriculture, chemistry, 
and botany, or on bulls, rams, stallions, and jackasses, but fix your 
attention firmly on grass and litter. If you can provide these two 
things all will go well, if you cannot you will be labouring for the 
wind.’ 

I trust I have now dug to the bottom of this subject with suffi- 


5 Mr. W. W. Hunter, in his England’s Work in India (p. 107), points out that, 
whereas our gross land revenue in 1879 was only twenty-one millions, the net land 
tax during the last century of the Mogul rule was as high as thirty-two millions. 
He gives the facts as an evidence of the comparative lightness of our landed taxation. 
Are they not in a great measure the result of the superior yield of the land in the 
days of the Mogul? Facts stated (p. 88) elsewhere in Mr. Hunter’s interesting book 
seem to show that this probably is so ; for he tells us that ‘ Wheat-land in the North- 
Western Provinces, which now gives only 840 Ibs. an acre, yielded 1,140 lbs. in the 
time of Akbar.’ With a larger yield per acre, there would of course be a much 
larger share left for the State. If we take into consideration the exhaustion of the 
soil and consequent diminution of production (of which I could give evidence from 
many parts of India), there would not seem to be a very great practical difference 
between our landed demands and those of Akbar. 
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cient clearness. The means for ameliorating this evil are obvious. 
In all parts of India, where the means of doing ¢o still exist, a reserve 
should be marked off in the pasture-lands of every village, and planted 
with trees by the villagers,® who should not only do the work, but be 
held responsible for the maintenance of the plantation. This reserve 
ought to be large enough to supply a certain quantity of leaves for 
litter, as well as fuel and timber, and:in these reserves several kinds 
of trees in especial should be grown, the pods and seeds of which are 
useful for feeding stock. These reserves would also ensure an import- 
ant climatic effect by tempering the force, and diminishing the 
aridity of the wind, and would therefore favourably influence the 
crops, and improve the pasture in the open lands. It is also certain 
that woods, by making the climate cooler, would increase the rainfall, 
as the atmosphere will precipitate at a low what it would carry 
away at a high temperature in the form of invisible moisture. But 
whether the rainfall was increased by one drop or not, a great effect 
must occur because trees, by perspiration through their leaves, add 
to the moisture in. the air, and so increase the dewfall, which, I need 
hardly add, is as valuable as a slight shower falling from the heavens. 
The Government, it is true, has toa certain extent recognised the 
value of woods, but it has not done so in a way, and to an amount, 
throughout the country which can ameliorate the agricultural con- 
ditions, and till it does so, agriculture must go on declining. The 
Famine Commission, I may add, has alluded to the importance of 
woods, but seems utterly to have failed to comprehend their pressing 
bearing on the agriculture of India. 

The next point demanding attention is that of Government loans, 
to facilitate landed improvements. As far back as 1871 an Act was 
passed which offered loans for this purpose. In the opinion of the 
Famine Commission, ‘ it has failed to realise the intention of promot- 
ing improvements, and there is a very general reluctance to make 
use of its provisions.’ To account for this, every reason but the most 
obvious one is suggested by the Commission. No doubt the Act 
could, as the Commission suggests, be much improved ; but, improve 
it as we may, it will never be taken advantage of except to a most 
limited extent, till the State improves the landed tenures in one of 
the ways previously suggested. As an extensive landholder said to 
me at Poonah, ‘There are many improvements I should now like to 
make on my lands, but I must wait and see what the rise in the Go- 
vernment assessment will be at the close of the thirty-year leases.’ 
The great augmentation of assessments made in some parts of India 
—assessments so excessive that they had afterwards to be largely re- 
duced—have naturally shaken all confidence in the Government, and 


® In this work the village should be aided by the formation by Government of 
nurseries of suitable trees at the head-quarters of each district. Where no spare 
jands exist the boundaries of holdings migh' be planted. It is hardly necessary to 
add that, in the reserves, the grass would remain fresh long after that in the open 
lands had dried up. 
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shown the people that, as no one can tell what the demands of the 
State may rise to, it is therefore not worth while to embark capital in 
landed improvements, and, writing as a holder of rice lands, I am of 
opinion that the people are perfectly right, and are only actuated by 
the same prudential calculations that would influence any English 
capitalist. 

I cannot better conclude this branch of my subject than by 
alluding to a conversation I had last winter with a very able, intelli- 
gent official in the employ of a native State. Almost the first obser- 
vation he made on the subject of improved tenures was to point out 
how our Government would be politically strengthened if the people 
could be induced to embark capital in the land. This gentleman 
also, and so did all the natives I spoke to on the subject, highly 
approved my proposals as to the compulsory planting and mainten- 
ance of timber reserves, and added that, ‘ If the Government supplied 
the plants, the natives would not consider it to be compulsion.’ 

Having thus glanced at the most important points relating to 
land, let us now turn to what is of only second importance to it— 
manufactures, and the great need for creating new industries. 

If we as a nation owe much to our manufacturers, we also owe to 
them a very long tale of just hatred. How many evils are now re- 
coiling on us from the suppression of Irish manufactures, and the 
consequent thrusting of the people on the soil as their sole method of 
support. But it has ever been that in matters of this kind, one man 
is a narrow-minded wolf to another ; and we need not therefore be sur- 
prised to find how our Irish trading policy was repeated in India, and 
how our manufacturers forced the Government to levy ruinously high 
protective duties on Indian-made goods, in order that Hindoo manu- 
factures might be quickly and effectively strangled. In 1832 there 
came to the English Parliament, from the weavers of Bengal, a peti- 
tion praying that they might be allowed to compete on even terms . 
with English manufacturers. It is needless to say that they were only 
allowed to do so when protection was no longer of any value to us. 
Having thus laid up a little score of hatred, the manufacturers of 
England, with a like indifference to the political effects of their 
agitation, and to the crying needs of the beggared Indian exchequer, 
have laboured day and night to induce the Government to remove 
the small import duties levied on English cotton goods —duties levied 
entirely for fiscal purposes, and which are not only an important source 
of revenue, but the one least complained of by the people. There is 
also one circumstance connected with these duties which shows that, 
of all sources of revenue, they should be most carefully nursed ; for it 
must be remembered that, as we hold the entire sea-board, the goods 
cannot enter native States without being taxed. This source of re- 
venue, then, is the only one which enables us to levy a small tax on 
all India alike, and so to get some return from the native States 
for the advantages we confer on them by keeping the peace, and it is 
obvious that to remove the duties would be to relieve the inhabitants 
No. 614 (xo. cxxxiv. N 8.) N 
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of native States, and comparatively increase the burden on our own 
subjects. It is much to the credit of our Government (though it 
could hardly, in the face of the powerful northern constituencies, avoid 
making some remission), that it has so steadily resisted the entire 
removal of these duties, or, what amounts to the same thing, assured 
the manufacturer here that they shall be removed when the Indian 
finances can afford the sacrifice. This policy will, no doubt, do some- 
thing to remove a little of the legacy of hatred which we owe to our 
manufacturers; but that inheritance must be entirely atoned, if we 
wish to reign well and safely, and it can only be so by the State 
making every effort to start and aid new industries in India. Nor 
is there anything novel in this idea, for the Government of India has 
had experimental tea plantations, cotton farms, and chinchona plan- 
tations, and had it shown the same zeal in starting experimental mills, 
and factories for various purposes in different parts of India, and 
gathered round them technical schools for the education of native arti- 
sans, there can be no doubt that the country would long ere this have 
been well started on the road towards a lasting prosperity. This subject 
is nibbled at by the Famine Commission in a way at once weak and 
almost amusingly contradictory. It recognises the importance of Go- 
vernment aiding new industries, approves of what has been done in 
starting tea and chinchona experimental undertakings, but shies vehe- 
mently at the idea of experimental mills. ‘Such experiments, to be 
really successful or valuable, must be carried out on a commercial 
basis,’ and as ‘ the conditions of any Government are rarely such as to 
give it this character,’ the Commission is of opinion that such experi- 
ments will often lead to mischievous failure, and therefore should not 
be undertaken. I am, I confess, very much surprised to find Mr. Caird 
signing his name to an argument like this, for no one ought to have 
been better aware that, if the risk of failure is a good reason against ex- 
perimental mills, it must be a much stronger one against agricultural 
experiments being undertaken by the State, seeing that, of all 
enterprises, agriculture requires most the vigilance and energy of in- 
dividuals working with their own capital. But further argument on 
such a point is needless, as English traders are neither so ignorant 
nor so stupid as not to know that, when investigating any Government 
undertaking, a large allowance must be made for the difference be- 
tween State work and work in which the workers have higher profits 
in proportion to their industry and skill. Before, however, conclud- 
ing this branch of my subject, it may be well to point out that the 
need for Government leading the way in industrial undertakings, and 
in supporting private enterprise, is at present more apparent than 
ever it was, in consequence of the leading mercantile firms in India 
being now mostly represented by agents who receive their instruc- 
tions by wire from principals residing in London. There are, there- 
fore, few men on the spot to embark in industrial enterprises, or to 
support them when they may have fallen into temporary difficulties. 
And to illustrate this, I may here mention that, when I was returning 
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from India, I was assured by a high authority that he could have 
saved thirty-three per cent. on the cost of new rails required for the 
Indian railway companies, had the Bengal Iron Works (now closed) 
been supported by Government. The idea of Government taking 
shares in private undertakings, or starting new industries, is of course 
extremely foreign to our ideas ; but in the case of India we must, for a 
long time to come, throw overboard our preconceived notions of the 
duties of government—ideas derived from a totally different state of 
things—if we wish to plant in that country a lasting civilisation. It 
may be well to add, for the benefit of those not acquainted with the 
previous policy of the Government, that, though it has considered it 
to be its duty to take the lead in enterprises, it always withdraws the 
moment success has been proved, and private enterprise enters the 
field. This was the case with tea, for instance, all Government plan- 
tations having been sold, and it will soon no doubt be the case with 
the Government chinchona plantations. In advocating Government 
mills and factories, it must clearly be understood it is not recom- 
mended that the State should turn manufacturer, but that it should 
become so merely to lead the way, and then sell off its mills when 
private enterprise comes into play. It need hardly be added that, 
just as the Government supported an Agricultural Gazette of India, 
so it should in the future publish a Manufacturing and Mining 
Gazette, with the view of keeping the public regularly informed as 
tothe condition and prospects of every kind of industrial undertaking 
throughout our Indian Empire. 

We have now run over as briefly as possible the leading reforms 
and measures which are necessary to preserve the lives of the popula- 
tion, and assure the safety of the finances, and it is time now to 
advance to our second, and by far most difficult, point—the recon- 
struction of the system of governing India. After a long and patient 
study of the subject, and a practical experience of the working of the 
Government for the last twenty-five years, I feel quite sure that, if we 
brought to the aid of the present system all the talent in England, it 
would still be utterly impossible to rule India so as to at once remove 
our constantly recurring financial anxieties, and enable us to carry 
out our reforms in a way suited to the varying conditions and popu- 
lations of that vast empire. The authority is so divided, the work so 
heavy, the distance from the extremities to the centre so great, the 
conditions in various parts of the empire so diverse, the want of any 
distinct individual responsibility so injurious, the changes of officials 
at the head so rapid, and in one important instance the tenure of 
office so uncertain, the administration so hampered by the conflicting 
interests of the two countries,’ that the more the subject is studied 
the more wonderful does it appear that, in spite of such obstacles, 





’ We have an instance of this in the case of the import duties. It is equally so in 


the case of the army, our short service system being ruinous to India, and our having 
deprived it of its local English force a still further injury to the finances, 
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we should have arrived at a condition of government which, with 
all its unavoidable defects, still leaves us, as a people, so much to 
be proud of. It is indeed only owing to the extraordinary zea} 
and administrative ability of the officers of the Government that 
such results have been achieved. They have had to toil in fetters 
against a load of cumbrous machinery, and we must not be sur- 
prised to find that in many instances they have laboured unsuc- 
cessfully. The work, too, grows daily, and has already outstripped 
all human efforts to keep up with it. With the view of showing 
the reader how urgent it is that the machinery at one of the centres 
should be relieved of the strain put upon it, I went last spring to 
the India Office, with the view of ascertaining some facts on the sub- 
ject. I was courteously informed that I might look at the proceed- 
ings of the Government in India with the subordinate Governments, 
which are annually printed and sent home to be stored in the India 
Office at Westminster. I expected from the account of the official to 
whom I was indebted to find a few volumes, and had intended 
to give the reader some account of their contents, in order that 
he might judge for himself of the quantity and variety of the work. 
I was conducted to the Record Department, where rows upon rows 
of printed volumes were shown to me, which I simply contemplated 
with despair. At last a bright idea seized me, and I roughly 
measured the row for 1879. It was about eighteen feet long, fourteen 
inches high, and nine inches wide. But the mere load of work is as 
nothing compared to the difficulties arising from the complex nature 
of the machinery which is, in truth, very largely the cause of there 
being such a mass of labour to be got through. Once put a question 
into the Government mill, and how long it may be whirled about no 
one can tell, and too often it is like putting the question to be decided 
into a slowly burning crucible. Nor is this owing to any kind of 
obstructiveness on the part of the officers of Government. It would 
be very difficult to find an independent person who has had so many 
practical dealings with officials, from the district officers in India up 
to the Secretary of State at Westminster, and it is with great pleasure 
that I bear witness to their admirable courtesy, patience, and desire 
to do justice to Europeans and natives alike. And yet, with all this, 
the difficulty of bringing any question to a conclusion of any kind, 
within any reasonable period of time, seems almost insuperable. But 
one practical illustration is worth a score of general assertions, and I 
here give the following—not, be it distinctly understood, with the 
object of stating a grievance—I cannot indeed yet tell whether there 
is or is not a grievance, as the matter is still in the departmental mill 
—but solely because I know of none that will serve my purpose as 
well. 

Mysore is a native State (about as large as Ireland, and with 
a population of about four millions), which was carved out of the 
dominions of Sultan Tippoo, after the fall of Seringapatam in 1799- 
A descendant of the old Hindoo dynasty, which had been cast aside 
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by Hyder Ali, the father of Tippoo, was put on the throne, and so 
misgoverned the country that we took over the administration of it 
in 1831, put the rajah entirely aside, and granted him an annual 
payment from the revenues. As he had no heir to his throne, 
we determined not to allow him to adopt one, but to constitute our- 
selves as heirs, and this was so finally settled that the country was, in 
in the latter years of the rajah’s life, filled with English officials, and 
administered after British territory models. The State, in short, was 
held to be de facto British territory, and numerous English planters 
settled therein, obtaining grants from the Commissioner, by which 
they were compelled to plant a certain proportion of the land with 
coffee in a given number of years. These grants were subject, not to 
an acreage tax, but to an excise tax, payable when the coffee left the 
plantation. In course of time a change of policy set in, and the 
adoption of an heir by the rajah was recognised by our Government. 
When this measure was finally settled, the planters, in answer to 
their representations on the subject, obtained from Government a 
formal assurance that, before the province was handed over to native 
rule, all rights acquired by British settlers should be carefully 
guarded. The question of the way in which this should be done 
became the subject of prolonged discussion between the planters and 
several Commissioners of Mysore. At length a measure was ham- 
mered out which gave satisfaction, both to the planters and all the 
officials in the province. Its leading feature was that the excise 
tax was to be abolished, and that the planters were to have their 
choice of a permanent tenure at one rupee and a half an acre, or 
a thirty-year settlement at one rupee, subject to revision at the close 





























































of the period—the latter alternative being proposed because it was 
thought that the native planters would prefer it. To the infinite 
astonishment, both of the officials and the planters, down came an 
f order from Calcutta to say that the planters were to have no perma~ 





nent settlement whatever, and that their grants were to be turned 
into thirty-year leases, subject to indefinite revision at the close 
of that period—in other words, having embarked their capital in 
what everyone believed to be practically British territory, and having 
been formally assured that their interests should be carefully guarded, 
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is, § the planters were handed over to native rule without any guarantee 
d, j Whatever, except a lease terminable at thirty years, after which their 






ut | Property would be liable to any kind and amount of taxation the 
1] @ uative ruler might choose to impose. Further representations were 
‘he | made in India to the Government, but made in vain. When I 
ere § teturned from India last April I appealed to the authorities at the 





India Office on behalf of the planters. We had every conceivable 
advantage on our side. One of the Council was a retired Commis- 
sioner of Mysore, before whom all the circumstances had come 
officially, and who was favourable to our views. The permanent 
Under Secretary received me most courteously, and thought it a 
most inexplicable case. I obtained an introduction to the Secretary 
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of State, and forwarded him our memorial on the subject. There has 
been, I am informed, a great deal of discussion and consideration of 
the matter, but when it will be settled, or whether it ever will be 
settled, seems to be quite beyond human conjecture. So that a mea- 
sure which has been carefully prepared at the extremities by those 
most competent to form an opinion on the matter, may be first of all 
temporarily cast aside by some unknown quantity at one of the 
centres, which unknown quantity (for it is impossible to say who was 
responsible for the decision at Calcutta) may cause the measure to be 
cast into an official mill from which it may take years to emerge. 
And this is a very good illustration of what has often occurred in 
India, and what must continue to occur till the system of govern- 
ment is altered. But let me give one illustration more. 

Some years ago I wrote to Lord Cranbrook, the then Secretary of 
State for India, suggesting that, before the province was handed over 
to native rule, it should be provided that magistrates were to be ap- 
pointed from the planters. Well, Lord Cranbrook wrote to Lord 
Lytton, Lord Lytton wrote to the Commissioner of Mysore, who again 
wrote to Lord Lytton, who, I suppose, again wrote to Lord Cranbrook, 
and so the affair disappeared in the crucible, or at any rate became 
lost to view. This may seem to be a small matter, but its very 
smallness makes it the more worth mentioning, because it proves the 
courtesy and attention of the highest officers of Government as re- 
gards suggestions made to them, and if they are thus careful in small 
matters, it shows that no fault can lie with them, but solely with the 
system by which they are hampered. Nothing, I may add, is more 
common than to hear bitter complaints against our Indian rulers, and 
to be told how they discourage English settlers, and at first sight 
this would often appear to be the case ; but a long and varied experi- 
ence has shown me that, if more might be done to encourage enter- 
prise in India, it is owing to causes beyond the control of the 
officials. 

Then there are other well-known evils connected with the 
excessive centralisation of the government in India, measures suitable 
perhaps to some parts near the centre being sent down to the ex- 
tremities, where they are an unmitigated nuisance. Further, there is 
the great want of any distinct individual responsibility, without 
which you never can obtain that efficiency which ought to exist, and 
which otherwise would exist. If there is a post-office grievance in 
England, you at once come down on the Postmaster-General, who can- 
not shift the responsibility on to other shoulders. But in the case of 
Indian affairs, it is impossible to fix responsibility on anyone in par- 
ticular ; and no one, for instance, will ever find out whether anyone 
was or was not responsible for the financial blunder connected with 
the Afghan war charges. Lastly, there is the fact that the Secre- 
tary of State for India is an officer who may be out of office or 
changed to another office at a few months’ notice, and that the 
Governor-General is only appointed for five years, a period too short 
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for carrying out a continuous line of policy. It would be easy to give 
further illustrations of the evils and difficulties connected with our 
rule as at present constituted, but enough has probably been said to 
show that reform in the system is urgently needed, and must soon be 
carried out if we' wish to govern India successfully. And here I 
almost feel inclined to stop. It is a very easy matter to point out 
reasons for reform, but a very difficult one to say what should be 
done. But though I cannot, and have never been able to meet with 
anyone who could, suggest a clear way out of the complicated 
difficulties of the situation, it is possible to see a great deal of the 
way towards effecting important reforms by which efficiency can 
be created at the extremities, and by which the centre can be re~ 
lieved without in any degree impairing the power of the empire om 
those matters as to which it must always be unified. The plans h 
would suggest for consideration are these :— 

I. For all purposes of war, army administration, foreign politics, 
and great public works, as railways, harbours, and grand canal 
schemes, the empire should be strictly unified—in other words, be 
under the control of the Viceroy and Secretary of State, as at 
present. 

II. For all purposes of domestic legislation, education, and in 
short every other branch of government, the empire should be broken 
up into as many divisions as may seem advisable—six would probably 
be sufficient. 

III. These States should each have a written constitution, any 
modification of which could only be allowed by Act of Parliament, and 
in all matters where they may require guidance, or have to communi- 
eate higher up, they should deal directly with the Secretary of State~. 

IV. These subordinate States should hand over to the Viceroy 
annually a fixed portion of their revenues for the administration of 
the army, and the expenses of the Viceroy, nor should they be asked! 
for more except in the case of war. . 

V. In the constitution of these States provision should be made 
for an adequate representation of native opinion. 

VI. The evils arising from clashing departments all struggling 
for independent action, and for the largest share of the public purse, 
should be abolished, and executive officers in each district be simply 
considered as the working subordinates of the civil head of it, who in 
his turn will be controlled by the Governor of the State. 

VII. The Secretary of State for India should be a member of the 
House of Commons, appointed for five years, and eligible to reap- 
pointment at the close of that period. 

All of those suggestions call for some comment, but this paper 
has already extended to such a length that I must content myself 
with merely making some remarks on the fifth point, as to which I 
had much conversation with natives of great intelligence during my 
last winter’s visit to India. One very able native official in high 
position, with reference to the point in question, said that what was 
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most wanted was some representation of the interests of the landed 
classes, on whom everything depended. Another native, when urging 
the desire of the educated classes for some share of political power, 
wound up the matter by saying, ‘You have educated us, and we feel 
discontented accordingly.’ I pointed out to him and the friends who 
had accompanied him, that if his wishes were granted the result 
would be to transfer power from a small body of Europeans, not to 
the people of India, but to a very small section of them, and that this 
would be of no advantage—a remark to which no one present 
had any reply to offer. The most interesting and practical conversa- 
tion I had was with a native of calm judgment and great intelligence 
who is in the employ of a native State. He said that the better in- 
formed classes of the natives were not at all disposed to criticise our 
past acts by which we came into possession of India, but that all they 
wanted was to see some beginning made in the direction of political 
influence being conferred on the people. For anything like free in- 
stitutions, he said, the country is not yet ripe, but he advised that 
we should send to the legislative Councils a native from each collecto- 
rate. The Government, it is obvious, would then be able to hear the 
opinions of the natives from every part of the country on proposed 
legislation, and have laid before them the best information as to the 
wants of the people throughout the land, and when these members re- 
turned to their districts they would convey information of every kind 
from the capital—information not only as regards legislative enact- 
ments, but as regards new industries, and other matters relating to 
material progress. The gentleman I am quoting said that the pre- 
sent representation of native opinion in the legislative Councils was a 
mere farce. <A retired native member of the legislative Council at 
Bombay amply confirmed this statement. He told me that in Sir 
Bartle Frere’s days they were encouraged to express their opinions, 
and at least had the satisfaction of speaking their minds, but that 
now things were so much the reverse that he would not again accept 
a seat on the Council if it were offered him. I have now probably 
said enough to show that the intelligent classes of the natives are so 
anxious to have some share of political influence that it is high time 
that we took some steps to gratify their very natural feelings on the 
subject. It is, however, always an advantage to give as many 
practical illustrations as possible, and I may therefore mention that 
when I went to Poona (a place I had never before been to, and in 
which I had not a single acquaintance), seven of the leading mem- 
bers of the native community called on me, they having accidentally 
heard of my passing through the place. My sole claim to that 
honour, as I really felt it to be, was that I had taken an interest in Indian 
affairs. I had a long and interesting conversation with these gentle- 
men (who represented widely different classes in the community), as 
regards politics, land tenures, the measures and action of the Govern- 
ment, and the need for some representation of native opinion—a con- 
versation the more interesting because natives will speak to a private 
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individual like myself with a freedom which they will rarely use with 
anyone connected with the Government. This little incident is well 
worth noting, as showing how the natives are actively awake to the 
fact that they ought to have an effective hearing in the Councils of 
the State. 

It may not be uninteresting if I conclude this branch of my sub- 
ject by some remarks on the general result of the conversations I had 
with intelligent natives when I visited India last winter. They made 
of course some sharp, and in many instances well-deserved, criticisms 
on our administration, and especially on our landed administration, 
but I found everywhere a strong appreciation of the advantages our 
rule had conferred on India, and what struck me more particularly 
was not only the calm and well-balanced judgment of those I met, but 
the great reasonableness of their tone of mind. We have indeed got 
the most admirable materials to deal with in India, and if we choose 
to unite the princes and the people with us in the government of the 
country, I feel confident that India might be guided by a silken 
thread. 

We now come to our third point for consideration—perhaps the 
most difficult part of the Indian problem—how to weld the native 
States into a sound and lasting confederation with our Government. 
There are two great reasons for effecting this as soon as possible ; 
and these are that the position of the native States is neither satis- 
factory to them nor to us. They ought to be a source of strength to 
the empire. At present they are a source of weakness. The armies 
they maintain are the cause of our having to maintain a much more 
costly force than would otherwise be necessary, either for the internal 
or external requirements of India. We ought for that reason alone 
to ally the native princes with us in the government of a united Indian 
Empire—united for all purposes of war, army administration, foreign 
politics, and the prosecution of those great public works, as harbours, 
railways, and grand canals, in which we, as well as they, ure interested. 
A great Chamber should be formed of native Princes with the Viceroy 
at its head, in which all matters relating to these points should be 
discussed. Our native forces ought to be amalgamated with theirs, and 
the sons of the chiefs and princes allowed to enter it, and rise to 
high positions. This is a great subject, which I do not of course 
venture to discuss at length, but which is set out here because it 
ought to form one of the first points for discussion if ever we deter- 
mine on devising a new constitution for India. For financial reasons 
alone the need for an amalgamation of forces is indispensable. The 
great difficulty of ruling India with financial success lies in the great 
cost of the army, and this can only be adequately reduced by the 
adoption of the policy I have indicated. 

The reader will here naturally ask how, supposing that the sug- 
gestions made in this paper are feasible, the plans for a new constitu- 
tion are to be prepared so that they may best be carried out. In the 
first instance I would suggest that a Committee should be formed of 
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both Houses, and that delegates from it should be sent to India with 
the view of obtaining all the opinions we can, and especially the 
opinions of the native princes and leading native statesmen. The 
fact of such a Committee being formed would elicit through the 
press every kind of suggestion that would throw light on the sub- 
ject, and before many years go by we ought to be able to frame a 
Constitution for India which will satisfy alike the princes and the 
people, and put both in the way of achieving a solid civilisation. 
This is a great task, but we must either gird up our loins and achieve 
it, or be content to let our Indian Empire drift aimlessly along, a 
continual source of trouble and anxiety to England. 


Rozsert H. Ex.ior. 
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MACAULAY. 


ACAULAY was very far from being one of those prophets who 
are stoned by their contemporaries, and receive tardy honour 
from some succeeding generation. His immense and immediate 
popularity has never been attained by another historian, and not 
often by authors of fiction and poetry. Scott and Byron would seem 
to be the only English writers who can be equalled with him in this 
swift renown. And as with them before, so now with him, a certain 
reaction seems to have occurred, and all his historical, philosophical, 
and literary faults seem to be growing larger in the eyes of a genera- 
tion to which the brilliance of his first appearing was unknown. It 
is a perilous, though not necessarily fatal, omen for the endurance of 
his reputation that several of our most eminent living writers seem 
to feel conscientiously constrained to assail and depress it. Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold never mentions him without derisive or solemn warning ; 
Mr. John Morley leaves him little signal merit except a power 
of lucid and striking narrative; and Mr. Seeley has laid on him 
and on Mr. Carlyle the responsibility of being among the most 
serious obstacles to a true and profitable study of Modern History.' 
It does not appear, indeed, that the circulation of his books is as 
yet diminished; the great mass of the reading public is reached 
slowly by the higher criticism, especially when it is a public scattered 
over the globe. But when judges so powerful and discerning as 
those just mentioned (to name no others) have devoted time and 
pains to reduce exaggerated praise by what some may think exag- 
gerated disparagement, there does seem to be a certain danger that 
this corrective of the popular taste may ultimately prove too strong, 
so that in learning to refuse the evil in him we may neglect to choose 
the good. It may, therefore, be worth while to set down a few 
remarks of a less incisive kind, such as may occur to those of Macau- 
lay’s readers who have at least the negative advantage of feeling no 
peculiar right to be irritated by his deficient sympathy with either 
an anti-philistine Culturkampf, or cosmopolitan and philosophic 
radicalism, or the reduction of history to a department of science 
on which the art of politics is to be based. Doubtless those who censure 
Macaulay on these grounds in some sense do well to be angry, for 
the gates they have chosen are strait and the ways narrow, and it 
is hard for them to look with complacency on the conductor of an 
unthinking crowd down the broad and flowery way to which their 
solicitous eyes foresee so lamentable a goal. 
The chief and, in part, unanswerable charge made against 


See especially an article named ‘ Political Somnambulism,’ by Prof. J. R. Seeley, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine for November, 1880. 
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Macaulay is that he wrote history, as Mr. Carlyle has done, from a 
literary and didactic point of view, and with literary and didactic 
objects; that his aim, though perhaps unconsciously, was far less the 
careful and cautious portrayal of the past, the elucidation of the 
development of institutions and of the conceptions which shape 
national progress, than the display of striking incidents, scenes, and 
personalities, and the illustration of salutary principles of political 
action. Granting this, and the full extent of the debt due to those 
who have the patience, the self-restraint, and the scientific faithful- 
ness to give us a soberer and truer presentation of the materials of 
scientific history, we may yet ask whether these latter do not in 
some sort owe their existence to the preceding brilliance, which 
helps its scientific critics, if only as a lighthouse lamp to which their 
warnings point. The faults of Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle remind 
one not seldom of a greater writer than either. There is no history 
written more decidedly from a party point of view, or with more 
literary elaboration, than that of Tacitus, yet we can hardly deprecate 
the existence either of the art which wrought that iron fabric, or of 
the passion which suffused it with undying fire. Even in his case, 
meagre as the sources of information are by which we can correct his 
presentment of those times, they are enough to enable us to receive 
it with wholesome suspicion, and keep our criticism of evidence 
alive. How much more is this the case, and will increasingly be, 
with the modern history which Mr. Seeley allows (too liberally, 
perhaps, in view of certain rhapsodies on Cesar) to be the only kind 
in danger from the literary infection. If Macaulay or Mr. Carlyle 
had not written, would there be so large an audience for Dr. Stubbs 
or Mr. Gardiner? The fireworks of picturesque narrative scatter 
the dull mist on the field of history, and render it more accessible to 
the slow-dawning day. They excite the wonder from which philo- 
sophy is born. To be interested about historical facts at all is rather a 
new thing: it was not thought strange that Marlborough should de- 
clare his knowledge of English history to be derived from Shakespeare. 
Nor should it be forgotten how much has been discovered by recent 
research since Macaulay wrote, which he cannot be blamed for not 
having taken into account. And the inaccuracy as to facts, whatever 
it may be as to generalisations (which, as Mr. Seeley says, are more 
important because less easily corrected), belong rather to his ‘ Essays,’ 
which he was with difficulty persuaded to republish, than to his 
* History’ proper, where his ‘ having the year 2000, and even the year 
3000, in his mind,’ increased his labour and thought in collecting 
and digesting his evidence. 

But again, if it be admitted that he to some extent sacrificed 
trnth to literary style and to political principles, it remains to be 
asked, of what value were his style and principles? and here, also, 
the flaws are no longer hidden by the first dazzling blaze of his 
magnificence, but rather tend to engross the whole of his critics’ 
scrutinising vision. His literary and political habits are so far 
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connected—the style is, in his case, so much the man, at least the. 
public man—that these qualities are best considered in view of 
certain points in his character and career. The brilliant glare of 
success seems to play round Macaulay’s head during all his triumphant 
march through life, and with the brilliance, something of the tinge 
of vulgarity, which we feel to be hardly ever quite separable from 
confident and continuous success. It was not only in literature that 
his triumphs were thus rapid and unbroken. His political career 
(and no great English man of letters, except Burke, has been nearly 
so eminent in politics) was, except for his brief repulse at Edinburgh, 
of the same colour. He rose on the crest of the wave which effected 
the peaceful revolution of 1832, and, well fitted though he was to 
fight an up-hill battle, had there been need, such need never came to 
him, simply because the principles he had adopted long before he 
was in Parliament, and which no weight of antagonism, we may be 
sure, would have made him modify, happened to be in accordance 
with those which the majority of the nation was then bent on 
realising. While admitting a certain deteriorative result of this 
coincidence, we can hardly regret that the spirit of that great 
movement should have found a monumental literary expression in 
the works of a man of genius so intrinsically suited to the function. 
That movement, though it introduced the ascendency of the middle 
class, was in great part the work of the more liberal part of the 
nobility, among whom the unostentatious devotion, the rustic mag- 
nanimity and instinctive wisdom of Lord Althorp have made it hard to 
find a more ideal English statesman in our history. Macaulay, though 
by no means technically an aristocrat by birth, was essentially one by 
training and temperament. If we may transfer the Thucydidean an- 
tithesis from states to individuals, then, in spite of superficial evidence 
to the contrary, we shall have to classify him, so far as so complex a 
being as man can be thus classified, as belonging to the aristocratic 
rather than the democratic type. With all his alertness and imagin- 
ation, he never changed his main ideas, or ever really entered into 
those opposed to them ; he learnt nothing except facts and words, and 
forgot nothing of any kind; his boldness was defensive rather than 
aggressive or exploratory ; impetuous as his charge is, he only makes 
it, like the Spartan army, when he has, or seems to have, a clear and 
level field; though kindhearted and just, he has no democratic 
excursive philanthropy or daring aspirations to ideal equality and 
perfection, such as Shelley’s, or Rousseau’s, or Mill’s (to name three 
widely differing instances); loyalty to friends and allies, and an 
uncompromising sense of honour, are the virtues he is most careful 
to maintain. He felt the force of tradition not only through the 
peculiar quality of his historic imagination, but by his own nobility 
of birth, in the truest sense in which such a phrase can be used, by 
being the son, namely, of a father whom all good men that knew him 
reverenced. The children of such fathers have the advantage which 
rank and title commonly give in the restraint and stimulus of an 
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honourable tradition, without the disadvantage of habitual exposure 
to an atmosphere tainted with lies. That Macaulay, dangerously 
accustomed to popularity though he was, was no slave to it, he 
proved not only in the Edinburgh election of 1847, when he showed 
himself ‘the worst canvasser since Coriolanus,’ but also when, in 
1833, he resigned office, being then penniless, rather than support a 
measure which failed to satisfy the principles to which his father had 
devoted his life. There can be no nobler family pride than such as 
prompted that resignation. 

The same ethical fibre appears in his historical judgments, and 
serves in great measure to counteract on occasion his natural attrac- 
tion to the effective and imposing. He is comparatively free from 
that effeminate worship of force which debilitates Mr. Carlyle’s other- 
wise robust morality. Given a clear case, Macaulay’s verdict on it 
will be that of a man of honour and common sense who can keep his 
head amid thunderclaps. It is in the stating of the case that he 
is liable to deceive himself and his readers. 

Temptations so obvious as the sacrifice of conviction to office are 
plainly less perilous toa man of character than others which can more 
easily wear a virtuous disguise ; and of these the most conspicuous in 
his case is party spirit in its widest sense, that is, the spirit which 
makes a man habituated to controversy write and speak constantly 
as if his first; aim were to show one aspect only of his subject—an 
aspect which shall produce an immediate and vivid impression, con- 
fusing perhaps in itself from that same dazzling contrast of light and 
shade which makes it so impressive, but not interfered with by com- 
parison with other aspects requiring and repaying more patient and 
delicate observation. This notorious and recurrent fault of both 
thought and style is accounted for rather than excused by the cir- 
cumstances under which it grew. His manner both of considering a 
subject and of delivering his opinion on it was formed in the writing 
of articles for a Review which from its own nature and the nature of 
the times was constrained to make one of its first objects to secure 
an immediate hearing and to effect a definite impression; and thus 
any manner which had proved to be attractive would be at least not 
discouraged in its tendency to become a mannerism. It should not 
be forgotten that Macaulay himself spoke disparagingly, not merely 
of his youthful essay on Milton, the * gaudy and ungraceful ornament’ 
of which he unreservedly condemns, but also of the style of his reviews 
and articles generally, little as he seems to have been conscious of 
shortcomings in their substantial purport. The style not only of his 
‘ History,’ by which alone he would have wished to be represented, 
but also of some of his later essays, written more at leisure and ina 
mellower season, has become much purer, though its clearness is 
never quite simplicity, or its fluency grace, or its force a spell. Its 
soundness, except in passages of pure narrative, where he may safely 
challenge comparison with any classical master, has just so much of 
the precarious as is implied in his own criticism of it as ‘a good 
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style, but very near a bad one.’ Indeed, a prose style that leaves 
nothing to be desired, habitually simple and easy, yet capable of 
pregnancy and eloquence, is not easily or too commonly achieved ; 
and if all that is implied in this be considered, it is not to be wondered 
at that Macaulay often fell short of it. Such a style requires greater 
volume of mingled thought and feeling, strained to clearness by medi- 
tation, and controlled by severe and delicate instinct to flow without 
overflow through varying depths, than is likely to be supplied by a 
writer trained to the rapid production of captivating reviews. Yet, 
after all, though Macaulay’s vintage be not absolutely of the choicest, 
the world is richer for his generous wine, and will not easily be per- 
suaded that it is not. 

There are few writers in whom the defects of manner and matter 
are so interfused in both their origin and their manifestation, acting 
and reacting to the encouragement of each other. The combative 
habit was so strong in him that he could not bring himself to allow 
a moment’s hesitation to be seen in his ranks. When he has a point 
in hand he feels that he must grapple with it decisively, that it must 
never make head against him, so to speak, again— 


his fatal hand 
No second stroke intends. 





There is a middle way between this trenchant habit and mere 
haziness and enervation—a way of which he might have learnt much 
from Bacon and much from Plato. Perhaps the chief things to re- 
member in palliation of this ‘cock-sureness’ are, first, that his vast 
knowledge and strong common sense, and his frequent controversy 
with ignorance and absurdity, often justified it; and, secondly, that 
in many fields of thought where dogmatism has ramped he abstains 
altogether from intruding. On theological matters, for instance, 
he maintains a wise reserve, and he frankly owns his incapacity 
of all that kind of critical analysis of which he takes Lessing’s 
‘Laocoén’ as a specimen. And though in comparatively trifling 
points he might be too easily satisfied to expand slender data 
into more than their real significance, I gather from those more 
competent than myself to speak on the matter that, so far as there 
are inaccuracies of any gravity in his presentment of the political 
events which it was his chief and serious function to describe, these 
are mainly owing to a deficiency of sources of information, which the 
researches of twenty-one years since his death have done much to 
supply. With characters of historic personages it is somewhat dif- 
ferent. He had the imagination of a delight in knowledge, which 
realises what interests it in fulness of detail and vividness of colour, 
but not the imagination of successively analytic and synthetic reflec- 
tion. And here again he does not seem to have suspected his defi- 
ciency, even when it combined with his fondness for contrast and 
paradox to lead him into positive distortion of evidence, as in his 
essay on Bacon. Of that essay neither he nor Jeffrey (who says, 
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‘Since Bacon himself, I do not know that there has been anything so 
fine’) seem to have had any misgivings. Yet to posterity the chief 
interest attaching to it may very probably be the fact that by its 
somewhat offhand disposal of a subject which required different treat- 
ment it called forth Mr. Spedding’s elaborate dissection in the two 
volumes which were the first step in his lifelong labour to enable the 
world to know all of Bacon that it may.? 

But the defect of which this is an instance does not belong to 
Macaulay only as an individual. That he, with his undoubtedly 
high sense of the responsibilities of intellectual power, should thus 
have been content to indulge his temperament by constant engage- 
ment in either taking in or giving out knowledge, and should seem- 
ingly never have thought that some of the time spent in filling his 
memory with such things as lists of senior wranglers might have 
been well given to revising some of the more general conceptions of 
his mind,—this isa phenomenon for which his own constitution and 
choice were by no means wholly answerable. It is one proof of how, 
in an age which seems to make industry its chief virtue, the industry 
of meditation is the one kind generally ignored. It would be hard 
for such an age to understand how Aristotle should have found in a 
life of contemplation the highest energy of the soul. 

It is not then wholly without cause that Macaulay’s critics have 
been solicitous lest even the simple colonist who takes the ‘ Essays’ 
into the backwoods as his third book after the Bible and Shakespeare, 
and still more lest the young students of history, who find, thanks to 
Macaulay, bread, or rather fruit and wine, where they had looked for 
stones, should be decoyed to a Circean banquet, and ‘ suffer monstrous 
things’ in their minds. But the critic must not think to turn the 
eager guests from that rich feast; let him rather give them the 
antidote of some moly-flower of sober science, which may arm them 
against all hidden risk. 

There remains, however, another field in which Macaulay’s power, 
though limited, is assuredly genuine, and where, by the nature of the 
case, his thirst for vividness and force have not the same injurious 
effect as in his history and criticism. In entering the region of 
poetry his genius passed as it were through a ring of magic fire which 
purged it of its grosser part. Stripped of what he himself called his 
* tinsel,’ and chastened by a classic taste, his commonplace becomes 
simplicity and breadth, and his prodigious wealth of words is only 
used to enable him to select the best. The suggestion of his ‘ Lays 
of Rome’ he doubtless owed to Scott’s poems, and the spirit of his 
enterprise was in great part the same as Scott’s. It was an attempt 
to supply in some measure a want in English literature still, more 


? All who have read the book to which I refer, and have recognised in it a speci- 
men, rarely equalled, of masterly analysis of evidence, expressed in pure and scholarly 
English, must greatly regret that ‘Evenings with a Reviewer’ was never printed 
otherwise than privately. 
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pressing than that met by the essays and history, and one which has 
indeed been incident to all nations,except that which produced Homer. 
This is the want of a poetry, stirring and simple, by which the first steps 
a boy makes in his native literature may introduce him to its master- 
pieces, and at the same time give him lessons he will never forget in 
manly virtue and the comeliness of heroic deeds. There is no coun- 
try, we may surely say, where such lessons should find a more con- 
genial soil than in our own. Yet there is no country where antiquity 
seems to have made less provision in this kind. Such epics as those 
of Roland and the Niebelungen, immeasurably below Homer as they 
are both in quality and in influence, are more than we possess. Only 
in the ballads of the Lowland Scotch has the English race any con- 
siderable bulk of simple and beautiful traditional song, and these are 
written in a dialect which interferes with their natural and easy 
adoption in all but a small part of the realm. In all the wealth of 
English poetry, surpassed only by the Greek, how much of the best re- 
quires some learning to understand, how much is tragic, or pensively 
melancholy, or weighted with complex and meditative thought; how 
little in short, from one cause or another, fitted, like Campbell’s two 
immortal sea-songs, to please and profit both a full-grown man and a 
child. Scott’s lays come nearest this; and their illumination of the 
forgotten chivalry of our island was a signal event in literature. But 
besides their inequality of merit, they postulate in the reader some- 
thing of his own passion for the details of medieval manners, and the 
mixture of historic with legendary matter is not permanently satis- 
factory. And though it may be possible for poetry to adhere to accurate 
truth in treating a few episodes of history, the opportunity is rare. 
The purely legendary stories of the Arthurian cycle were to receive 
noble poetic treatment in our own time, an achievement which 
Macaulay lived just long enough to welcome with applause. But for 
many reasons the Arthurian cycle would not have suited Macaulay, 
and the choice which he made showed true instinct. He took 
legends which were confessedly mere ornaments of a dimly known 
outline of the past, but breathing the spirit of a national history, 
prosaic in its actual conduct yet affording one of the most ma- 
jestic themes that have ever inspired poets, the history of Rome. 
And the analogies of Roman and English history and life are such, 
that in filling these poems with the spirit of Rome he filled them in 
great part with the spirit of England. Were this not so, the ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome’ would hardly have awakened echoes in so many 
English breasts, And there were many things in Macaulay’s own 
career which might make him feel such analogies with peculiar force, 
from the time when he entered the senate a ‘novus homo’ to that 
when he was making laws for a greater province than Egypt, Africa, 
or Spain. He could see in the gallant Valerii, ‘ the good house that 
loves the people well,’ a similitude of the Russells, or Spencers, or 
Cavendishes, and hear in the tumult which breaks the power of the 
Decemviri and claims the restoration of the Tribunate, some counter- 
No. 614 (xo. cxxxtv. x. 8.) 
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part of the popular thunder which had demanded the Reform Act of 
Thirty-two. 

But granting him the felicitous choice of subject and the 
imagination suitable to embellish it, it might still have been not 
unreasonably apprehended that the embellishment, in Macaulay’s 
hands, would be rather rhetorical than truly poetical. Yet surely it 
is not so. It might have furnished matter for one of the antithetic 
paradoxes of his own essays, that the man who so often displays these 
hard and glittering qualities of the rhetorician which are most alien 
to the poetic spirit, should have written poetry with such simpli- 
city, condensation, and, now and then, deep tenderness. Among the 
most interesting things in the fascinating book with which Mr. 
Trevelyan has enriched the small list of biographies of the first order, 
are the indications which it gives of the means of explaining this 
paradox. The faults of Macaulay’s rhetorical prose we have seen to 
have arisen chiefly from his writing hastily for reviews, under the 
imperative need of attracting attention, and from the- combative 
ardour which was seldom quite absent from their motive. But his 
journals and letters show both that he was himself in great measure 
dissatisfied with his literary practice, and that his literary admira- 
tions point to a very different ideal. He was, of course, an omni- 
vorous reader, but this did not prevent his giving his deepest study 
and unswerving allegiance to the greatest and purest models of style, 
and especially to Homer and Dante. Of the latter he says in his 
journal: ‘I believe that very few people have ever had their minds 
more thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of any great work than 
mine is with that of the “ Divine Comedy.” Dante’s execution I take 
to be far beyond that of any other artist who has operated on the 
imagination by means of words.’ And the lines of which he says, 
* I know no two lines in the world I would sooner have written,’ owe 
their beauty as much as any that exist to their unadorned simplicity. 
They are the words of Mignon :— 


Und Marmorbilder stehn und sehn mich an ; 
Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan ? 


Another point which the ‘ Life and Letters’ illustrate, and which 
bears on his qualification as a poet, is the depth and strength of his 
personal affections. The high spirit and manliness of his character 
are unmistakable from the tone of his prose writings, and much 
more from the facts of his public life. But that with virile firmness 
he possessed the kindred yet not always inseparable quality of an 
exquisite tenderness was, it appears, often disbelieved by those who 
knew him personally, when their knowledge was not of the most 
intimate possible kind. It seemed difficult to think of that over- 
whelming controversialist, incessantly militant and incessantly 
triumphant, that celibate man of the world, self-sufficing if not 
self-engrossed, that restless and unmeditative intellect, that inob- 
scurable brilliance, as yet possessing what in Catholic saints is called 
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‘the gift of tears,’ and that keen sentience of the sweet and bitter 
of human love which is as needful in poets as in saints. But in the 
story of his life appears now not only an exquisite and memorable 
picture of domestic affection, but also evidence of quick sympathy 
and sensitiveness which, though they did not result in greatly 
widening the range of his intimate personal affections, amply show 
that it was not only by the strong and splendid things of the world 
that his imagination was touched. Those who read the record of his 
fondness for his little niece will never forget this new example, 
inferior to few of the many that have been, of how ‘out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.’ This softer side of him appears, of 
course, but rarely in his works, and only with much effect in a few 
places in his poems, for their martial stir allows comparatively small 
opportunity for that mood. But even in those which deal exclu- 
sively with battles there are touches of a Homeric pathos. The grief 
of the horse of the slain Herminius (suggested, of course, by the 
grief of Achilles’ horses for the slain Patroclus) is one of these 
touches; another may be found, rather implied than expressed, in 
those lines, not easily matched for majestic simplicity, which precede 
the plunge of Horatius :-— 


But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


But naturally it is in ‘ Virginia’ that this quality is best revealed. 
Few as the touches are with which that lovely and pathetic vision is 
drawn, we feel that, as with Pindar’s Cyrene or Virgil’s Camilla, these 
few touches are enough to have created an individual and typical life, 
to be enshrined in the imagination indestructibly. 

Many qualities indeed essential to most kinds of the highest 
poetry belong nowise to Macaulay, and especially all qualities of the 
meditative imagination. Contemplative vision, lyric ecstasy, the 
voice of Ariel, are not in him. But surely no soul with natural 
instinct for heroic poetry, and unvitiated by artificial notions of 
what ought or ought not to be admired, can fail to rejoice exceed- 
ingly as it is swept through by that invigorating breeze of battle— 
‘the thunder of the captains and the shouting.’ That heroic poems 
of even a literary age are apt to have much fighting in them, is 
doubtless partly from their all to some extent having regard to 
Homer or to some legend of a primitive state of society; but it is 
partly also because the frequent encounter with death enhances the 
solemnity of the action, and because the life-blood is the most ex- 
pressive symbol of all that it makes a man great to be able to sacri- 
fice for great ends. 

And thus, even though Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ should haply, as time 
goes on, be found more in the cabin of the colonist than in the library 
of the scholar ; even though his ‘ History ’ should lose its brilliance in 
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the dawn of a more erudite day, yet his ‘ Lays’ shall hold their own 
in English homes. Rhetoric palls on us, learning is outlearned; 
‘ whether there be tongues they shall cease, whether there be know- 
ledge it shall vanish away.’ But true poetry ‘ never faileth ;’ and 
as the words and deeds of Sarpedon or Diomede, learnt in earliest 
boyhood at home or school, moulded unconsciously the thought and 
bearing of the Hellenic citizen long after he had passed into the 
world of action, so may not a few Englishmen, when occasion comes, 
feel and act with prompter and more fearless public spirit, because 
their young blood has been stirred by the words and deeds of Hora- 
tius and Icilius and their Roman peers, who at the call of a northern 
voice have once more become alive among men. 


Ernest Myers. 





GREEK DINNERS. 


T may not perhaps be generally known that a large, we may 
almost say, a vast, literature is extant, informing us, even to the 
minutest details, what kinds of viands, fish, flesh, fowl, and vege- 
table the Greeks partook of in their daily meals, and how they 
cooked them, four centuries before the Christian era, the age to 
which the ‘ Old Comedy’ belongs. 

The same indeed may be said, of course at 4 much later period, 
of Roman cookery. What Athenzus, Julius Pollux, and the Comic 
Poets are as scurces of information about Greek dinners, Juvenal, 
Martial, Petronius Arbiter, Apicius, and some other writers are to 
the Roman. Generally indeed the details are widely diffused; the 
allusions are incidental, as is often the case in the comic poets; yet 
long extracts from them in Athenzus are devoted exclusively to the 
subject of the dinner-table ; and the Greeks must have been exces- 
sively fond of good fare, if we can form a judgment from the quan- 
tity they have written about it. Indeed the long and learned work 
of Athenzus, in fourteen books, entitled ‘ Deipnosophists,’ is, to a 
considerable extent, a treatise on gastronomy. Regular essays on 
the art of cookery existed in both languages. Athenzeus (xii. p. 516) 
enumerates not fewer than eighteen authors of cookery-books, some 
of which were in verse (i. p. 4), and the Latin work of Celius 
Apicius, though now read by very few, is still extant. Most people 
have a vague idea that the Greeks and Romans ate very odd things; 
but the names of the viands mentioned or described are often, not 
being national to us, either too technical or too uncertain as to their 
precise meaning to have attracted special attention even from scholars. 
Besides that, the descriptions are mostly jocose, and seem to us want- 
ing in dignity. The subject is, however, both curious and interest- 
ing. As with animals, so with man, a craving for food is ever the 
first and most constantly urgent of the natural impulses. It is this 
which really domesticates all animals; it is this which is the bond 
of social life, and the hospitality upon which it is based. It is from 
this fact that the term ‘epicure’ has come to mean ‘ glutton,’ and 
is undeservedly used as a term of reproach. Epicurus had said, 
‘The origin and root of all good is the pleasure of eating,’ and that 
‘he could not conceive what our good meant, apart from the satis- 
faction of our senses.’ He thought pleasure the summum bonum, 
and he placed the pleasures of the table first. This, from his point 
of view, was neither a foolish nor a shallowremark. Epicurus him- 
self was a ‘ vegetarian,’ because he knew that a simple fare was most 
conducive to health and comfort in this life, and he did not believe 
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in anyother. Metrodorus, the philosopher, used bluntly to say ' that 
‘conversation which takes a natural turn finds all its interest in 
belly.” We do not indeed in reading Herodotus or Thucydides or 
the Greek Tragedies find the dinner-table a frequent topic, though 
both Plato and Xenophon wrote a treatise called ‘The Banquet.’ But 
when we turn to Aristophanes we find abundant reasons for thinking 
that the Greeks made dining one of the serious occupations of life. 
They seem downright gluttons compared with ourselves, who generally 
like few things, but those good. The names of many hundreds of 
Mediterranean fish are preserved to us by the writers already named, 
and by Aristotle in his‘ History of Animals, and Oppian in his Hali- 
eutica (treatise on fishing). We cannot’ certainly identify perhaps a 
dozen of these, and our lexicons accordingly attach the convenient 
names of ‘ sprats ’ or ‘ anchovies,’ or some of the more common North 
Sea fishes, mackerel, turbot, herring, skate, &c., which seem to content 
ordinary Greek students. Yet, whereas we give a nomenclature to 
fishes chiefly for scientific purposes, the Greek names, in all pro- 
bability, had reference to their value in the market. However, ‘ Fish 
“Tattle ’ has an English literature of its own,? and neither this nor 
Roman cookery forms the subject of the present inquiry. 

The comedy of Aristophanes, entitled ‘The Women in Parlia- 
ment’ (Xcclesiazuse), concludes with the longest compound word 
in the Greek language. It is a word of 159 letters, and contains the 
menu of a Greek dinner B.c. 392. Athenzus (iv. p. 131) has pre- 
served a long fragment of Anaxandrides, of the Middle Comedy, of 
which thirty anapestic verses are composed of single words express- 
ing articles of food, and there is a long parody by one Matro (p. 134) 
in which the Homeric style and metre is applied to the description 
of a dinner. 

The Greek vocabulary, indeed, is in no respect more wonderful 
for its copiousness and variety than in its extremely numerous terms 
for every kind of food. ‘ Bread and cheese’ is almost a simple idea 
to us, but there are about twenty specific Greek terms for the dif- 
ferent kinds of each, and to these may be added thirteen for dif- 
ferent sorts of dough, and twenty more for varieties of cakes.* It is 
very probable that these numbers could be more than doubled from 
Athenzus and the Comic Poets. In book iii., p. 109-14, Athenzus 
gives at least fifty more names of different kinds of loaves, and he 
gays, ‘Essays on dough you will find in Trypho and many other 
authors’ (p. 114), he himself giving the names of many kinds. It 
is not too much to affirm that a hundred epithets to the word 
dpros (loaf) might be written down—a wonderful fact, not only 


' Athenzus, vii. p. 280. 

* In Dr. Badham’s well-known work so entitled. Two treatises by Professor W. 
A. Becker, ‘ Gallus ’ and ‘ Charicles,’ give a very graphic account, among other domestic 
matters, of Greek and Roman dinners, with ample details about the fish-markets. 

* Enumerated by Julius Pollux, Onomast. vi. p. 72-6. Atheneus in book xiv, 
describes thirty-three varieties of flat-cake (wAaxods), and he adds further (p. 647) an 
imposing list of fifty more, on the authority of Chrysippus of Tyana. 
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in a language which contains so many, but in a literature which has re- 
corded them. Unlike ourselves, who generally use a Saxon or Scan- 
dinavian term for the animal, but a Norman-French one for the cooked 
flesh (as pig and pork, deer and venison, sheep and nuutton, &e.), the 
Greeks and Romans used an adjective of one termination to express 
all animal food, the root or stem being retained, which denoted the 
animal itself, and xpéas or caro, ‘flesh,’ being implied. This was a 
great convenience; bovina was the flesh of the bos, as Bosiov of the 
Bots, &e.. And the Greek vocabulary of this form is pretty large, 
extending as it does to all kinds of birds also, both wild and tame. 

The Greek word pafa, the Latin massa, and our mash and 
mess (in mess-mute, soldiers’ mess, &c.), probably also the origin of 
missa and mass,‘ is the common term for any kind of paste or 
dough, made of barley, wheat, or spelt. As there is a special term 
for leaven, we must assume the use of yeast was known to them. 
The terms ‘ puff-cake’ and ‘raised cake’ are ancient, and this is 
one interpretation given to an obscure phrase in Hesiod, which others 
explain ‘ milk-cake.’ Enough has been already said to show that 
the Greeks were great bread consumers. In the Homeric dinner we 
find the servants ‘ piling bread in baskets by the side of the guests.’ 
His word is ciros, which is a general term for breadstuff. This 
was the staple food, and any addition to it by way of relish was 
called dyov, the Latin obsoniwm. 

Of course, they had special terms for roasting, boiling, frying, 
broiling, and stewing. It seems strange that such important arti- 
cles to us as butter, cream, and sugar were unknown to, or wholly 
unused by, the Greeks.° They used, of course, olive oil, and they 
were very fond of honey. With these materials their cooks got 
on very well, and when we read in Aristophanes® of ay order to 
do the fish ‘a nice brown,’ we see they well knew good frying 
from bad. They were particularly fond of ‘made dishes, the com- 
position of which is often rather minutely described. Sausages, 
black puddings, broth, forcemeat for stuffing, haggis, tripe, por- 
ridge or hasty-pudding, pastry of almost infinite variety, with sauces 
and seasonings of many sorts, with fish or game, appear to have 
been the most favourite fare. A kind of haggis (iyapxvus) is 
described as composed of ‘a paunch with the entrails dressed with 
hare’s blood,’ and a sort of nondescript rissoles (@piov) has the fol- 
lowing ingredients given by Pollux :—? 

‘Mix boiled hog’s lard and milk with thick gruel. Stir it well 
together with fresh cheese, yolks of eggs, and brains. Wrap itina 
fragrant fig-leaf, and boil in the gravy of a chicken ora kid. When 
taken out remove the leaf, and souse it in a pot full of boiling 


* The commonly received derivation from ite, missa est, where missa is supposed 
to be either a participle or a noun, is of no value. 

5 In hot countries with scanty pasture butter is more trouble both to make and to 
keep than it is worth. 

* Acharn. 1047. 7 Onomast. vi. 57. 
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honey.’ He adds, ‘ The name of this comestible is derived from the 
fig-leaf, but the mixture consists of equal parts of each, but rather 
more egg, because this gives it a consistency.’ 

This appears to have been a popular dish. To us it seems about 
as nice as an oyster eaten with brown sugar. Aristophanes mentions 
a thriwm of salt fish and a thriwm of fat. In the ‘ Frogs’ (134) 
there is a dismal joke in the form of a reasonable objection made to 
leaping from a high tower, ‘I should lose two fig-leaves of brain.’ 
The word occurs no less than twelve times in the fragments of the 
Comic Poets (according to Meineke’s Index). 

Athenzus, in the ninth book, represents a cook giving an account 
how a sucking-pig was put on the table with half of it roasted and 
the other half boiled, its paunch being filled with small birds of 
various kinds, yolks of eggs, and forcemeat well peppered. ‘ The 
pig was killed,’ says the chef, 


‘by a shallow stab under the shoulder. After nearly all the blood had run 
from it, I rinsed the contents of the paunch, offal and all, several times 
carefully with wine, and hung it up by the feet. Then I gave it another 
good soaking in wine, and having first boiled with plenty of pepper the 
tit-bits for the forcemeat, I stuffed them in through the mouth, pouring in 
plenty of very rich gravy. Next, I plastered half of the pig with dough 
made of barleymeal, moistened with oil and wine. Then [ put it in the 
oven on a bronze supporter, and baked it slowly, so as neither to burn it 
nor take it off underdone. When the skin was nicely browned, I conjec- 
tured that the part also beneath the dough was sufficiently cooked ; and 
so, gentlemen, I took off the barleymeal and placed on the table for you— 
boiled or roast, as you please.’ ® 


The Greeks were entirely ignorant of those chemical properties of 
food, and the many scientific compounds and ingredients which form 
the basis of our cuisine. For a long time, it would seem, their fare 
was of the simplest ; any addition by way of a relish to their dry 
bread was a treat, whether of fish or flesh, just as potatoes and 
buttermilk were for long the chief food of the poorer Irish, and as a 
large population in the south of Europe even now subsist chiefly on 
bread and chestnuts, varied by an occasional morsel of salt fish. 
And yet their natural cleverness, without any of our appliances, had 
developed, in the time of the New Comedy, B.c. 300, a system of 
cookery marvellous for its completeness and variety, if regard be had 
to the somewhat limited materials. 

A dish with the odd name of Creocaccdbus is described by 
Athenzus (ix. p. 384) as composed of minced meat mixed with blood 
and fat, and served with sweet sauce ! 

Here are some singular receipts for making cakes (Atheneus, xiv. 
p- 647) :— 

1. Take pounded cheese, rub it through a bronze sieve, add honey and 
half a pint of fine flour, and knead together. 


* Athen. ix. p. 381. 
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2. Wash and shred some lettuces, pound them fine in a mortar with 
wine, drain off the juice and knead it in with fine flour. Allow it to settle, 
and stir briskly in a mortar with a little hog’s lard and pepper. Agathrab 
in the mortar and make into a long flat and smooth cake. Cut in pieces 
and boil in hot oil, laying the pieces in a strainer. 

3. Take filberts, almonds, and poppy-seed, the last having been carefully 
roasted and pounded in a clean mortar. Mix in the other fruits and knead 
with boiled honey, adding a good deal of pepper. The result is a black 
mixture, from the poppy seed. Flatten it out in a square shape, pound 
some white sesame seed softened in boiled honey, and make two long cakes, 
placing one upon the other so that the black seed is in the middle, and 
trim to a nice shape. 


The curiosity of these receipts consists in the endeavour to pro- 
duce something at once novel and palatable, without the essential 
ingredients of all modern cake-making—butter, sugar, and eggs. 
But very odd-looking, and still more odd-tasting, cakes may be met 
with in out-of-the-way towns in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where 
almost every village has varieties of its own. 

The array of pots and pans for all these cunning preparations was 
something truly formidable. Pollux gives a list of forty-two names, 
which include pots, ladles, trays, choppers, braziers, mortars, skewers, 
spits,? &c., &e. ‘The processes of cooking,’ he adds (vi. § 91), are, 
singeing (hair and feathers), cleansing, chopping, cutting up, cutting 
across, cutting down the back, boiling, roasting, broiling, kneading, 
straining, sifting, stewing, pounding in a mortar, toasting, sweeten- 
ing, seasoning, trussing, stuffing, and perhaps we may add, smoking.’ 
The curing of hams and bacon, and many kinds of salt fish, was well- 
known; the latter, which has a great many names, was largely im- 
ported.!° 

For dessert, which both Greeks and Romans designated as the 
second and the third table," figs and grapes, apples and pomegranates, 
nuts and almonds, service-berries (or medlars) and mulberries, and in 
later times cherries and plums, were principally used. Of figs there 
were a great many kinds with special names: Pollux enumerates 
twelve sorts, and twenty-seven kinds of grapes.'* Of vegetables they 
had not a very great variety: young nettles, asparagus, mushrooms, 
beet-root, onions, leeks, radishes, garlic, cabbage, lettuce, a few 
legumes, gourds, cress, and some kind of root called by them bolbos, 
probably a species of truffle.'* Fish was a favourite diet, the tunny 
being probably a coarser food, as the eel was one of the more costly 


® vi. 88. Many more are given in x, 97-114. 

© rdpixos (1). See Pollux, vi. 48. 

" Pollux, vi. 83. These names are derived from the ingenious custom of carrying 
off bodily the whole table-top, dishes and all, and replacing another, ready-furnished, 
on the frame. Perhaps this device, in small parties, is worthy-of imitation. 

vi. 81. In the garden of Alcinous mention is made of ‘ pears, pomegranates, 
and apple-trees with shiny fruit,’ Od. vii. 115. 

* A list of six vegetables used for the table is given in the ninth book of Athe- 
nus, p. 369-72. 
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and delicate, especially when stewed and smothered in beet-root.' 
Many kinds of shell-fish were in use, oysters being, as with the 
Romans, especial favourites. The cuttle-fish and the sea-urchin 
(echinus) do not seem to us tempting food; snails (eaten with bulbi), 
eray-fish, several kinds of crab,’ prawns, mussels, and whelks, are 
often mentioned. In truth, the anecdotes about the fish-market are 
endless. ‘It is a nice thing’ (says a poet of the Middle Comedy '*) 
*to see a well-stored fish-shop—when you have money in your pocket, 
not otherwise. There was poor Corydus with just four coppers, who 
first looked at the crabs, eels, and tunnies, asked the price of each, 
and then—went off to the sprats.’ 

Like the Romans, the Greeks had three principal meals a day, 
which are enumerated in order in a well-known verse of Aéschylus.” 
The cena of the Romans and the Setzvov of the Greeks corresponded 
to our term for the chief meal, though these words are very com- 
monly mistranslated ‘supper.’ The viands were eaten, after the 
present Eastern fashion, with the fingers, which were wiped on pieces 
of bread-crumb, afterwards tossed to the dogs,'* sippets being also 
used for broth and gravy, and there were proper terms for each.'® 
The wine was drunk from a bowl, mixed with water, much as the 
Frenchman takes his vin ordinaire. The names of the cups and 
goblets used are very numerous,” some of them adapted to the pour- 
ing of libations to the gods, a form corresponding to our ‘ saying 
grace.’ But the bowl was always called ‘the mixer’ (crater). As 
the Greeks did not know how to distil, of course none of their wines 
could be ‘ fortified, or raised beyond their natural strength ; and as 
two and even three parts of water were added, it must have been 
rather a difficult matter to get tipsy; indeed, it may almost be said 
that drunkenness was unknown among the Greeks, though we read 
in Plato of Alcibiades coming to a party somewhat ‘ screwed.’ *! 

Solid meat: was not very much used by the Greeks ; it was prin- 
cipally obtained from sacrifices, and it was a common custom to send 
a steak (xpéas) as a present to a friend, while those who attended at 
the ceremony either shared in the cooked banquet, or had portions 
allotted to them to carry home. ‘Toss us a bone,’ was as familiar a 
phrase to the Greek ear as ‘ give us a pint’ is to ours; and a number 
of phrases are found in Greek comedy illustrative of the custom.” 
The primitive theory of a sacrifice was an entertainment given to 


 Arist., Acharn. 894. Athenzus, vii. p. 300, where there is a long dissertation 
about the eel. The under part of the tunny was regarded as a luxury (ibid. p. 302). 

Our word is shortened from xdpaBos. 

6 Timocles, ap. Meinek. Frag. Com. iii. p. 598. 

” Frag. Palamed. 168. 

8 The ‘crumbs’ under the rich man’s table. 

© Arist., Hguit. 415, 1167. 

*» Pollux, vi. 95 sgq., gives the specific names of nearly fifty. A considerable part 
of book xi. of Athenzus is occupied in describing 104 different sorts, 

71 Plato, Sympos. p. 212, D. 


* Among these is BepoAdxos, one who waits near a public altar for his chance of 
a meal, 
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some god, celestial or infernal, who was supposed to be propitiated 
by the offering of food conveyed to him in the fragrant odours of 
roasted meat, and to be socially friendly to all who took part in 
the sacred banquet to his honour, and in the games and contests 
which followed. It is easy to see that a practice so congenial to 
human appetites was fostered as an institution at every altar and 
shrine. A little bit was thrown into the fire and consumed, an omen 
being derived from the brightness of the flame. But the-greater part 
of the carcase, of course, found its way into the stomachs of the 
attendants. These, however, were religious feasts, and care was taken 
that no word should be uttered to mar the solemnity. Such unlucky 
ejaculations gave rise to our word blasphemy.” The domestic dinner 
of the Greeks was a highly intellectual and conversational meal. 
They certainly did not sit down, as we do, to devour roast beef and 
legs of mutton purchased from a butcher; meat was, for the reason 
just given, rather an occasional treat than an article of daily fare; 
and hence the ingenuity shown in made dishes, and the general light- 
ness and wholesomeness of a diet largely composed of fish, vegetables, 
olive oil, and farinaceous ‘ fixings,’ to which poultry and various 
wild birds were often added. Flowers, myrtle, chaplets, and fragrant 
scents and essences were introduced at the more elegant banquets, 
and riddles and anecdotes were passed round for the amusement of 
the guests, or verses were quoted, drinking-songs sung, or speeches 
from some tragedy were recited. To the best performance of these 
prizes were attached.™ 

A curious custom prevailed with the Greeks, of each guest bring- 
ing his own viands in a box or basket. Such a dinner was called 
‘from the hamper,’ or a ‘ club dinner, or ‘ pic-nic,’ or ‘ contributary’ ;* 
of course, the viands were interchanged according to the taste of each 
guest. And we read in Aristophanes of a shabby fellow who used to 
claim a share of the good things at a rich table, though he himself 
brought only an apple and a pomegranate.™ Like our dinner 
supplied from a college-kitchen or a restaurant, the dishes were put 
‘ into a box (cista) and so conveyed piping-hot to the house of the 
entertainer.”’ 

Wine was drunk from the bowl ready mixed, and ladled out to 
the guests, much as punch used to be served on English tables in 
the last century. Then conversation began. We have three extant 
treatises, severally by Plato, Xenophon, and Lucian, entitled ‘ Sym- 
posium,’ besides nine books of ‘ Symposiaca,’ by Plutarch, all of 
which contain imaginary conversations held at such parties. In days 
when there was very little reading there was naturally very much 
talk. It is probable that the modern newspaper has done much to 





*% Eurip., Jon, 1189. 
* Pollux, vi. 107-8. Aristoph., Vub. 1366; Vesp. 1175, ke. 

* Athen., viii. p. 365, B. 

*8 Aristoph., Ves. 1260, though the passage may be explained differently. 
* Aristoph., Acharn., 1086. 
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make the higher kind of dinner-talk, or that which involves much 
thought, unfashionable, to say the least, in our parties. Every topic 
of interest is discussed in the morning paper; and as everybody has 
read it, few care to open the subject again in conversation at the 
evening meal. Again, the general diffusion of knowledge has limited 
the subjects of inquiry. Some of the topics in Plutarch’s treatise 
seem trifling enough, as the questions: ‘Why do old men prefer 
neat (unmixed) wine?’ ‘* Why do old men read with the letters 
further from the eye?’ ‘Why are clothes washed in fresh and not 
in salt water?’ ‘Why do we eat more at the end of autumn?’ ‘ Why 
cannot pine-trees be grafted?’ ‘ Why is the flesh of a lamb that has 
been killed by a wolf sweeter, and why does wool engender vermin ?’ 
‘Why does meat turn bad under moonlight more than under sun- 
light?’ ‘ Why do mushrooms grow after thunderstorms, and what is 
the origin of the belief, that persons asleep are never struck by 
lightning?’ ‘Do the Jews abstain from pork from veneration or 
from dislike?’ ‘Who is the God of the Jews?’ ‘* Why is snow kept 
from melting by covering it with chaff and woollen cloths?’ Why 
are seeds that have been thrown against a cow’s horn harder and less 
ready to grow?’ These subjects, trifling as many of them are, show 
an interest in natural history and a disposition rerwm cognoscere 
ceausas. In Plato's ‘Symposium,’ the topic of discussion, love, is 
treated philosophically, with occasional sallies of humour. 

The exclusion of women, generally at least, favoured the more 
heavy kind of conversation. The admission of the other sex, in the 
parties of dancing-girls of light character, was a blot on the social 
system of the Greeks; but it was the natural result of the unnatural 
isolation. In the Platonic dialogue we find one of the guests, a 
physician, proposing that the flute-girl should be dismissed, ‘ to pipe 
to herself or to the ladies in the drawing-room.”* 

It would seem, however, from a passage of Aéschylus (Ag. 235), 
that in the heroic ages even a princess would come in after dinner to 
sing to the guests with her ‘ maiden voice.’ 

A very strange custom prevailed with both the Greeks and the 
Romans, of the guests carrying away with them the viands that re- 
mained uneaten.. Martial has an extremely witty epigram on this ;” 
but the drollest account of it is in the ‘ Symposium’ of Lucian. The 
party consisted of learned and dignified philosophers, whom, of course, 
the author intends to satirise. Up to a certain point the remnants 
were fairly divided, but unfortunately one chicken, more plump than 
the rest, attracted the attention of one of the party who had no just 
claim to it. The proper owner would not let it go, so they both 
tugged at it; a general tumult ensued, and the guests grasped the 
birds by the legs and hit each other in the face with them, pulled 
beards, shouted, and pelted with cups. That such scenes really took 
place at the dinners given to Roman clients, is seriously affirmed by 


28 Plat., Symp. p. 176. ® vii. 20, 
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Juvenal (v. 26), and in one of the satyric plays of Aschylus (‘ the 
Ostologi’), a guest complains that a certain vessel was broken over his 
head, ‘ by no means so fragrant as a pot of spikenard.’ Indeed, it would 
be a rather curious inquiry how far drunkenness was sottishness or mere 
excitement, for it is obvious that such a term is but relative, and it is 
likely enough that the Greek temperament was easily roused to fury 
by a very small amount of alcohol. Certainly, no rigid etiquette 
prevented practical jokes of a serious kind. We read in Plautus ® of 
an unfortunate parasite having a pot full of ashes flung at his head 
at dinner, for no other purpose than to raise a general laugh against 
him. 

Some anecdotes are told which confirm this view. One Phi- 
loxenus, a poet of Cythera, was dining with Dionysius. Observing 
a small mullet served on his plate, but a large one on that of the 
host, he took the cooked fish in his hands and applied it to his ear. 
‘What are you doing?’ asked the host. ‘I am writing a poem 
entitled “ Galatea,” and I want to learn from this fish something 
about Nereus! But it says it was caught too young, whereas the big 
fish on your plate followed in “ Nereus’s” train, and knows all about 
him.’ The host laughed, and ordered the fishes to be exchanged.*! 

A certain Spartan was dining at a table on which sea-urchins 
were served. He took one, and not knowing how to manipulate it, 
put it into his mouth, and crunched it shell and all. After making 
wry faces over it he exclaimed, with true Spartan bravery, ‘ Filthy 
eating! Iam not going to turn a coward and give you up now, but 
I shan’t take you any more!’*? 

Rather a neat repartee is recorded of one Philoxenus, a parasite. 
Observing that the host supplied black bread, he quietly said, ‘ Don’t 
put any more of that or you will make the room dark.’** Another, 
seeing an entrée that was being carried round stop at the host, in- 
quired, ‘Am I tipsy, or is it a fancy of mine that these things are 
going round ?’ 

The extraordinary fondness of both the Greeks and Romans for 
almost every kind of fish is well known. In the time of the Em- 
peror Tiberius, says Athenzus, lived one Apicius, a wealthy gourmand. 
He was particularly fond of prawns, and used to live at Minturne, 
on the shore of Campania, for the sake of these crustaceans, for which he 
paid large sums, as they are there very large. Hearing that still 
bigger prawns were caught off the coast of Libya, he sailed thither 
without waiting a single day for fine weather. Arriving, after a bad 
’ voyage, he was visited by fishermen who had somehow heard of his 
object, and brought to him their finest prawns. Are these the very 
largest ?’ he asked. ‘Have you none larger?’ On their replying 
in the negative he exclaimed, ‘Captain! back to Italy directly; and 
mind! don’t lose time by touching land, * 


® Captiri, i. 1; Curculio, iv. 1. 3! Athen., i. p. 6. 
® Athen., iii. p. 91. 3 Athen,, vi. p. 246. * Athen., i. p. 7. 
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We read in Xenophon’s ‘ Symposium’ of some rather dangerous 
sword-dancing as an after-dinner entertainment. But the ‘ playing 
at hanging,’ at a Thracian dinner diversion, was much more alarming. 
* They fasten a noose from a height,’ we are told, ‘and place directly 
under it a stone which easily turns round when anyone steps on it. Lots 
are drawn, and the winner has to mount the stone and put his head 
in the noose, holding in his hand a curved knife. Then someone 
passes and “jogs” the stone, and thus the man is left hanging. 
Unless he very quickly cuts the noose, he is a dead man. When 
such an event happens the others laugh, and think it fun.’ *® 

Another favourite amusement at dinner-parties was the guessing 

of riddles. ‘* What creature is that which drops a shield on earth, 
sea, and sky ?’—a joke on a coward in both land and sea fights. * 
‘ What is the wood-born, spineless, bloodless wet-walker ?’ Answer, 
a snail.” An amount of personal bantering and ‘ chaffing’ went on 
which we should think inconsistent with good manners, and the 
‘capping of verses’ to suit the foibles of the guests was not always 
of a complimentary character.* 

The Eastern custom of reclining at meals on sofas or divans was 
almost universal with both Greeks and Romans, and this is generally 
represented on the Greek vases, though sometimes the guests are seen 
sitting. ‘The heroes,’ says Athenzus (i. p. 17) ‘ sit at the banquets, 
and do not recline.’ The sofa soon became an important article of 
furniture, and a great deal of art and ornament was expended upon 
it, as well as on the tapestry coverings. 

We conclude this paper by the mention of one very ancient 
ceremony which, strangely enough, has survived to our times. It is 
the cutting off the tip of a tongue at the dinner-table, and keeping 
it ‘for luck.’ The origin of this, which is mentioned in Homer, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, seems to have been the symbolical 
offering to the gods of the organ of voice, the imterpres lingua 
through which even animals, birds especially, were thought to utter 
sounds communicating to ‘the knowing’ (7.e. to the impostors, the 
priests) the will of the gods. These ‘tongue-tips,’ which last for 
many years, and become in time as hard as a piece of wood, I have 
known to be kept in families who could never be induced to throw 
them away as ‘ rubbish!’ 

F, A. Paxey. 


8 Athen., iv. p. 155. % Arist., Vesp. 20. 

87 Athen., ii. p. 63. % Arist., Vesp. 1226, &c. 

® Ajax, 238, where the hero in his madness cuts off and flings away the tip of the 
tongue of a ram just slain. 





"Epxerac Nvé. 


AR up within a purple hill 
Beneath a crystal midnight sky, 
Upsprang to life a baby rill, 
And tossed its tiny sparkles high, 
And dashed its little wavelets o’er 
The margin of its mimic shore. 


Then on the mountain’s columned height 
Leaped out, and with a bolder stream 

Down glancing to the nether night, 
Flashed all its length a silver beam, 

And soft as tears that maidens weep, 

On the smooth herbage sank to sleep. 


But laughing waked to lusty life, 
When touched by morning’s tender ray, 
And down the vale with wanton strife 
And wilful clamour broke its way, 
And leaped to kiss the flowers that shed 
Their tangled fragrance o’er his bed. 


And every high and sunny plain, 
That slept far off in faintest blue, 

Sent homage to his youthful reign, 
Down runnels fresh with early dew. 

He drained each tributary tide, 

And onward swept in careless pride. 


Lo! where the brimming waters lave 
Majestic meads of spangled green, 
Where graceful oleanders wave, 
Shot with the myrtles’ deeper sheen. 
The gifts his stately progress trace, 
Were scattered with a monarch’s grace. 


As far as eye can sweep the plain, 
The melting mists of dawn unfold 
Grey olive groves and yellow grain, 
Fair islands in a sea of gold; 
Nor these with all their wealth outshine 
The purpling honours of the vine. 
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No shelter from Olympus now, 
In shadow wraps the torrid way, 
He lifts his broad unshrinking brow 
Full in the blaze of midmost day. 
Far gleams his snowy crest on high, 
A diamond in a sapphire sky. 


The sun that in the vales below 
Flushed the pale grain to tawny gold, 

Smote all the crystal heights of snow, 
And loosed the fetters of the cold. 

From ledge to crag with lion leap, 

The flashing torrents downward sweep. 


Up from the mighty forest shade, 
The growing murmur swelled and rose, 
Through pillar pine and arching glade 
More clear the falling thunder shows ; 
Like flying steed that spurns the rein, 
It bursts in foam upon the plain. 


Deep as the stony courses lie, 

Insatiate from the summer drought, 
The seething waters crowned them high, 
And bolder range disdainful sought, 
Plunged in the river’s mighty breast, 

And revelled in his broad unrest. 


No sylvan shallow ripples there, 

Tossed on the surge the balance lies ; 
Shall the great flood his strength forbear, 
Meet his soft banks with gentle rise ; 

Or, rolling ruin from his shore, 


Blight all that he had blessed before ? 


All slept around the troubled stream, 
Nor warning note of danger spoke, 
When sudden from a moaning dream 
The fitful southern wind awoke, 
And strewed along the reckless wave 
The blossomed gifts his bounty gave. 


Where ocean rings the straining sight, 
A lurid wreath of vapour lay, 

A black encampment of the night 
Pitched in the golden fields of day ; 

Sable and pale her banners rise, 

And flout the splendour of the skies. 
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Right on the lordly path of light 

The cloudy hosts embattled came ; 
All up the rosy western height 

They flaunt their crests of dusky flame, 
Nor fear to range their dark array 
Beneath the dazzling throne of Day. 


2 “ “ 


So still, so fierce the swarthy glare 
The earth in fevered slumber lay, 
The breeze just kissed the sultry air, 
And fainting breathed its life away. 
Nor cool relief the shadows bring, 
That darkly brood on folded wing. 


And as the tear in Passion’s eye 
Betrays the grief it will not speak, 
The big drop trembled in the sky 
But died on Nature’s burning cheek. 
The panting meadows seemed to crave 
The plenteous ruin of the wave. 


But earth and air in terror woke 
When leaped the riven clouds in light, 
And through the shattered portal broke 
The deathful bolt’s resistless might, 
And crashing down the startled sky 
Rolled the broad uproar from on high. 


And bursts the passion of the night 

In floods that stint nor respite know, 
While pale athwart the vivid light 

The spectral torrents dimly show. 
With slakeless thirst the river quaffed 
And maddened in the lavish draught. 


The clustered vine is wreathed in foam, 
Woe for the fields that love the light! 
No shouts shall hail the vintage home, 
A Harvest must be reaped to-night, 
Whose ruthless waste will overwhelm 
The ripened wealth of half a realm. 


The sea of gold, whose rustling pride 
Swelled in the morning’s glowing breath, 

Yields shuddering to the midnight tide, 
The deep cold wave of drifting death. 

Woe, woe, for all the fruitful plain, 

When foam bells gem the crested grain. 
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Wide, wide the waste of waters spread 
Where once the valley laughed with wine, 

The blue flower drooped its tender head 
And sank beside the noble vine, 

And every surge that swept the shore 

A piteous trophy downward bore. 


* cf 7 * 


Far down the torrent’s distant course 
The barrier hills that girt the plain 
Were smitten by Immortal force 
Long ages past, and cleft in twain. 
Sheer towering like the Gate of Doom 
The awful rift divides the gloom. 


Broad rising with a wail of woe, 

Steep as a mountain’s rushing mass, 
All flame aloft, all night below, 

The roaring deluge struck the pass, 
And down the gulf of terror hurled, 
Broke, like the ruin of a world. 


The voice alone that wakes the dead 
Could bid the torrent backward flow, 
The last wild hour when life is sped, 
Remorse but: not retrieve may know, 
The wrecks that strew the barren shore 
Shall breast the buoyant wave no more. 


There is a Sea whose stilly deep 
A murmured ripple never broke, 
From out whose heavy curtained sleep 
A secret whisper never spoke, 
Broad, calm, and fathomless it lies 
Beneath its own mysterious skies. 


The flood that shook the cliffs of fear 
Has reached its last unwilling rest, 
It rolls as weak as childhood’s tear 
On Ocean’s great impassive breast ; 
O’er that wide field no spoils are won ; 
For good or ill, his course is run. 


R. J. M. 





ALONE IN COLLEGE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


WAS formerly the fellow of a college, which I shall not name, in 

an English university which I shall not particularise, further than 
by saying that it is neither London nor Durham. At the time of 
which I write, I was a newly-elected fellow ; extremely young, and, I 
believe, passably good-looking. 

It was the heart of the Long Vacation, at least, its heart in one 
sense; not as being equidistant from its two extremities, for it was 
now September, and ‘the Long’ would end in three weeks, but as 
being the point of time at which the Vacation dulness culminated. 
Nobody was ‘up;’ in our college, literally no one. A score of stu- 
dious undergraduates had been allowed to occupy their rooms during 
July and August, but they were all gone; the Master was shooting 
partridges, the two tutors somewhere between China and Peru, my 
other colleagues dotting the globe with every impossible divergence 
of route. On the particular seventeenth of September of which I 
write, I was in undisturbed possession of the entire range of college 
buildings, kitchen and butlery, hall and common-room ; everything 
but the porter’s lodge. Crupples, the porter, maintained his location 
there, and I had my own rooms, at the far end of the third, or inner, 
court. Between us, as far as human habitation went, was a howling 
wilderness. 

I felt. slightly discomposed when I first realised this fact. It was 
imperative that I should be in college for a few days, and I had 
looked forward to my visit there as a period of seclusion and quiet ; 
but I had not anticipated this absolute loneliness ; it was an ounce or 
two beyond the bargain. However, there was Crupples to fall back 
upon. 

But let no man think that, because his circumstances are bad, he 
has exhausted the contingencies of their becoming worse. I had 
dined at five, and just settled down to some college business, when 1 
was interrupted by a tap at the door, followed by the entrance of my 
companion in solitude. 

‘I hope I am not intruding, Sir,’ said Crupples, who prided him- 
self on his good manners, and education generally. 

‘No, Crupples,’ I said; ‘allright. Have you any message for 
me?’ 

‘Well, Sir, no; that is to say, not precisely, Sir: very little com- 
munication of any kind going on now, Mr. Burchill. I have hardly 
exchanged a dozen words with a fellow-creature since this time 
yesterday.’ 


‘What is it then?’ I asked, glancing at the folios of closely- 
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columned accounts out of which I had to collect the materials for my 
last term’s bursar’s bills. 

‘Well, Sir,’ said Crupples, shifting uneasily from one foot to the 
other, ‘ you see it isn’t a thing that happens every day. I am quite 
aware of the importance of the position I have the honour to hold in 
College, and I trust that yourself and the other gentlemen ’ (meaning 
the fellows, for Crupples never called the undergraduates by that 
term) ‘ feel that you can thoroughly rely upon me.’ 

‘No doubt, Crupples,’ I said ; ‘ but what is it you have to tell me ?’ 
—Had the college plate, I thought, suddenly disappeared ? 

‘ Nothing to tell, Sir,’ said Crupples, still hesitating, ‘only some- 
thing to ask. A very great favour I should esteem it, Sir.’ 

‘ Well, what is it ?’ 

‘ Only, Sir, would you very much mind being left alone here to- 
night? My sister is to be married in the country to-morrow, too 
early for me to get there by train, so I promised her I would come 
over this evening.’ 

‘Oh! very weil, Crupples. I suppose the under-porter will sleep 
in the lodge instead of you ?’ 

‘Why no, Sir,’ said Crupples, ‘ that is just the difficulty. I had 
arranged for Gregory to come in for the night, and he would have 
been just the same as myself; but, only five minutes ago, I had a 
message to say that he has met with a bad accident; sprained his 
ankle, Sir, and the doctor says he must not be moved for some 
days. I thought perhaps, Sir, . .. that is, if you thought... | 
mean... 

‘Yes, I understand what you mean, Crupples, but it is rather a 
serious matter. Will the College be safe ?’ 

* As safe as the county gaol, Sir. The train doesn’t leave for half 
an hour, and I will put everything right, and fasten the large gates 
before I start; and then it will only be the trouble, if it was not 
taking too great a liberty,:Sir, of your seeing that the wicket was 
double-bolted on the inside before you go to bed. You see it’s my 
only sister, and she would break her heart if I were not to come.’ 

There was no parrying this last argument, and I gave my consent 
accordingly. A few minutes later, I heard the ponderous gates revolve 
on their hinges; and, descending to the wicket, which opened, in the 
usual way, from the gate nearest to the lodge, fastened it as Crupples 
directed, and returned to my own room. 


For some time nothing occurred: I worked steadily, and was ab- 
sorbed in the accounts before me. But then I came to a standstill ; 
one column had been overlooked in the cook’s entries, and it was 
impossible for me to go on until I had seen him. I locked up the 
books, and made tea. As I did so, the college clock struck; a 
wheezy, asthmatic clock, delivering itself of its utterances as if it had 
a mortal disease, and anticipated that each stroke might be its last. 
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I counted one, two, three, until at last nine came ;—two hours, at 
the very least, to bed-time. What was I to do with myself? Tam 
a man of cheerful temperament, gregariously disposed, and very little 
inclined for my own society when I can supplement it with that of 
anyone else. Usually someone would drop in at this hour; if not, 
there was the common-room, or, if that were empty, cigars and soda- 
water would be in consumption elsewhere: the cigars were not in my 
line, but the companionship was. How horribly lonely my one tea- 
cup looked this evening ! 

However, I must not give way: I was alone, but thinking about 
it would not mend matters; better read, or employ myself in some 
way. I took down Tennyson, and the volume opened of itself at 
‘St. Simeon Stylites ;’—the soliloquies made me shudder to the back- 
bone! Next I tried writing, and got through one note successfully ; 
but, in the middle of the second, I became conscious of a desire to 
look over my left shoulder: the thing was absurd, of course, but I 
could not divest myself of the idea that there was somebody breath- 
ing hard immediately behind me. Really, I must be growing nervous! 
Better get out somewhere, and shake this off; not out of college, of 
course, but I might stroll up and down the courts. I took my hat 
and did so. 

At first, the change proved beneficial: it was a fine night, and 
warm for the time of year, with a bright moon, and I enjoyed the 
exercise. My own court, the innermost of the three, had a row 
of trees on one side of it, which were objectionable ; their shadows, 
and the shimmering light between the branches, were the embodi- 
ment of melancholy ; but court No. 2 was more cheerful, and I paced 
it for some time, speculating on the quantity of Scotch marmalade 
which must be consumed in College. It had never struck me before ; 
but being vacation time now, and the empty pots being among the bed- 
makers’ perquisites, they had accumulated in hundreds, pyramids on 
pyramids, blocking the staircases, and piled, tier above tier, behind 
the windows ; all shapes and all sizes. The marmalade, too, suggested 
a kindred topic; that of kidneys. How could the Hon. W. Prender- 
gast, or any other human being, have consumed, as upon the showing 
of the cook’s book he certainly must have done, eleven hundred and 
sixty-three kidneys in thirteen weeks ? And what became of all the 
sheep they had been extracted from ? 

Before I had answered these questions, the clock again struck ; 
ten chimes, dealt out in the same deliberate manner. Then, as it 
seemed to me, a great hush fell upon the court, a stillness which 
made itself felt ; solitude passing from a mere negation into a visible 
and objective shape. Even the marmalade pots ceased to connect 
themselves with my previous train of thought, and grouped into 
weird imageries; their sheen in the moonlight had something ghastly 
about it, and the label, ‘ James Keiller and Sons, Dundee,’ read like 
a scroll repeated over and over in the carved stonework of a Gothic 
funeral chamber. 
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I was vexed at this idiocy, but there was no combating it; flight 
was my only chance. Useless to return to my own rooms; let me try 
the front court; there, at all events I should escape the marmalade 
pots. Chapel, library, and hall occupied three sides; on the fourth 
was the gateway, flanked by the porter’s lodge and some fellows’ 
rooms. 

To the front court I repaired accordingly, but with still less suc- 
cess. I had hardly taken half-a-dozen turns there, when an irrepres- 
sible craving seized upon me. Outside those barred gates lay the 
world of sentient humanity, peopled by my own species, instinct with 
life and movement; the world from which, late as it was, I still heard 
at intervals the hum of voices, the footfall of passing wayfarers. 
That I should leave the college was impossible ; it would have been a 
betrayal of trust of the most flagrant kind. But communicate with 
my: fellow-creatures in some sort I must and would ; communicate, at 
all events, to the extent of seeing some animated forms, something to 
claim kindred with. Had our gate been a mere iron grating, as it is 
in some colleges, I should have been content, I thought; but those 
massive double-leaved doors, coeval with the building itself, those 
bars and staples, that dungeon-like seclusion—it was intolerable! 

Insensibly I drew nearer and nearer to the entrance, ridiculing 
the impulse which attracted me there, and yet incapable of resisting 
it. The wicket which served for admittance when the larger gates 
were closed, had,as Crupples had reminded me, two bolts, top and 
bottom. I unfastened the upper one. Then the lower. Then, 
standing well back in the corner, and with a sense of my own folly 
which was half anger and half amusement, I grasped the iron ring of 
the wicket, and threw it wide open. As I did so, to my infinite sur- 
prise, a tall, gentlemanly-looking stranger entered, and, passing me 
rapidly without notice, disappeared round the corner by the lodge. 

For one half minute I was too much astonished to do anything ; 
the next, I started in immediate pursuit. The intruder was out of 
sight before I had passed the lodge ; but he could hardly have crossed 
to the middle court without my seeing him: at any rate, I would try 
the staircases in this court first. There were three of them, leading 
to the fellows’ rooms; and the building was three stories high : it took 
me five minutes and upwards to ascertain that there was nobody 
there. As I ascended the last flight, I distinctly saw, by the aid of 
the moonlight, a figure pass across one of the middle-court windows 
—a landing window, as I knew—which looked out this way; and I 
resumed the chase forthwith. But unsuccessfully. Long before I 
reached the landing, the person I was in quest of had disappeared 
again ; I must try the other staircases. And in this court there were 
eight of them; while I was occupied with one, he might be mounting 
one of those which I had explored ; and so on ad infinitum! 

However, it was clearly my duty to persevere. First I took the 
remaining seven staircases in numerical order. Then I tried the 
alternate numbers. Then I started with the corners opposite to each 
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other, and worked out a geometrical figure of some intricacy. But 
all with the same results; make what speed I would, upstairs’ or 
downstairs, cutting off corners and availing myself of byways and 
short cuts, the mysterious visitor still eluded me. Often I caught 
sight of him, or fancied I did so; but long before I could ascertain 
the fact, he had again vanished. Baffled and breathless at last, I 
sate down on one of the bottom stairs, in sheer exhaustion. 

I had hardly done so before I recollected that, all this time, 
the college gate was standing wide open. I returned and closed 
it, drawing both bolts as before, and then, as I could think of nothing 
better to do, decided on returning to my own rooms. As I passed 
through the centre court again, I fancied that I heard a low chuckle 
from an open window above me. Nothing was visible, however, and 
as I was too fatigued for any more hide-and-seek work, I left the 
enemy in possession, and slowly remounted my own staircase. 

As I reached the landing below my room, I was surprised by seeing 
a broad stream of light issuing from the latter. On quitting it, I had 
closed the inner door, leaving the ‘ oak,’ or outer door, open; now, 
the inner door was open also. Was the nocturnal intruder there, 
after all? and, if so, what was his motive? He looked respectable, 
in the momentary glance I had obtained; something of a military 
air about him, I noticed; but he might be a burglar for all that— 
probably was, and, as likely as not, with a brace of revolvers in his 
possession ! 

I am not specially wanting in courage, and, at all events, I deter- 
mined to face the aggressor ; but, as I climbed the remaining stairs, 
I had a sensation very much like an ice-cataract down my back. I 
do not know that it abated, at least, not in the immediate moment, 
when, in lieu of the marauder I had expected to encounter, I saw 
standing by my fire-place an exquisitely fair girl, very young, but 
with features which, although now flushed and agitated, embodied, 
to my conception, all that was most lovely and pure in nature; the 
most absolute innocence, the most delicately moulded lines of beauty ;. 
grace, refinement, tenderness ; and, underlying all, and perceptible 
even through their present trouble, an irrepressibly mirthful play of 
eye and lip. I had no idea that there were such creatures in the 
world ! 

Still more to my surprise, if possible, the young lady, on seeing 
me enter, ran hurriedly forward ; almost threw herself into my arms. 
‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘I am so glad you are come!’ 

Now I am not a conceited man, and never was; least of all should 
I have supposed myself to have any special attractiveness for the fair 
sex: still, to be thus accosted by a visible and tangible angel, did 
rather startle me. Not wholly out of my propriety, fortunately. Had 
it been Hopkinson, who was enticed out to a neighbouring market- 
town, and stood there by the pump for three hours in a drenching 
rain, on the allegation of the rector’s daughter having fallen in love 
with him, it is hard to say what might not have happened. Being 
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myself, I stopped short of utter insanity ; and, in the next moment, 
the illusion, such as it was, was dispelled. 

‘I am so glad someone has come,’ continued my visitor. ‘ My 
poor father! oh! do find him forme! What shall I do?’ 

I led her to the sofa, and implored her to calm herself, and tell 
me how I could assist her. * Was it her father whom I had seen come 
into College half-an-hour before ?’ 

* Yes,’ she said, ‘I was too late to prevent him. It is such a sad 
story. Our name is Pakenham, and my father was a captain in the 
Indian service; but a few years ago he had brain fever from a sun- 
stroke, which obliged him to give up the army; and now it comes on 
again if he is excited.’ 

* You think, then,’ I asked, ‘ that he is not—I mean, that he is 
suffering from one of these attacks at present ?’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ she said; ‘why should he have done such a senseless 
thing else? We are quite strangers here ; my poor father has nothing 
to support us (my mother is dead) except what he can make by paint- 
ing; he is a beautiful artist, and we came here for him to take 
sketches for the next exhibition, and I fancy he must have been 
working too hard.’ 

* Had he seemed uncomfortable before this?’ I asked. 

‘Yes; all this morning I fancied there was something wrong ; 
then at half-past nine, he suddenly took up his hat and said he was 
going out; he wanted to get some moonlight effects. I ran down- 
stairs after him, but he walked too fast for me, and, just as I came to 
the end of this street, I saw him go in at the college gate. I followed 
as quickly as I could, but saw nothing of him, and there was nobody 
to ask, although I heard footsteps upstairs somewhere.’ 

‘They were mine,’ I said: ‘I was standing by the gate when your 
father entered, and followed him also; did you not see me?’ 

‘No, I only heard the steps. I came on as far as this court, and 
then I saw the light in your windows, and—good heavens, what is 
that?’ 

As my companion spoke, the chapel bell, which was an unusually 
loud and shrill one, suddenly commenced tolling. She started from 
her seat. ‘Is the bell going for service, or anything?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ I said; ‘there is no one in the college but myself’ 

‘That must be my father then,’ she said; ‘I shall easily find him 
now. She sprang forward, and, before I was aware of her purpose, 
reached the door, which I had closed on entering. 

‘ Stop, stop!’ I cried ; ‘take care ; the handle is loose on the other 
side ; it is going to be mended to-morrow. If it comes off r 

But I was too late. The enamelled knob came off with the 
hasty wrench she had given it, nearly throwing her backwards, while 
the spindle or pin of the latch, which was attached to the other 
handle, fell with it on the floor outside. We were fast prisoners ! 

Notwithstanding her trouble, my companion burst into an irre- 
pressible fit of laughter, in which I joined with equal heartiness. But 
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it was short-lived ; the bell continued tolling, and reminded us that 
something must be done. I had no doubt that her surmise as to her 
father was correct; the bell was rung, not from the chapel itself, but 
from one of the staircases which adjoined it, and the unhappy man, 
in his access of delirium, must have amused himself by pulling it. 

‘Do not be alarmed,’ I said; ‘as you say, we know now where 
your father is, and we can easily calm him down and persuade him to 
come with us.’ 

‘ But how are we to get at him?’ said my visitor, who had been 
making strenuous but ineffectual attempts meanwhile to force the 
latch. 

And the question was more easily asked than answered. I applied 
every contrivance that ingenuity could suggest, knife-handle, scissors, 
tooth-brush, squared pieces of stick—nothing would do: the latch 
refused to accommodate itself to any mechanism but one, and this lay 
hopelessly on the floor outside. The only remedy was to force the 
door itself. But how? 

I was pondering the means, when a startling change took place inthe 
character of the bell-interlude. Tired, apparently, of the measured sounds 
he had been producing, the Captain suddenly quickened his pace, with 
the result technically known in college as ‘swearing ;’—*‘ he,’ i.e. the 
bell, ‘ arn’t begun to swear yet,’ was the traditional reply of a bedmaker 
to drowsy undergraduates. Peal after peal now rang out like a fire- 
alarm, reverberating through the whole college, and, doubtless, for 
miles round it. Nor was this all. Stimulated by his success, and 
probably finding the performance still too monotonous, the ringer 
imported into it some elements of tune. The note could not be 
varied, but the time and movement could, and the National Anthem, 
with fragments of other melodies, became clearly distinguishable. 

Meanwhile I was labouring at the door with much energy, 
although wholly misdirected. My rooms were on the upper floor, so 
that the door was our only chance; but it was of tough wood and 
opened inwards, opposing to all aggression a policy of masterly 
inactivity: I had no tools, and neither kicks nor blows made the 
smallest impression upon it. I paused for a couple of minutes, and 
then collected myself for a final effort ; one of the panels might be 
smashed in, and this would allow of our egress. The poker was a 
heavy one; I caught it up, and, swinging it round my head, dealt 
half-a-dozen strokes with the best of wills. 

Still, however, no result as regarded the door. But one effect 
followed : my last blow was distinctly echoed, rather to my surprise, 
at some distance outside. I struck again, and again heard the echo. 
Hold, though: was it an echo? Why, there it is still, going on 
more than a minute afterwards; a much heavier sound, too, than my 
implement had produced; a combination of sounds, rather, with a 
heavy thud, thud, among them, like a battering-ram. As I listened, 
the truth suddenly flashed upon me—they were forcing the college 
gates | 
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Well, it was the best thing that could happen perhaps; an 
additional item in the bursar’s books, but we should be liberated, and 
the poor Captain delivered into proper charge also: I awaited the 
result contentedly enough. But I little knew what fortune had still 
in store for me ! 

For some time the college gate seemed to offer as obstinate a 
resistance as my own door, but at length I could hear that it was 
carried ; there was the crashing of timber, a loud shout followed, and 
then, hundreds upon hundreds as it seemed, a tumultuous mob 
rushed into the building. Apparently these sounds gave a new 
direction to the Captain’s thoughts, as the bell-solo, which had con- 
tinued uninterruptedly during the attack on the gate, contributing 
its horrible merriment to the general din, now suddenly ceased. 
Meanwhile the storming party, headed by one of the proctors, were 
already pressing forward into my court. Behind the proctor and his 
constables was a strong body of the town police, with a detachment 
from the fire-brigade. The Mayor followed, arm in arm with the 
Vice-Chancellor, and in the rear were a legion of roughs, who 
speedily occupied every inch of standing ground. 

Alone in college, indeed ! 

‘Nobody to be seen,’ I heard the Vice-Chancellor say, as he 
entered the court, ‘no smell of fire anywhere! What can it all 
mean, Mr. Mayor ?’ 

That official was about to reply, when one of the police interposed. 
‘ We shall soon find out, Sir, he said ; ‘there is a light in one of those 
upper rooms; the room at the back, Sir, where the open window is ; 
someone is standing by it now.’ 

In effect, on hearing the voices outside, I had hurried forward to 
explain matters, and was proceeding to do so as well as the Babel of 
sounds which followed my appearance would admit. But I was 
unexpectedly cut short. Pressing to the front of the throng, which 
he had joined unobserved on quitting the bell, I saw the commanding 
figure of Captain Pakenham. A fresh delusion had swept across the 
distempered brain, and he now advanced, in great apparent agitation 
but with gentlemanly courtesy, to the Vice-Chancellor, who was in 
academical costume. 

‘I presume, Sir,’ he said, ‘I am speaking to someone in authority 
in this place ?’ 

* Unquestionably, said the Vice-Chancellor. ‘Can you explain 
to us what is the matter? We are all in the greatest perplexity.’ 

‘I am come here in quest of my daughter,’ said the Captain: ‘I 
have reason to fear that she has been decoyed into this college by the 
person whom you see standing at the window there. Yes, yes; there 
she is!’ 

There she was, no doubt. On hearing her father’s voice, Miss 
Pakenham bad stepped forward also, and was trying to gain his 
attention. But she might as well have talked to the Nile cataract. 

‘Agnes, Agnes!’ he exclaimed again, in a tone of agony, ‘my 
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child, my infatuated, lost child! She is all I have left, Sir,’ he added, 
turning to the Vice-Chancellor ; ‘the only prop of my old age; her 
mother is dead, her two brothers dead ; and now, through the machi- 
nations of a heartless villain———’ he stopped in uncontrollable 
emotion. 

The mob hitherto had been in the best of tempers, exhilarated, as 
well they might be, with the liveliness of the whole proceedings ; but 
on hearing the Captain’s speech their mood changed entirely. Taken 
individually, the constituents of a British mob may be questionable 
characters ; but collectively, their enthusiasm for virtue, and repro- 
bation of any departure from it, would content a Rhadamanthus. A 
volley of execrations broke forth. 

‘ Scoundrel!’ ‘ miscreant!’ ‘ call ’isself a passon indeed !’ (which, 
by the way, I didn’t) ; ‘’eave summat ’ard at un, Jim ;’ ‘ pitch un out 
of yon winder ;’ ‘leave un to we, and see if us’n don’t make a hole 
in the river for un,’ were among the mildest of the remonstrances 
addressed to me. Agnes had withdrawn from the window, terrified 
by the uproar; but I remained there, gesticulating and endeavouring 
to make myself heard, although quite fruitlessly ; every movement 
was the signal for a new outbreak. 

At length a lull came in the storm, and the Vice-Chancellor called 
to me. 

* Come down at once, Sir,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ are you lost: to all sense 
of shame? Come down immediately, and bring the unfortunate 
young lady with you.’ 

‘I can’t come,’ I replied; ‘the lock is hampered—-I mean the 
handle has P 

‘Ugh! Ugh!’ burst forth again from the mob; one or two of 
the more active employed themselves in digging up the stones with 
which the court was pitched, but the police stopped this, and also 
cleared the staircase, for which a general rush had been made. Silence 
was again restored for a moment, and the Vice-Chancellor turned to 
Captain Pakenham, who still stood near him, looking the image of 
grief and despair. 

‘ Have you any reason to suppose, Sir,’ asked the Vice-Chancellor, 
‘that your daughter came here of her own accord? I mean, had 
there been any previous acquaintance between her and this—person ?’ 

‘ Alas!’ said the Captain, ‘I: know not ; we are almost strangers 
in the place. We were walking in the street together, when she 
suddenly disappeared, and it was only after numerous inquiries that 
I traced her here, and then the college seemed deserted.’ 

‘It was you then who rang the bell?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the Captain, unblushingly ; ‘ it seemed the only 
means of obtaining assistance. My poor child .. .’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said the Mayor, who here interposed, ‘ but what is 
your daughter’s age? She seems very youthful.’ 

‘ Not quite sixteen,’ was the answer. 
‘Then that will enable us to deal with the case. 
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young lady came with her own will, her abduction under sixteen is 
now by statute a criminal offence. Serjeant Pilchard, you had better 
make the arrest at once; take two of the constables with you, and 
you can force the door if necessary.’ 

No force was needed, however ; the defaulting handle and spindle 
lay on the floor outside my room, the latch responded to them, 2nd 
in less than two minutes I was in the hands of the police. It was in 
vain that Agnes protested; guileless as she was, her quick wit com- 
prehended something of the position, and she attempted, again and 
again, to explain what had really happened. But the men’s orders 
were peremptory, and, in any case, the prejudice against me would 
have been too strong; whatever she said was attributed to the in- 
fluence I had acquired over her, and any further remonstrance was 
cut short by her father’s appearance in the room. Eventually they 
walked away together, the terrified girl clinging to Captain Paken- 
ham’s arm, and endeavouring to screen her features from the scores of 
curious eyes that were strained upon them. My own removal was 
delayed for a much longer time, as the mob were evidently preparing 
to take the law into their own hands. Gradually, however, the col- 
lege was cleared; a hackney-coach drew up close to the gate, and in 
this I was placed, and, under a strong escort of constables, reached 
the police-station in safety. Here I was locked up for the night, it 
being arranged that my examination should be taken the first thing 
next morning. 

It was all miserable enough. The cell was of the vilest descrip- 
tion, very small, very dirty ; no accommodation for passing the night 
except a straw palliasse in one corner; nothing to eat or drink, no 
light, and a torrent of cold air streaming in from an open grating 
above my head. Miserable enough as far as the surroundings went. 
But my own feelings were far from being in unison with them; I was 
conscious of them as facts, but that was all; even the serious charge 
which hung over me, and which, absurd as it was, would still have to 
be rebutted, hardly caused me a moment’s thought. My whole facul- 
ties were absorbed in the contemplation of one object—Agnes Paken- 
ham ; her loveliness, her intelligence, where she had stood, how she 
had spoken, every detail, even to the most ordinary and most minute, 
of our brief acquaintance. ‘The fair vision had flashed before me, 
and I was spell-bound from that moment; the nympholept of a 
naiad-haunted grotto. Had the day’s proceedings resulted in penal 
servitude for life, it would hardly have troubled me at present: she 
would be in court, the exquisite face and form would gladden my 
sight once more—that was the sole idea of which I was capable. 

But I was doomed to disappointment. 

Towards daybreak, I slept, or dozed, my brain teeming with con- 
fused images of last night’s occurrences, but with a radiant halo shed 
over them, like the opening of a gate in Paradise. At eight o’clock 
some coarse food was brought, and I was told to prepare for my 
examination at ten. But before that hour arrived, the cell was again 
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unlocked, and, this time, my visitor was no less a personage than the 
Mayor himself. 

‘I have come to offer you my sincere apologies, Mr. Burchill,’ he 
said: ‘I trust you have not been greatly inconvenienced ?’ 

I was on the point of saying that I had never spent a happier 
night in my life, but I checked myself and substituted something 
appropriate to the situation. 

‘The fact is,’ continued my visitor, who was a good deal embar- 
rassed—speculating, it may be, on the contingencies of an action for 
‘false imprisonment’—‘ the fact is, we have ... that is to say, 
there has been a serious mistake.’ 

‘I am perfectly aware of it, Mr. Mayor,’ I said: ‘ had my mangled 
corpse been floating somewhere down the river at this moment, it 
might have been still more serious, How did you arrive at the con- 
clusion that you have been e 

‘ Made thorough fools of,’ interposed the Mayor. I never felt 
more ashamed in my life. It seems that on searching his lodgings 
last night, that horrible man P 

Don’t abuse him,’ I said; ‘I have a high respect for the Captain. 
Besides, it wasn’t his fault.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said the Mayor, doggedly ; ‘ but I wish he could 
have had brain-fever somewhere else ; the story will be in all the 
newspapers to-morrow morning. He got home all right.’ 

‘ And the young lady also ?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, fortunately, although the crowd molested her a good deal. 
Then, the first thing the father did was to make them a speech from 
the balcony, about all kinds of things—-prize money, and travelling 
dawk, and flesh-coloured tints, and heaven knows what; then, when 
they laughed, he ran downstairs and challenged a bargee to fight, 
which they did, and the man was almost killed. At last it became 
evident that his mind was affected, and they contrived to secure him 
in his own room, where he still is. And this morning early the 
young lady came to my house, and explained the whole circumstances; 
and this, with the certificate of two medical men who have been 
called in, will be quite sufficient.’ 

My face, I was conscious, lengthened perceptibly as the Mayor 
spoke. ‘Then,’ I said, ‘ Miss Pakenham will not . . . I mean, there 
will be no examination ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the Mayor, with some surprise at my evident 
discomposure. ‘ You are free to leave the station at once, and I have 
only to repeat my apologies for your detention here.’ 


It was all over then. Escaping from Crupples, who had just 
returned to college, and whose astonishment and inquiries as to the 
scene of havoc which met his eye were interminable, I buried myself 
once more in the solitude of my own rooms. 


Trebly solitary they looked to me this morning. I could do 
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nothing, arrange nothing, think of nothing, but the apparition which 
had greeted them overnight. Hour after hour struck, and I sate 
almost motionless, my mind brooding incessantly on its one theme. 

I was aroused by a light tap at thedoor. ‘ Come in,’ I exclaimed ; 
and, in the next moment, the person with whom my thoughts were 
thus occupied stood before me, looking more lovely than ever ; a 
slight flush which overspread her features added to their charm. 

‘I am disturbing you again,’ she said, ‘ but I could not go away 
without asking your forgiveness for the annoyance we have caused 
you. We leave by the next train, but I found I should just have 
time.’ 

‘ « Annoyance ”! “ next train” !’ I echoed, confusedly. *‘ But pray 
sit down, Miss Pakenham.’ 

‘Indeed,’ she said, ‘I fear I must not. My father is much 
better, and I hope will soon be himself again, but he has been ordered 
change of scene and occupation, and we are to start immediately ; I 
have, literally, only two minutes. Say, please, that you kindly 
forgive us.’ 

She held out her hand, as she spoke, with a sweet smile. I had 
no words to answer her; could ask nothing, realise nothing, except 
the fact that she was there. But I grasped the small hand in my 
own, and, pressing it to my lips, kissed it, passionately and fervently. 
She seemed surprised, but, I fancied, not seriously displeased ; the added 
flush on her cheek was hardly that of anger. But there was no time 
to speculate as to this. Turning hastily from me, and dealing warily 
this time with the treacherous handle, she closed the door after her, 
and disappeared. 

In what. direction, after weeks of inquiry and baffling search, I 
found it impossible to ascertain. Not even the faintest clue presented 
itself. 

* * * * a . ” 

Some years passed by. I was not only fellow, but college tutor ; 
established, to all outward appearance, as a confirmed ‘ don.’ But this 
exterior very greatly belied my inner man. Not one feature or 
lineament of Agnes Pakenham had faded from my memory in all this 
time, no pulse in my own veins cooled down ; my love for her was as 
passionate, all-absorbing, intense, as ever. That it was, in all human 
probability, entirely hopeless, seemed to make no difference ; there it 
was, and, until I ceased to exist myself, every fibre of my being must 
thrill to it. I worked, amused myself, ate, drank, slept; but these 
were all mechanical actions; my real self was wrapped in hers, 
tracking her, in fancy, to a hundred places, picturing what might be 
her interests and pursuits, hearing her voice and seeing her image in 
every object and hour of life. Very absurd all this, but altogether 
true. 


There came a certain Long Vacation which I did not, as here- 
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tofore, pass in College. I had been wandering among the Dolomite 
mountains, and returned by the Tyrol and Munich, where I spent 
three days ;—the ‘ Glyptothek’ and ‘ Pinakothek’ might have occu- 
pied as many weeks. On my last day, as it was intended to be, I 
dined at the Goldener: Hirsch, where I was located, and then was 
driven out of the public room by the preparations for that eight 
o’clock ‘abendsmahl,’ at which the German appetite shows to such 
incredible advantage. It was late in the season, but the evening was 
fine and warm, and I sauntered through the streets, returning to the 
porte cochére, where I amused myself by watching the arrivals for the 
ensuing repast. These were complete at last, and the gateway, which 
had been occupied by numerous knots of talkers meanwhile, was again 
deserted. 

But I found myself still lingering there; something in the sur- 
roundings brought back to me a scene, very different in some respects 
and yet very similar in others, in past years. Just so had I stood, on 
just such an autumn evening, much in the same attitude, the occu- 
pant, as now, of a solitary gateway deep in shadow, on the day when 
I first saw Agnes Pakenham. How vividly I recalled every incident 
of our strange meeting! with what tenfold vividness, and how bitterly 
at the same time, did the retrospect bring herself before me! How 
hopelessly lost she was to me ; and yet, how passionately loved ! 

I was thus occupied, when my reflections were abruptly cut short. 
More to my surprise, if possible, than when I first saw it, a tall figure, 
which I at once recognised as that of Captain Pakenham, strode ra- 
pidly by me, as it had done on that former memorable occasion, and 
turned the corner into the main court of the hotel. 

Not, however, to disappear this time. I followed instantly, and 
found that he entered the conciergerie, and was asking the porter 
some question—the address, as I gathered, of someone who had been 
staying in the hotel. This was produced, and before I had decided 
what to do, he had regained the street, where I still followed, in 
cautious but close pursuit. ‘ 

A keen chase once more, for the Captain walked as fast as ever; 
but a more successful one. Through main streets and by-streets; 
past palace and cathedral, theatre and museum. Out into the 
suburb Au, eventually, where the stately Maria Hilf church rose, pale 
and glimmering in the moonlight. Then down a country lane, sha- 
dowed with tall trees. At last, the garden-gate of a small villa ; and 
here the Captain paused ;—the quarry was run home. He traversed 
the garden, and entered the house with a latch-key. I remained 
outside, in a tumult of thought. Was Agnes alive? well? with her 
father ? still heart-whole ? should I be allowed to see her ? what excuse 
could I make for doing so? would she recollect me? had I any 
chance or no chance?—a hundred similar questions. For hours [ 
stood by the gate, torturing myself with speculation, and, at the same 
time, intently watching every window of the house, in the hope of 
seeing her passing figure. 
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No such good fortune occurred, however ; one by one the lights 
were extinguished, and I returned to the hotel, where I achieved some 
broken sleep. 

Next morning found me again at the villa, at the earliest moment 
when it was possible to present myself without impropriety. The 
suspense was intolerable, and I was determined to see Agnes, if she 
were there; if not, to discover when and where she could be seen. 
Would the servant never answer the door? How incurably slow these 
Germans were! Let me ring again. My hand was on the bell, when a 
well-remembered laugh, every tone of which set my veins tingling, 
echoed from the passage inside. In the next minute Agnes herself 
stood before me. 

How lovely she was now! how changed, and yet how entirely the 
same! ripened into womanly beauty, but with the same grace, the 
same innocence, the same underplay of merry thought. And there was 
one further point of identity. She knew me at once, and the flush 
which had overspread the fair features when I last saw them now 
again mantled on cheek and brow. 

‘Mr. Burchill!’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh! how glad I am—I mean, 
how glad papa will be tosee you! He has so often talked of our dread- 
ful conduct, and wished that he could make his personal apologies 
for it.’ 

‘I saw him coming home last night,’ I stammered out, ‘and ven- 
tured on calling here to inquire. I hope he is quite recovered ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ she said ; ‘ but pray do not stand in the passage ; come 
into our little sitting-room, please.’ 

Agnes was in a walking dress, with a portfolio in her hand, 
and I made some pretence of hesitating. ‘ You were going out,’ I 
said. 

*It is of no consequence whatever; I was only going to the 
Pinakothek: I have taken up painting as a profession, for our means 
are as limited as ever, and I go there to the ladies’ studio every day. 
We have taken this house for six months, and in the winter we go to 
Rome, for I must work hard.’ 

‘ Profession ’! ‘ work hard’! Could it be then that she had formed 
no engagement; this priceless gem still unappropriated ;— possibly, 
possibly within my own grasp? All this flashed through my thoughts 
in less than one second. 

‘Papa is out,’ she continued, as she ushered me into the room; 
* but he will be back in halfan hour. Shall I show you some of his 
sketches ?’ 

The Captain’s sketches were admirable, I have no doubt ; but to 
this day I have no conception what they were about. But Agnes, on 
entreaty, shyly produced some of her own, and we sate, side by side, 
looking over them. How quickly the half-hour ran itself out! 

And how quickly sped away the ensuing weeks! The end of the 
Vacation found me still in Munich ; return to College, until this issue 
was decided, I could not and would not; the undergraduates must 
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take care of themselves, or put -up with only one tutor for the 
present. 


There came a day, at last, on which we walked home together 
from the Pinakothek. For, by a singular coincidence, I generally 
found myself quitting the main body of that building nearly at the 
same time that Miss Pakenham left the ladies’ room. And, after 
some remonstrance, my escort home had come to be accepted ;—the 
days did close in earlier now, and the suburb Au was unquestionably 
some distance off. 

It was an exquisite evening. The Bavarian Alps were rosy in the 
distance, and the sky was steeped in the gold and crimson of an 
autumn sunset, its colours almost matched by the deep-dyed but still 
unrifled foliage of the Hofgarten. ; 

‘One turn in the avenues, Miss Pakenham ?’ I suggested. ‘Or, 
by the way, the “* English Garden,” as they call it here, will be still 
more beautiful. May we not enjoy it together ?’ 

‘I am afraid,’ she began hesitatingly, but I continued my plead- 
ing. ‘It may be our last evening,’ I said. ‘I have had a peremp- 
tory letter from College this morning, and I hardly know how to 
delay my return any longer. The garden is not five minutes’ walk 
from here.’ 

I think Agnes guessed what was imminent, for she trembled a good 
deal. But she did not refuse the arm I offered, and we strolled 
through the park-like gardens in company, admiring the tints, and 
yet not saying much about them either. Saying very little about 
anything. Then, at last, in a mossy pathway, where the foot fell 
noiselessly, and the pulses of parting light quivered on the tall stems, 
my heart’s secret leapt to the lips. 

‘ Agnes,’ I exclaimed, stopping short in our walk, ‘I cannot live 
without you; beauty, and joy, and hope, and energy all mean one 
thing with me now, and that is your love. Agnes, Agnes, can you 
give it me ?’ 

She withdrew her arm from mine, and sat down on a bench near 
us, but without speaking. I still urged my suit. 

*I am utterly unworthy of what I ask, I said, ‘infinitely un- 
worthy. I can give nothing in return for it, neither wealth nor 
position, nothing but my poor self. If you scorn that, as you well 
may——’ 

‘ Stop, stop,’ she said at last, ‘I shall begin crying if you speak 
like that, and I am too——’ 

‘Too what, Agnes?’ 

‘Too happy to cry,’ were the words which caught my ear; very 
faintly breathed, hardly articulated; but I did hear them. I flung 
myself by her side, strained the shrinking form to my breast, showered 
on lip and brow the kisses of a long pent-up love. 

Eventually she contrived to extricate herself—how, I hardly 
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know, for there was scant relenting on my part—and then I spoke 
again. 

‘ After all, Agnes,’ I said,‘ you have not answered my question 

et.’ 
: * What question ?’ 

‘Whether you can give me the priceless love I have asked for ; the 
boon of your heart.’ 

‘No,’ she said, demurely, ‘I am sorry to say I cannot.’ Demurely 
enough, and yet in the corners of the mouth there was something 
which looked like the Aurora-birth of a laugh. 

‘“ Cannot,” Agnes?’ I ejaculated; ‘what do you mean? Why 
not ?’ 

* Because it was given away years ago,’ was the reply. 

‘Given!’ I again exclaimed; “to whom?’ 

‘Toa —, who was left alone in College one evening, and 
‘0 misconducted himself there that, he had to be taken in custody by 
the police!’ 





Fuigut NaAturaAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


Introductory Remarks. 


N nature there are three principal forms of locomotion: walking, 
swimming, and flying; and three great highways: earth, water, 
and air. The several forms of locomotion have many things in 
common, walking in many instances merging into swimming, and 
swimming into flying. The three highways in like manner closely 
resemble each other in so far that they are all material, 7.c. com- 
posed of particles of matter more or less widely separated from each 
other. The earth, when struck by the travelling surfaces of animals 
(feet, fins, and wings), affords an wnyielding fulcrum, and a maximum 
of support and recoil; the air, when similarly treated, affords a yield- 
ing fulcrum, and a minimum of support and recoil ; the water being 
intermediate in these respects. 

There is a visible connection between the several forms of loco- 
motion on the one hand, and the highways acted upon or traversed 
on the other. Nature modifies the travelling surfaces of animals, 
and adapts their movements to the earth, the water, and the air 
respectively. She reduces the size of the travelling surfaces of land 
animals, and causes them to strike the unyielding earth gently; she 
expands the travelling surfaces of fishes, and causes them to lash the 
mobile water with a very considerable degree of vigour; while she 
very greatly expands the travelling surfaces of insects, bats, and 
birds, and causes them to attack the yielding air with immense energy, 

There is plainly a unity of design in the travelling surfaces of 
animals, and these on all occasions take the form of levers and in- 
clined planes. 

The levers formed by the travelling surfaces of animals are in 
every instance means to an end. Like other levers they act upon 
something extraneous to themselves, and that something is always 
and invariably material in its nature; in other words, it is the 
matter of the solid earth, the matter of the mobile water, or the 
matter of the highly elastic air. In common parlance we are not 
accustomed to regard air as a substance; but if allowance be made 
for the wider separation of its particles, it is as truly a substance as 
either the water or the earth. 

If a land animal strikes the ground with its travelling surfaces 
sufficiently hard, it does one of two things: it either displaces the 
earth or displaces itself. If it displaces itself, which it is safe to do 
(seeing the earth is unyielding), it walks, runs, or leaps. If a fish 
lashes the water with its tail with sufficient energy, it not only dis- 
places the water (water furnishes a yielding fulcrum), but it displaces 
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itself, and this is swimming. If a flying creature strikes the air 
with its wings with sufficient power, it displaces the air and itself at 
one and the same time (the air, like the water, furnishes a yielding 
fulcrum), and this is flying. 

Locomotion in all its forms is due to action and reaction. There 
is in every instance the thing striking and the thing struck. The 
thing striking is the travelling surface of the animal driven at 
various degrees of speed according to circumstances; the thing 
struck is the highway traversed by the animal, viz. the earth, the 
water, or the air, as happens. To strike effectively, the travelling 
surfaces of animals of necessity take the form of levers and inclined 
planes, and these are actuated or brought into play by muscular 
action. 

Locomotion in animals, as witnessed in walking, swimming, and 
flying, is a purely physical problem. There is nothing mysterious in 
it. It isa simple question of force acting upon matter through the 
instrumentality of travelling surfaces, whether these take the form of 
feet, fins, or wings. 

It is easy to understand how the earth supports a living body 
moving along it. The earth is solid and resisting, and supplies, as 
stated, a rigid or immobile fulcrum to the travelling surfaces of 
animals acting upon it. It also affords a recoil to the travelling 
surfaces, which increases in proportion to the rapidity with which the 
travelling surfaces are made to move. It is less easy to understand 
how the water supports a living body moving along or through it. 
The water is fluid, and yields readily to external pressure. It conse- 
quently does not, like the earth, supply a rigid or immobile fulcrum 
to the travelling surfaces of animals acting upon it, but a mobile, 
yielding, and treacherous fulcrum. Water also, in virtue of its 
yielding nature, affords when struck by the travelling surfaces of 
animals a less vigorous recoil than the earth. 

The air, like the water, is a fluid, but it is immeasurably less 
resisting and immensely lighter than the water; the weight of water 
when compared with air being something like 1000 to 1. If the air, 
which furnishes the highway for the wings of flying creatures, were 
as gross and palpable as the water and the earth, there would be no 
difficulty in revealing the secrets of flight. It is the tenuity and 
levity of the air which misleads the judgment and baffles the com- 
prehension. 

Bodies which float in water sink or fallin air. As a consequence 
the travelling surfaces of flying animals are enormously expanded, 
and take the form of swiftly moving, elastic pinions. Air, like water, 
supplies a yielding or movable fulcrum to the travelling surfaces of 
animals acting upon it; but the recoil obtained from air is very 
feeble as compared with that obtained from water. Air, therefore, is 
the most difficult form of matter to deal with, as far as locomotion is 
concerned. To tread upon the air—and this is literally what is meant 
by flying—becomes quite a serious matter. Nature, however, is equal 
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to the oczasion, as thousands of flying creatures testify ; and the man- 
ner in which she eludes and overcomes the great law of gravitation is 
truly wonderful. 

Air, under ordinary conditions, is an extremely light, tenuous, 
and harmless fluid. Still air is impalpable to the touch, and exerts 
no pressure save that known as atmospheric pressure. Rouse it, 
however, as it rouses in the tornado, and it becomes a tremendous 
power, equal to the uprvoting of trees, the unroofing of houses, and 
the destruction of navies. The matter of the air thus violently 
agitated becomes, in some senses, irresistible. It lifts and whirls 
along solid masses incredible in their dimensions and weight. We 
have only to transfer the fury of the hurricane to the wings of flying 
creatures to understand how they lift their bodies and hurl them 
through space. 

In flight one of two things is necessary: either the wings must 
be driven at a very high speed in still air ; or the air, violently agitated, 
must strike the under surfaces of the wings moving gently, or held in 
one position at an upward angle, after the manner ofa boy’s kite. 
This is a sine qua non. The speed at which wings are driven 
diminishes in proportion as the wings become large, but in every case 
they must be made to move more or less briskly if the air is not 
moving ; and they must be made to move quicker than the air if 
the air is to be controlled, and the flying creature is to fly in any 
given direction. 

The great difference between the water and the air as highways for 
the locomotion of animals amounts to this: the water, being a heavy, 
incompressible fluid, floats or buoys up the animal immersed in it, 
and affords a comparatively substantial recoil to its travelling surfaces. 
A swimming animal has consequently only to propel itself; the air, 
on the contrary, being a light and highly compressible fluid, does not 
float or buoy up the animal immersed in it, neither does it afford a 
very substantial recoil to its travelling surfaces. A flying animal 
has consequently not only to propel itself, but also to float or buoy 
itself. 

The analogy which obtains between the water and the air as sup- 
porting media has strangely and gravely complicated the problem of 
flight; the idea uppermost in most minds being, that a flying crea- 
ture must float upon the air as a ship floats upon the water. 

This idea led to the discovery of the balloon by the Montgolfier 
brothers in 1782, nearly a hundred years ago. As, however, everything 
which flies is vastly heavier than the air, it follows that the balloon 
has no analogue in nature. The balloon cannot in any sense be re- 
garded as a flying machine. In a calm it can only rise and fall in a 
vertical line ; and if air currents are present it is wafted about, and is 
<ompletely at the mercy of the wind. As its horizontal movements 
cannot be controlled, it is useless as a means of transport from one 
point to another. The balloon at best is a mere lifting apparatus. 
Tt resembles the flying creature only in this, that it is immersed in 
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the ocean of air in which it sustains itself. The mode of suspension 
is wholly different. 

The balloon floats because it is lighter than the air; the flying 
creature floats because it extracts from the air, by the vigorous down- 
ward action of its wings, a certain amount of upward recoil. The 
balloon is passive; the flying creature is active. The balloon is con- 
trolled by the wind; the flying creature controls the wind. The 
balloon in the absence of wind can only rise and fall in a vertical 
line ; the flying creature can fly in a horizontal plane in any given 
direction. The balloon is inefficient because of its levity ; the flying 
creature is efficient because of its weight. 

Weight, however paradoxical it may appear, is necessary to flight. 
Everything which flies is immensely heavier than the air. The 
inertia of the mass of the flying creature enables it to control and 
direct, its movements in the air. 

While water and air have many things in common, they are not 
identical as far as locomotion is concerned. If a bird wishes to 
propel itself in water the feet are made to strike backwards. If, on 
the other hand, a bird wishes to propel itself in air, the wings are 
made to strike forwards. In the case of the swimming bird the 
feet. push the body forward; whereas in the case of the flying bird 
the wings pull the body forward. In order to ensure flight, the 
wings must fly, as it were, in advance of the body. This is contrary to 
the generally received opinion, but a fact nevertheless. 

As the flying animal has no basis of support in the air, it must 
make one, and this it does in two ways: either by increasing the 
area of its wings, and causing the wings to move leisurely through a 
small space, as in the case of the butterfly; or by diminishing the 
area of its wings, and causing the wings to move with great rapidity 
through a large space, as in the case of the fly. 

The blur or impression produced on the eye by the rapidly vibrat- 
ing wings of the fly, is, or may be, as large as the wings of the 
butterfly. In other words, it comes to the same thing if the wings of 
the fly convert the spaces through which they travel into what are 
to be regarded as solid bases of support for the time being. That 
the wings actually convert the spaces through which they travel into 
what are equivalent to solid bases of support can be readily proved. 
If an insect with its wings in motion be held against a dark back- 
ground, it is seen that practically the wings occupy the entire spaces 
through which they travel, so that even a delicate wire indicator cannot 
be introduced into any portion of the blurs produced by the wings 
without coming in contact with them. 

The same thing happens when an attempt is made to introduce 
drags into wheels in rapid motion. 

The very high speed at which wings are driven in every instance 
secures support, or support plus propulsion. 

The manner in which wings produce what is practically a solid 
basis of support in the thin air, raises the whole subject of flight. 
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NaturaL Fuient. 


Flight naturally resolves itself into a consideration of (a) the 
size, shape, and texture of wings; (b) the manner in which wings 
are applied to the air; (c) the power of wings to create and utilise 
air currents ; (@) the power of balancing possessed by flying creatures ; 
and (¢) the speed at which wings are driven. 

These several items are best considered separately; and, first, 
as to the 


Size, Shape, and Texture of Wings. 


Wings as found in nature consist generally of one or two pairs. 
They form in every instance levers of the third order; the levers, 
curiously enough, taking the form of twisted inclined planes. In the 
third order of lever, as is well known, the power is applied betweer 
the fulerum and the weight to be raised; the power in flying being: 
the living wing; the fulcrum, the air; and the weight to be raised, 
the body of the flying creature. 

Although the third order of lever is particularly inefficient when 
the fulerum is rigid and immobile, it possesses singular advantages . 
when these conditions are reversed ; 7.e. when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and mobile. In this case a very slight move~ 
ment at the root of the wing, or that end of the lever directed towards 
the body, is followed by an immense sweep of the tip of the wing, 
where its elevating and propelling power are greatest. This arrange- 
ment ensures that the large quantity of air necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be compressed and worked up under the most favour- 
able conditions. In this process the weight of the flying creature 
performs an important part, by acting on the inclined planes formed 
by the wings in the direction of the plane of progression ; the weight 
of the body being to the wings pretty much what the string, and the 
hand holding the string, are to a boy’s kite. 

The wings of flying creatures are large if the body driving them 
is weak and light, as in the heron and butterfly ; they are small if” 
= body driving them is strong and heavy, as in the partridge ant 

etle. 

Natural wings are in every instance highly elastic structures ; the 
degree of elasticity varying according to the kind and amount of 
work to be performed. Thus the tips of the wings are more elastic 
than the roots, and the posterior margins than the anterior margins. 
The wings are elastic because they have to operate on the highly 
elastic air, and because when vibrating they must have no dead 
points. 

Wings, in addition to being elastic, are eccentric ; i.e. they move 
irregularly on two centres; the roots of the wings forming the centres 
for the tips of the wings, the anterior margins forming the centres 
for the posterior margins. 
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In virtue of the compound rotation of the wings, the tips of the 
wings always pass through a much greater space in a given time than 
the roots of the wings, and the posterior margins than the anterior 
margins. As a consequence, the posterior margins of the wings (par- 
ticularly their outer thirds) twist obliquely on the anterior margins 
when the wings are made to vibrate. Functionally, the tips of the 
wings may be said to elevate and the posterior margins to propel. 

As regards shape, wings are for the most part triangular, the base 
_ of the triangle being directed towards the body of the flying animal. 
This is necessary for the better balance and play of the wings. Wings, 
in addition to being triangular, are concavo-convex; 7.e. excavated 
or hollowed out beneath, and rounded above. In this respect they 
are umbrella-shaped. The concavo-convex form of wing is found to 
be the best for avoiding the superimposed air during the up-stroke, 
and for seizing the nether air during the down-stroke. 

Lastly, and most important, wings as a rule are slightly twisted 
upon themselves, so that they are to be regarded as helices or screws.' 
The screws formed by the wings are peculiar, in so far that they twist 
and untwist when the wings are made to vibrate, and do not rotate 
like the screws of steamships; they have thus a reciprocating action. 
They further differ from the screws of steamships in this, that they 
are flexible screws, their different portions assuming a great variety 
of angles with the horizon when the wings are in motion. Wings as 
found in nature are to be regarded as screws, either structurally or 
functionally, or both. In other words, whatever the shape of the 
wings when at rest, they invariably become screws when made to 
vibrate. This follows because the several parts of the wings (wings, 
as explained, are eccentrics) travel at different degrees of speed ; the 
tips of the wings travelling faster than the roots, and the posterior 
margins than the anterior margins. As the air resists the progress of 
the several parts of the wings in proportion to the elasticity and the 
speed acquired by the parts, it follows that the more quickly moving 
parts of the wings twist or tend to twist and untwist round the 
more slowly moving parts. These remarks are especially true of the 
outer thirds of the posterior margins of the wings, these portions 
being bent slightly downwards, screw fashion, during the up-strokes ; 
and slightly upwards, screw fashion, during the down-strokes. 


Manner in which Wings are applied to the Air. 


The manner in which natural wings are applied to the air deserves 
more than ordinary attention. It is necessary to master the modus 
operandi to understand even the rudiments of flight. 


* On the Various Modes of Flight in Relation to Aéronautics,’ Proc. Royal Inst. 
of Gt. Britain, March 1867 ; ‘ On the Mechanical Appliances by which Flight is at- 
tained in the ‘Animal Kingdom,’ Zrans. Linn. = vol. xxvi.; ‘On the Physiology of 
Wings,’ Trans. Royal Soc. of Edinb, vol. xxvi.; Encyel. Britannica, vol. ix. ninth ed. 
by the Author. 
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Wings, to be effective as flying organs, must be made to attack 
or strike the air as inclined planes and as boys’ kites. Further, they 
must, as a rule, be made to travel at a high speed, and to reverse in- 
stantaneously, so as to avoid slip. 

The kite and the wing are flown in two ways: either by causing 
their under, oblique surfaces to move rapidly against still air; or, con- 
versely, by causing rapidly moving air currents to strike the under, 
oblique surfaces of the kite and wing, these being more or less sta- 
tionary. In flight, as already explained, one of two things is neces- 
sary: either the wing moving swiftly must violently attack the air, 
or the air in rapid motion must violently attack the wing. The 
principle involved is best explained by a consideration of the manner 
in which a boy’s kite is flown. 

If a boy’s kite is to be flown in still air, one boy holds up the kite 
obliquely, and another boy, with the string in his hand, runs forward 
at a given signal. By this means the oblique under surface of the 
kite is made to strike or attack the still air. It is in this way 
an insect or bird flies in a room full of confined or stationary air. If 
the same kite is to be flown when there is a stiff autumnal breeze 
blowing, the boy with the string in his hand does not require to run 
forward when the other boy lets go the kite. The autumnal breeze 
does the running for him. In this case the air currents strike or 
attack the under, oblique surface of the kite, and force it up. A well- 
made kite under these circumstances clings to or hugs the breeze. It 
always tends to fly upwards, has little if any slip, and possesses re- 
markable buoying power. A man can be elevated by means of a 
large kite without difficulty. 

In the case of the autumnal breeze, the kite is flown principally 
by the air in motion playing upon its under, oblique surface. It 
is in this way the albatross is flown by the trade winds of the 
Southern Ocean. In a stiff breeze, all this magnificent bird has to 
do in order to fly (initial velocity having been obtained) is to expose 
the under surfaces of its long, narrow wings, each measuring from 6 
to 7 feet, at a certain upward angle to the horizon, kite fashion. 
The quickly moving air does all the rest. In such a breeze the 
albatross may not unfrequently be seen wheeling about in space for a 
whole hour at a time, without once deigning to flap its enormous 
pinions. 

It is easy to explain, by the aid of an artificial wing, how all 
wings are to be regarded as true kites. If I build up an artificial 
wing of boys’ kites, I have only to take it in my hand and move it 
obliquely or kite fashion, forwards and backwards in a somewhat hori- 
zontal direction, to reproduce all the movements of the insect’s wing. 

By causing the kite wing to fly forwards horizontally, I uncon- 
sciously cause it to fly upwards, as well as forwards. In other words, 
the horizontal stroke of the wing, in virtue of the obliquity at which 
the wing is held, and in virtue of its elasticity and the resistance 
it experiences from the air, is converted into a forward and upward 
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stroke. The wing, flying as it does forwards and upwards, experi- 
ences no slip. By a sudden turn of the wrist the wing is reversed, 
and is made to fly backwards in an opposite direction. What 
happened in the forward stroke happens in the backward stroke ; 
the wing flies upwards as well as backwards. In reality the kite 
wing, when made to vibrate horizontally, zigzags in an upward 
direction, and attacks the superincumbent air very much as a horse, 
with a heavily laden cart, attacks a hill. Each horizontal thrust 
of the wing is converted into an upward movement, and the aggregate 
of the upward movements furnishes the lifting capacity of the wing. 
If the forward and backward strokes of the wing exactly counter- 
balance each other, lifting power is developed, but no propulsive 
power. If either stroke is emphasised, lifting and propelling power 
are both developed. This explains how an insect can fix itself in the 
air, and how it can dart forwards, backwards, or sideways, with in- 
credible rapidity. 

When the wing is made to travel forwards and backwards as ex- 
plained, it describes a figure of 8 track in space ;? and an analysis of 
the movements made by it shows, that at no two periods of the 
forward and backward strokes are the angles made by the wing with 
the horizon the same; the angles heing always greatest when the 
wing is reversing, and least when in mid career.* 


Power of Wings to create and utilise Air Currents. 


The forward and backward strokes of the wing being the converse 
of each other, they cross at every stage of their progress. They in 
this manner agitate the air rhythmically; the air being thrown into 
waves, which in turn react upon the wing which produces them. 
The importance of these artificial air waves on the lifting and pro- 
pelling capacity of the wing can scarcely be over-estimated. They 
are produced as follows: —The wing when it flies forwards and back- 
wards always draws after it air waves or currents, which air waves or 
currents being constantly met by the wing on its return journey 
enormously increase its lifting and tractile power. The wing 
literally creates the whirlwind on which it rises and progresses, and 
on which it may he said to ride triumphantly. The effect produced 
on the wing by the air currents is similar in some respects to that 
produced on railway carriages when two trains meet, collide, and force 
up a stack of débris. An illustration of the principle involved as 
applied to water may readily be obtained by passing the hand 
through that liquid first in one direction and then in an opposite 
direction. The second pass of the hand is strongly resisted by the 
water set in motion by the first pass. 

In the insect, as explained, the wings are made to vibrate more or 





2 «On the Mechanical Appliances by which Flight is attained in the Animal 
Kingdom,’ 7rans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. pp. 231-234, by the Author. 
® Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb, vol. xxvi. pp. 336-342, by the Author. 
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less horizontally; in the bat and bird, on the contrary, they are 
made to vibrate nearly vertically. The direction of the stroke, it 
should be observed, makes no difference as far as the ultimate move- 
ments of the wing are concerned, the wing in every instance attacking 
the air figure-of-8 fashion, and after the manner of a boy’s kite. 

In the bat and bird the wings during the up-stroke fly upwards 
and forwards and describe one half of the figure-of-$; and during 
the down-stroke they fly downwards and forwards and describe the 
remaining half of the figure-of-8. The wings also twist and untwist 
during the up and down strokes, and so become reciprocating screws. 

When the wing is made to vibrate more or less vertically, it has, 
in virtue of its weight or mass, to contend directly with the great 
law of gravitation. The manner in which it evades this law is 
worthy of remark. 

During the up-stroke the wing presents its upper, convex, and 
least. resisting surface obliquely to the air. It also folds slightly 
upon itself, and becomes more or less limp. ‘To reduce the resistance 
experienced from the superimposed air still more, it does not rise 
vertically upwards, but obliquely upwards and forwards, the anterior 
stiff margin rather than the upper surface of the wing being exposed 
and leading. When the wing rises, the tip and outer third of the 
posterior margin of the wing (its most elastic parts) come in contact 
with the superimposed air, and yield and twist slightly in a downward 
direction, with the remarkable result that the wing is forced up- 
wards and forwards inacurve. In this way the wing propels and 
slightly elevates during the up-stroke. 

During the down-stroke everything is reversed. The wing 
presents its under, concave, and greatest resisting surface to the 
nether air, at nearly right angles. The wing, moreover, expands, 
flattens, and becomes more or less rigid. As the wing descends, 
the tip and outer third of the posterior margin of the wing (its most 
elastic parts) come violently in contact with the nether air, and, as 
they yield and twist slightly in an upward direction, the wing is forced 
downwards and forwards in a curve. The wing in this way both ele- 
vates and propels during the down-stroke. 

When the curves made by the wing during the up and down 
strokes are united, a waved trajectory is produced. From these 
remarks it will be evident that the wing flies forward, kite fashion, 
both when it rises and falls. 

While the wing is engaged in producing one waved trajectory, 
the body of the flying creature is, oddly enough, engaged in producing 
another and opposite one; the wing always rising when the body is 
falling, and vice versd. The wing by its descent raises the body, and 
the body by a momentary and partial fall assists in raising the wing. 
These alternating movements between the body and wing are greatly 
assisted by the presence in flying creatures of elastic ligaments, which 
— the wing over its dead points at the end of the up and down 
strokes. 
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The wing of the bat and bird when it rises and falls draws air 
waves and air currents after it, analogous to those produced by the 
insect’s wing. The artificial air waves and air currents so generated 
are utilised by the bat and bird in precisely the same way as by the 
insect. The degree of support and propulsion afforded by the wing 
of the bat and bird is regulated to a large extent by the amount of 
the concavity of the wing, and the degree of elasticity which inheres 
in its tip and posterior margin. If the wing is very concave, and its 
tip and posterior margin yield but slightly, it supports rather than 
propels; if, on the other hand, the wing is flat, and its tip and 
posterior margin very elastic, it propels rather than supports. Be- 
tween these extremes every degree of support and propulsion may be 
obtained. 

These several points admit of demonstration. 

Ifa simple propelling wing is desired, a long, narrow, flat wing, with 
a stiffish anterior and a flexible posterior margin, will ‘suffice. When 
this form of wing is made to vibrate in a more or less vertical direc- 
tion it is thrown into curves, and forces the air on which it operates 
into waves. It also twists and untwists figure-of-8 fashion as it 
rises and falls. Such a wing resembles the tail of a fish, in that it 
oscillates on either side of a given line. It can be made to fly in. 
an upward, downward, and horizontal direction, according as its 
anterior margin is directed upwards, downwards, or horizontally. 

If a simple elevating wing is desired, a short, rounded, deeply 
concavo-convex, umbrella-shaped wing will suffice. If such a wing 
be made to yield and collapse slightly when it rises, and expand and 
become more or less rigid when it falls, a very perfect lifting wing is 
obtained. If a wing is meant to elevate and propel at one and the 
same time, an intermediate form of wing must be provided ; 7.e. the 
wing must neither be too flat nor too concave, too long nor too 
narrow, too short nor too rounded. It must, moreover, possess an 
intermediate degree of elasticity; the tip of the wing being more 
elastic than the root, and the posterior margin more elastic than 
the anterior margin. Such a wing is equal to all the requirements 
of flight, and if it be applied to the air with a whipping motion, it 
will be found to elevate and propel to quite an extraordinary extent. 


Power of Balancing possessed by Flying Creatures. 


One of the most puzzling things connected with flight is the 
power which flying creatures have of balancing themselves on what 
many would be pleased to term nothing. 

An examination of the joints by which the wings of flying crea- 
tures are attached to their bodies clears up the difficulty. 

Wings in every instance are hinged to the flying body by various 
forms of ball and socket, or what are known in mechanics as uni- 
versal joints. Universal joints, as their name indicates, admit of 
motion in every direction, and wings hinged in this manner can be 
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driven in a forward, backward, upward, downward, or oblique direc- 
tion. They can also be made to rotate in the direction of their 
length. A flying body with wings hinged as explained may not 
inaptly be compared to a compass set on gimbals; where the com- 
pass, in virtue of its rotating on two axes placed at right angles, 
maintains its horizontal position however much the ship pitches and 
rolls.‘ 
The balancing of flying creatures in the air, like flight itself, is 
a purely mechanical problem. To such an extent is this true that 
the position of the wings is a matter of indifference. Thus the 
pinions may be above, beneath, or on a level with the body; or they 
may be directed forwards, backwards, or at right angles to the body. 
In either case the body is balanced mechanically and without effort. 
In flying creatures the centre of gravity is always placed below 
the points corresponding to the insertion of the wings. As a conse- 
quence the centre of gravity in flying creatures is always suspended. 
In insects, where the wings are made to vibrate in a more or less 
horizontal direction, poising or balancing is easily understood. The 
insect suspends itself, gimbal fashion, within a circle of motion; the 
circle of motion corresponding to the spaces virtually occupied by 
its rapidly vibrating wings, which spaces, as already explained, prac- 
tically become solid bases of support. In the bat and bird, where 
the wings are made to vibrate in a more or less vertical direction, 
the manner in which the poise or balance is effected is less apparent. 
The bats and birds, however, increase their horizontal basis of 
support by converting the nearly vertical strokes of* their wings into 
oblique strokes, and by causing the tips of their wings to dart out and 
in, in a horizontal direction, at the termination of the up and down 
strokes. The speed with which the wings are driven has much to do 
with balancing, and it may be stated as an axiom, that the greater 
the speed of the wings the greater the balancing power. 


Speed at which Wings are driven. 


The speed at which some wings are driven is enormous, It is 
occasionally so great as to cause the pinions to emit a drumming 
sound. To this source the buzz of the fly, the drone of the bee, and 
the boom of the beetle are to be referred. When a grouse, partridge, 
or pheasant suddenly springs into the air, the sound produced by the 
whirring of its wings greatly resembles that produced by the con- 
tact of steel with the rapidly revolving stone of the knife-grinder. 

It has been estimated that the common fly moves its wings 330 
times per second, i.e. 19,800 times per minute ; and that the butter- 
fly moves its wings nine times per second, or 540 times per minute. 
These movements represent an incredibly high speed even at the 


* In the case of a flying creature, the body represents the compass ; the¥wings 
and the universal joints at their roots the gimbals; the axes of rotation running in 


the direction of the length of the body, and across it, at points corresponding’ to the 
anterior margins of the wings. 
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roots of the wings; but the speed is enormously increased at the tips 
of the wings, from the fact already pointed out, that the tips rotate 
upon the roots as centres. In reality, and as has been already indi- 
cated, the speed of the tips of the wings increases in proportion as 
the tips are removed from the axes of rotation, and in proportion as 
the wings are long. Thisis explained on a principle well understood 
in mechanics. If a rod or wing hinged at one point be made to vi- 
brate, the free end of the rod or wing always passes through a very 
much greater space in a given time than the part nearer the root of 
the wing. 

The progressive increase in the speed of the wings, in proportion 
as the wings become larger, explains why the wings of bats and birds 
are not driven at the extravagant speed of insect wings, and how the 
large and long wings of large bats and birds are driven more leisurely 
than the small and short wings of small bats and birds. 

That the wing is driven more slowly in proportion to its length is 
proved by experiment, and by observing the flight of large and small 
birds of the same genus. Thus large gulls flap their wings much more 
slowly than small gulls; the configuration and relative size of the 
wings to the body being the same in both. 

This is a hopeful feature in the construction of flying machines, 
as there can be no doubt that comparatively very slow movements 
will suffice for driving the long powerful wings required to elevate and 
propel flying machines. 

The speed of the wing is in part regulated by the amplitude of the 
wing. Thus if the wing be broad as well as long, the beats are neces- 
sarily reduced in frequency. This is especially true of the heron, 
which is one of the most picturesque and at the same time one of the 
slowest flying birds we have. 

I have timed the heron on several occasions, and find that in ordi- 
nary flight its wings make exactly sixty up and sixty down strokes, 
1.€. 120 beats per minute. In the pterodactyl, the great extinct 
Saurian, the wing was enormously elongated, and in this particular 
instance probably from fifty to sixty beats of the wing per minute 
sufficed for flight. 

Fifty or sixty pulsations of the wing per minute do not involve 
much wear and tear of the working parts, and I am strongly of opi- 
nion that artificial flight, if once achieved, will become a comparatively 
safe means of locomotion as far as the machinery required is con- 
cerned. 

It is quite evident, judging from what we find in nature, that 
flight is to a large extent a question of weight and power of body, 
and size and speed of wing. I have in my possession two stuffed 
birds—a diver and a gull, each of which when living weighed exactly 
two pounds. The wings of the diver are comparatively very small, 
and measure only about a third of those of the gull, and yet both 
birds flew perfectly. 

The difference amounted to this: the diver propelled its wings 
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with tremendous energy and rapidity ; the gull, on the other hand, 
propelled its wings very leisurely. 

While there is no law as to the size of wing required for elevating 
a certain weight, there is a law which regulates the size of wing and 
the number of beats made by the wing in a given time, provided the 
weight to be raised is the same. There is also a general law to the 
effect that the greater the weight to be elevated, the smaller by com- 
parison is the wing surface. Thus the insect displays comparatively 
more wing surface than the bat and bird, small insects displaying 
more wing surface than large insects, and small bats and birds than 
large bats and birds. 

The existence of this law in nature promises well for the future of 
flying machines, as it shows that the flying surfaces of even heavy 
flying machines need not necessarily be very large. A flying machine 
may obviously be constructed on one of two principles: it may bea 
heavy, powerful machine, with small wings driven at a high speed ; or 
a light, weak machine, with ample wings driven at a slower speed. 


ARTIFICIAL FLIGHT. 


These observations naturally introduce the subject of artificial 
flight, than which there is no more difficult or important problem 
before the world at present. 

For the first time in history the great problem of aérial naviga- 
tion is being grappled with in earnest by men of the highest scientific 
attainments, in proof of which it is only necessary to state that of 
late years Aéronautical Societies have been established in France, 
Austria, Britain, and other countries, for the express purpose of 
solving, if possible, the knotty problem. 

The votaries of flying may be divided into four great classes or 
categories :— 

Ist. Those who believe in the balloon pure and simple. 

2nd. Those who believe in a modified balloon, propelled by wings 
or screws. 

3rd. Those who seek to produce flight by means of fixed aéro- 
planes, propelled by wings or screws or both. 

4th. Those who seek to dispense with fixed aéroplanes, and who 
aim at producing flight by wings or screws or a combination of the 
two. 

The Balloonists pure and simple need scarcely occupy our atten- 
tion, Balloons, as explained, have no analogue in nature, and cannot 
be controlled. They rise and fall in a straight line in a calm; and if 
air currents are present they are blown over the world’s edge, to the 
detriment and destruction it may be of the aéronaut. They cannot 
be trusted to travel from one point of the earth’s surface to any other 
point, and consequently are useless as flying machines. 

Those who believe in a modified balloon, propelled by wings 
or screws, have apparently reason on their side. They say a flying 
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machine must be elevated and propelled. Light gases suffice for eleva- 
tion, and wings and screws suffice for propulsion. 

This looks very well theoretically, and even succeeds practically 
within doors and in a calm. Out of doors, however, and exposed to 
air currents, the winged balloon and the balloon propelled by screws 
are a failure. The cause of failure is apparent. The surfaces exposed 
by the envelope containing the gases employed in elevating the bal- 
loon are so vast, that wings and screws are inefficient as propelling 
organs. The air currents simply sweep everything into space. 

In order to avert this calamity balloons of late years have been 
made oval-shaped and cigar-shaped, the idea being to propel them in 
the direction of their length, i.e. end on. They have also been con- 
structed of rigid and semi-rigid materials. Hitherto, however, the 
difficulties have proved insuperable. 

Some of those who believe in modified balloons are disposed to 
strike a compromise, and to employ light gases for elevating, not the 
entire flying machine, but the major portion of it—the whole to be 
propelled by wings or screws. 

In this case the flying machine would be heavier, but not greatly 
heavier, than the air. If a gas greatly lighter than hydrogen gas 
could be obtained, this plan might possibly succeed. The difficulties, 
though numerous, are not insurmountable. They are chiefly those 
which belong to the balloon proper, viz. the comparatively great 
surfaces exposed by the gas-holders. In proportion as the machine 
is lightened by rarefied gases it swells in bulk, and becomes difficult 
of propulsion against air currents. 

In nature these difficulties are obviated by reducing the surfaces 
of the flying animal to a minimum, and by increasing by wing move- 
ments its sustaining areas toa maximum. The sustaining areas ofa 
flying animal are fictitious in so far that they are merely the spaces 
occupied by the rapidly vibrating wings. These spaces, however, 
as already explained, practically furnish solid bases of support, from 
the fact that the wings (such is their speed) are virtually in every 
part of the spaces at one and the saise instant. 

A broad distinction is to be made between the passive or dead sur- 
faces of a balloon, and the living, actively moving wing surfaces of a 
flying creature. The dead surfaces of the balloon are so many targets 
for the wind to hit; the living, actively moving wing surfaces of a 
flying creature evade and seize the air alternately, and raise and con- 
trol the wind. 

What is here said of the dead surfaces of the balloon is true within 
certain limits of every form of aéroplane. By an aéroplane, in 
aéronautics, is meant a thin, expanded structure which occupies a 
nearly horizontal position in the air, and which is intended to prevent 
the vertical fall through the air of any body attached to it. The 
aéroplane is fixed, more or less rigid and immobile, .e. it has no 
power of motion conferred upon it. It may be placed horizontally, or 
at a slight upward angle, kite fashion ; and it may take a variety of 
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forms : thus it may consist of a thin, expanded membrane in one piece, 
or of several such membranes arranged in tiers, like so many shelves. 

The cardinal idea of the aéroplane is support. By spreading out 
a thin material horizontally in the air, it is sought to sustain a body 
tending to fall vertically through the air. 

Henson was one of the first to employ the aéroplane as a sustain- 
ing structure for aérial purposes. This gentleman, in the year 1843, 
designed an aérial carriage on a large scale, in which he sought to 
urge forward an extensive aéroplane by means of vertical screws. 


The chief feature in the invention was the very great expanse of its 
sustaining planes, which were larger in proportion to the weight it had 
tocarry than those of many birds. The machine advanced with iis front 
edge a little raised, the effect of which was to present its under surface 
to the air over which it passed, the resistance of which, acting upon it like 
a strong wind on the sails of a windmill, prevented the descent of the 
machine and its burden. The sustaining of the whole, therefore, depended 
upon the speed at which it travelled through the air, and the angle at which 
its under surface impinged on the air in its front. . . . The machine, fully 
prepared- for flight, was started from the top of an inclined plane, in de- 
scending which it attained a velocity necessary to sustain it in its farther 
progress. That velocity would be gradually destroyed by the resistance 
of the air to the forward flight; it was, therefore, the office of the steam- 
engine and the vanes it actuated simply to repair the loss of velocity; it 
was made, therefore, only of the power and weight necessary for that small 
effect. . . . The amount of canvas or oiled silk necessary for buoying up 


the machine was stated to be equal to one square foot for each half-pound 
of weight. 


The defect of Henson’s machine consisted mainly in its rigidity, 
and in the vast amount of sustaining surface displayed by it, this ap- 
proximating it in some measure to the balloon. 

In 1867, Wenham gave a new shape to the aéroplane, in so far that 
he broke it up inte long, thin, narrow strips, which strips he placed 
above each other at a slight upward angle. The aéroplanes in Wen- 
ham’s arrangement consisted of five bands of holland fifteen inches 
broad and sixteen feet long, the total length of the web being eighty 
feet. They practically formed a very powerfui compound kite. 

The idea was.to obtain great sustaining area in comparatively 
small space. It was hoped that when the aéroplanes arranged in 
vertical tiers were wedged forward in the air by vertical screws, or by 
the body to be flown, each aéroplane would rest or float upon a stra- 
tum of undisturbed air, and that practically the aéroplanes would give 
thesame support as if spread out horizontally. Wenham achieved 
only a partial success. His aéroplanes were more or less rigid, and pre- 
sented a large amount of dead surface, so that the objections made to 
Henson’s arrangement apply equally to Wenham’s. Wenham’s aéro- 
planes lifted and sustained, but were very difficult to wedge forward, 
and if a breeze was blowing they became unmanageable in the sense 
that a balloon is unmanageable. When caught in a gust of wind 


they, however, succeeded in lifting the aéronaut without difficulty. 
No, 614 (xo. cxxxiv. ». 8.) R 
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In 1868, Stringfellow constructed a flying model composed of three 
tiers of aéroplanes, a supporting tail, and two vertical screws. This 
model was a miracle of lightness and strength. It displayed thirty-six 
square feet of surface, and its engine represented a third of a horse- 
power, the weight of the whole being under twelve pounds. String- 
fellow’s model had three square feet of aéroplane for every pound of 
weight. It was driven at a very high speed along a taut wire under 
cover, and its inventor averred that it occasionally left the wire and 
flew for a short space. 

That its construction was faulty is proved by this, that it exerted 
a third of a horse-power and weighed under twelve pounds. Now, it 
is well known that no bird weighing twelve pounds possesses a tithe 
of the power indicated. 

Stringfellow’s model, which I had an opportunity of examining in 
action, proves very conclusively to my mind that flight is not the out- 
come of mere levity and power. There must be something more; 
there must be power and weight acting upon properly constructed and 
properly applied flying surfaces. It is to natural flight, and the prin- 
ciples which underlie it, that the aéronaut must look for a solution of 
the intensely interesting but vastly complicated problem of flight. 

The objections made to Henson’s and Wenham’s flying machines 
are equally cogent when applied to Stringfellow’s. 

Moy, so late as 1874, constructed an aérial steamer on principles 
essentially the same as those on which Stringfellow constructed his. 
Moy’s machine consisted of a light, powerful skeleton frame resting on 
three wheels, a very effective light engine, two long, narrow, borizon- 
tal aéroplanes, and two comparatively very large aérial screws. 

The idea was to get up the initial velocity by a preliminary run 
on the ground. This accomplished, it was hoped that the weight of 
the machine would gradually be thrown upon the aéroplanes in the 
same way that the weight of certain birds—the eagle, e.g.—is thrown 
upon the wings after a few hops and leaps. Moy’s machine repeats 
the defects of Stringfellow’s as far as rigid surfaces are concerned, but 
it has the advantage in presenting a relatively less amount of sur- 
face. ‘The diminished surface of Moy’s machine is, moreover, more 
broken up ; and, what is important, a relatively greater proportion of 
the surface (so diminished and broken up) is made active or moving 
surface. These are hopeful features. The idea embodied by Henson, 
Wenham, Stringfellow, and Moy, is plainly that of a boy’s kite sail- 
ing upon the wind, and so far the principle adopted is correct. The 
kite, however, is a more perfect flying apparatus than that provided 
by these gentlemen, inasmuch as the inclined plane furnished by its 
body is more or less flexible, and strikes the air at various angles like 
the living wing ; the angles varying according to the length of string, 
strength of breeze, length and weight of tail, &c. 

The objections taken to the flying machines of Henson, Wenham, 
Stringfellow, and Moy, refer chiefly to surface. The surfaces ex- 
posed by them are out of all proportion to those exposed by flying 
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creatures, and they are, moreover, for the most part, rigid and immo- 
bile or dead surfaces, where again there is a most important depar- 
ture from nature. 

Extensive dead surfaces in a flying machine approximate it to the 
balloon, which we have seen has no analogue in nature. 

Natural wings, as has been more than once stated, present small 
flying surfaces ; but the wings, in virtue of the comparatively large 
spaces through which they are driven, furnish large supporting areas; 
these areas, because of the omnipresence, so to speak, of the wings 
within them, converting them into what are practically solid bases of 
support. The flying creature supports itself solely by wing move- 
ments in a calm, and it is only in sailing flight, when initial velocity 
has been acquired, or when a breeze is blowing, that it even tem- 
porarily employs its wings as aéroplanes. 

So much for the nature, uses, and mode of applying aéroplanes. I 
have now to show how aérial screws and artificial wings operate. The 
aérial screw was first suggested by Paucton, in a work published by 
him in 1768.° He described a machine provided with two screws, 
which he called a ‘ ptéropheres.’ 

In 1796, Sir George Cayley gave a practical illustration of the 
efficacy of the screw as applied to the air by constructing a small 
machine, consisting of two screws made of quill feathers propelled 
by a bent whalebone bow and twisted cord. 

Cayley’s screws were peculiar, inasmuch as they were superimposed 
and rotated in opposite directions. He estimated that if the areas 
of the screws were increased to 200 square feet, and the screws moved 
bya man, they would elevate him. Cayley’s machine is a mere toy ; 
nevertheless it embodies in a general way the true principles which 
underlie flight in nature. The flying surfaces are kite surfaces, which, 
because of the flexibility of the feathers employed in the construction, 
of the screws, strike the air at various angles. It, moreover, displays ~ 
comparatively small surfaces to the air, and these surfaces are, for the 
most part, actively moving surfaces. 

Numerous inventors followed Cayley, the most successful of whom 
were De la Landelle and Ponton d’Amecourt. 

These gentlemen constructed screw flying models propelled by 
clockwork springs, which ascended into the air with graduated 
weights, a distance of from ten to twelve feet. The models in ques- 
tion were so fragile, that they usually broke in coming in contact 
with the earth in their descent. Their flight, moreover, was unsatis-. 
factory from the fact that it lasted only a few seconds. De la Lan- 
delle’s flying machine, as projected in 1863, consisted of two vertical 
poles surmounted by two parachutes, and bearing eight sets of superim- 
posed horizontal screws; a stem and stern vertical screw; a horizontal 
aéroplane ; an engine, and steering gear. The horizontal screws were 
intended to elevate the machine, and the vertical ones to propel it. 


5 ¢ Théorie de la Vis d’Archiméde.’ 
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In De la Landelle’s machine we have Henson’s aéroplane and 
Cayley’s superimposed screws combined. The machine is faulty be- 
cause of its rigidity and the comparatively great size of the aéro- 
plane. The several models referred to (Cayley’s excepted) were pro- 
vided with rigid screws, which for many reasons I am disposed to re- 
gard as an error. 

Since I enunciated my views (1867 °) as to the screw configura- 
tion and elastic properties of natural wings, and more especially since 
my introduction of artificial elastic wings and screws, a great 
revolution has taken place in the construction of flying models, 
Elastic aéroplanes are now advocated by Brown,’ elastic aérial screws 
by Armour,® and elastic aéroplanes, wings, and screws by Penaud.° 

Penaud’s experiments are alike interesting and instructive. He 
constructed models to fly by three different methods :—(a) by means 
of screws acting vertically upwards; (b) by aéroplanes propelled 
horizontally by screws; and (c) by wings which flapped in an upward 
and downward direction. , 

Penaud, in constructing his flying models in 1872, substituted 
india-rubber under torsion for the whalebone and clock springs of the 
smaller models, and the steam of the larger ones. His helicoptere or 
screw model is remarkable for its lightne-s, simplicity, and power. 
It consists of two superposed elastic screws, the uppermost of which 
is fixed in a vertical frame, which is pivoted in the central part of the 
undermost screw. From the centre of the under screw an axle pro- 
vided with a hook or crank projects in an upward direction. Between 
the hook or crank and the centre of the upper screw, the india-rubber 
in a state of torsion extends. By fixing the upper screw and turning 
the lower one a sufficient number of times, the requisite degree of 
torsion and power is obtained. 

The apparatus, when liberated, flies into the air, sometimes to a 
height of fifty feet, and gyrates in beautiful large circles for a period 
varying from fifteen to twenty seconds. Penaud also constructeda 
flying model consisting of a central shaft or back-bone; a wing- 
shaped elastic aéroplane, placed at right angles to the central shaft 
near its middle; a similar and smaller aéroplane, placed aft (his so- 
called automatic rudder), and a vertical screw. The large wing- 
shaped aéroplane was inclined to the horizon ut a slight upward 
angle, kite fashion, the smaller aéroplane presenting a greater angle, 
the whole being wedged forward in the air by the action of the vertical 
screw propelled by india-rubber in a state of torsion. 


* «On the Various Modes of Flight in Relation to Aéronautics,’ Proc. Royal Inst. 
of Gt. Britain, March 1867 ; ‘On the Mechanical Appliances by which Flight is at- 
tained in the Animal Kingdom,’ 7rans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi.; ‘ On the Physiology of 
Wings,’ 7rans. Royal Soc. of Edinb. vol. xxvi.; Encycl. Britannica, vol. ix. 1879. 

7 «The Aéro-bi-plane, or First Steps to Flight,’ Ninth AnnualReport of the 
Aéronautical Society of Great Britain, 1874. 

* «Resistance to Falling Planes on a Path of Translation,’ ibid. 

* The Aéronaut for January 1872 and February 1875. 
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This model, when wound up and let go, descends about 2 feet, 
after which, having acquired initial velocity, it rises and flies in a 
forward direction, at a height of from 8 to 10 feet from the ground, 
for a distance of from 120 to 130 feet. It flies this distance in 
from ten to eleven seconds, its mean speed being something like 
12 feet per second. From experiments made with this model, 
Penaud calculates that one horse-power would elevate and support 
eighty-five pounds. 

The production of flight by the vertical flapping of wings is in 
some respects the most difficult, but this has also been attempted and 
achieved by Penaud and De Villeneuve. 

Penaud’s winged model is composed of a central midrib, corre- 
sponding to the back-bone of a bird; a pair of triangular-shaped 
elastic wings ; a fan-shaped tail; two vertical supports, to which the 
roots of the wings are hinged; a crank made to rotate by the untwist- 
ing of india-rubber in a state of torsion, and a connecting or driving 
rod which extends between the crank and the roots of the wings. 

This model cannot raise itself from the ground, but on being 
wound up and liberated from the hand it descends 2 feet or so, 
when, having acquired initial velocity, it flies horizontally for a 
distance of 50 or more feet, and rises as it flies from 7 to 9 feet. 

Penaud’s flying models are constructed upon true principles in 
so far that the surfaces exposed by them are for the most part elastic, 
and actively moving surfaces. They are, however, only models, and 
are imperfect so far as their driving power is concerned, inasmuch 
as they do not carry their own motors. In other words, the india- 
rubber in a state of torsion which actuates them is twisted by 
the hand, but the hand which originally imparted the power is not 
carried by the models. 

The obtaining of power at second-hand raises an important ques- 
tion in aéronautics. Tramway cars and other vehicles, as is well 
known, are now being propelled by compressed air, and it is just 
possible, and indeed probable, that the Hying machines of the future 
will be propelled in this way. One of the chief difficulties in aérial 
transit is traceable to the want of a sufficiently powerful and light 
motor ; and if compressed air could be stowed away iu the interior of 
the aérial ship and made to do duty, it is evident we should at once 
get rid of the heavy boiler, water, and fuel of the ordinary steam- 
engine, and of the weight peculiar to every form of electric engine. 
A light motor would of itself do much to solve the perplexing 
problem of aérial navigation. 

One of the latest flying machines is attributed to the great 
American inventor, Edison, and an account of it is to be found in the 
New York ‘ Daily Graphic, under date April 1880. It consists of 
an aérial ship propelled by wings. The ship is light and elegant, and 
not unlike one of the beautiful Clyde steamers. ‘The wings are six in 
number (three on each side), and, so far as one can judge from a 
drawing, are constructed on scientific principles. The dead surfaces 
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exposed, although considerable, are not excessive, and the wings are 
well proportioned and comparatively of great length. Few details 
are given, so that the machine is rather to be regarded as an idea on 
paper than a reality. I mention it here to show the ever-increasing 
activity in matters aéronautical, and to emphasise the fact that aérial 
locomotion is at length occupying the attention of the best men in 
these and other realms. 

It would be easy to multiply almost indefinitely the number of 
flying models and flying machines, but my aim in the present paper 
has been not to furnish a history of aéronautics, but rather an 
epitome of the principles involved in natural and artificial flight. 

I have consequently only touched upon what appear to me the 
more salient points in the science of aérostation, and I must reserve 
for future communications the consideration of numerous very in- 
teresting but exceedingly difficult details. 

Aérial navigation appears, and may well appear, Utopian to the 
great massof mankind. It is not, however, on this account impossible. 
It is not, ¢.g., a vain quest after perpetual motion, or the philosopher's 
stone. That it is possible is proved to the satisfaction of every one 
who studies the principles which underlie it; who contemplates the 
flight of the insect, the bat, and the bird, and who examines the 
arrangements of flying models and flying machines already constructed. 
It is a question of time, perseverance, and ingenuity. There is nothing 
supernatural about it. It is simply a very complex physical problem ; 
and the data for its solution are being slowly but surely accumulated. 
' There can, I think, be little doubt that into the vast abyss of air 
—into the thin, intangible, and practically boundless domain which 
-envelops our earthly homes—man will, sooner or later, find his way. 
Already the locomotive has usurped the domain of the quadruped, 
and the steamship that of the fish; and unless there is something 
abnormal and altogether peculiar in aérial physics, the flying machine 
is prima facie destined to invade the domain of the bird. 

It is dangerous in the nineteenth century to say that anything is 
impossible. The impossibilities of to-day are the possibilities of 
to-morrow. 


The telegraph, the telephone, the phonograph, and the microphone 
are in some respects quite as wonderful as any flying machine could 
be; and experience teaches that, in order to obtain great results in 
any given direction, it is only necessary to work in certain grooves, in 
accordance with natural laws, for sufficiently long periods. In the 
fulness of time, things not dreamt of in man’s philosophy come to 


pass. 


J. Bett PerrigRew. 





CONCERNING THE CHEERFULNESS OF THE OLD. 


REMEMBER the words vividly, and the bright little face of the 
human being who uttered them. For memory is wilful: it 
retains just what it chooses. And it rejects, utterly, things much 
more valuable. One is frightened, in these later days, at the strange 
fashion in which old sayings and events recur: looks of people we 
did not spécially care for: sentences long forgotten by the person 
who said them, and neither wise nor witty; yet coming vividly up, 
without reason which we can discern. 

‘IT am awfully jolly; and I don’t know why.’ 

These were the words. They were addressed to the present writer 
by a little boy of ten years old, who had previously been looking for 
a few minutes as though he had something to say which he hesi- 
tated about saying. Finally they were uttered: and they were 
listened to with all befitting sympathy. There are folk (religious 
folk) who would so receive such a bit of confidence from a little boy, 
that he never would confide in them again in this world. It is 
easy to freeze up a confiding little boy: and to some folk it comes 
natural and pleasant. There are human beings (I have known 
them) who would hasten to inform such a little boy that he had no 
business to be happy: that nobody has any business to be happy. 
You remember Lord Neaves’s touching song, ‘ Let us all be unhappy 
on Sunday.’ That song is no doubt excellent, so far as it goes. But 
it is defective: there is a want in it, as folk used to say in Ayrshire 
in the writer’s boyhood. To complete the sentiment, there ought to 
be added likewise from Monday morning till Saturday night. So 
should an elevated and attractive life be fully sketched out. For 
this world is cursed: and assuredly some of its inhabitants are so in 
a high degree. I have known such a little boy as I have named to 
receive the information that for holding such views the likelihood 
was that he would be banged in this world and sent to perdition in 
the next. And though the little boy did not believe it, he was 
* surrounded by such as did. For even as this (briefly said) is the 
outcome of the religious creed of some still surviving; and in this 
fashion they lift up their testimony. 

But this by the bye. I go back to what is pleasanter. ‘I am 
awfully jolly; and I don’t know why.’ 

You looked at the little boy in question; and you perceived that 
the fact was so. He was a sensitive little man, of a nervous tem- 
perament. That he was sensibly happy, was manifest ; and you must 
take his word that there was no assignable reason. It was not the 
beginning of holiday time. Neither had some sympathetic soul, 
once a schoolboy too, largely tipped him. It was an immemorial 
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day. Of course, one knew why the little man felt happy. It was 
because he was so very well. Jollity, or cheerfulness, is the outcome 
of high health. And the over-sensitive nature, which knew its 
occasional seasons of depression, has its times of lifting-up too. 
High health will keep even awfully bad folk cheerful. An accusing 
conscience is silent, sometimes, in the presence of superb bodily 
health. So the Borgias knew. They were very bad: horribly. 
Probably the world never contained a viler pack. But they were 
always cheerful; and always good-natured. They would not poison 
you unless you somehow stood in their way. Then they would get 
rid of you without a moment’s uneasiness. That which is called 
Compunction they knew not at all. And they were equably cheer- 
ful. There were no Ups and Downs. It was not as with Jeffrey, 
often very happy without knowing why; and then in the depths with 
as little assignable reason. A placid friend once entered his study. 
Jeffrey looked up from his table, and said, ‘The greatest human 
blessing is Equanimity.’ Then he went on to say ‘I am thankful 
you have come in. Before you came in, I was perfectly miserable, 
and I did not know why. I would give all I have in the world for 
your temperament.’ And doubtless the sweet-natured and cheerful 
man to whom the words were said was an enviable mortal. He 
never trod upon air: but he never had to ery out De Profundis. 
And there is worse. To wit, to be in the Depths and not be able 
to cry out at all. 

These things are Introductory. Let it now be said that even as 
the little schoolboy was awfully jolly and did not know why, so many 
aging and old folk are tolerably cheerful without ever thinking why. 
The cheerfulness of the old needs explanation. For it is there: 
often in very marked measure. And at first thought, it does not 
seem reasonable. The reason is all the other way. You remember, 
reader, how as a boy you wondered to see an old man laughing 
heartily at a dinner-table ; or telling a story with manifest enjoy- 
ment. His face was wrinkled; and baggy beneath the eyes. Many 
of his teeth were gone, and all his hair. His wife was dead: and 
his children scattered: one or two of them had gone to the bad. 
Yet he was cheerful: neither you nor he knew why. You never 
heard anybody laugh so loud as such old men. Telling a story has 
been named; but you have even heard such sing a comic song. 
In your inexperience you looked at him with much pity. You 
thought he ought to be dead: or, in any case, that if he had any 
discernment he would forthwith lie down and die. 

The surest and safest cheerfulness is that which comes to us 
without our knowing why. For it is the resultant of our own 
nature, and it makes us independent of external causes. It is ever 
as the most hopeless depression is that for which you could give no 
particular reason. For when you say that everything is goiwmg 
wrong, the meaning is that you are unhappy and do not know why. 
Our whole nature has for the present grown into that condition that 
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we see all things as black: and: all facts seem reasons to be 
miserable. You cannot look into a book without finding something 
still further to jar the jarred spirit within you. You cannot talk to 
a friend but something said touches the raw. When a depressed 
mortal gives you a reason for his depression, it is for the most part 
plainly a mere peg on which to hang a fact which would (just at 
present) remain hanging up though the peg were away. Here is a 
curious difference between the material and the spiritual: a differ- 
ence (I mean) at the first view. A table stands on legs. If you cut 
away the legs iu succession, the table goes down. But a mental 
state: a mood, even an opinion: often stands all the firmer when 
the legs are away. You show an old lady, or an old gentleman, 
that the reasons which he (or she) gives you for holding some 
political or theological belief are absolutely futile: and if you be 
young, and unversed in the ways of humanity, you fancy you have 
converted the old lady or gentleman to the right way of thinking: 
the fact meanwhile being that the groundless belief is held more 
tenaciously than ever. In truth, the convictions you hold most reso- 
lutely are those for which you could give no reason. They are the 
outcome of your whole nature in body and soul; and of the training 
of your entire life. The conviction may be sound and right. Many 
mortals besides the proverbial Scotch Judge arrive at sound con- 
clusions without assignable process of reason: and if they tried to 
state their reasons, they would not merely state reasons which are 
unsound, but reasons which they are well aware never guided them 
to the conclusion to which they have come. They see that a thing 
is true: that is all. Or, if there be reasons which in fact deter- 
mined their stand-point, the reasons are such as cannot be stated. 
There is no commoner nor more painful insincerity than that of the 
man who laboriously explains to some public assembly why he has 
concluded or has acted as in fact he has; it being a perfectly 
open secret that the reasons assigned had nothing earthly to do 
with the action or the conclusion. For that matter, probably the 
majority of political and legislative acts are done for reasons which 
the doer of them does not honestly state: which he durst not state. 
Yet perhaps the thing was quite right to be done. 

But we must not get away upon a siding: that is, not get away 
too far. Old folk, when they are cheerful at all, are cheerful as the 
little schoolboy was jolly, never thinking why: not wishing to 
think why. These are moral facts which vanish under the micro- 
scope: which exhale wholly under analysis. The wise will accept a 
hopeful and buoyant mood and be thankful for it, not looking too 
minutely into the question of its reasonableness. As for you, 
youthful reader, you fancy things are reasons for ceasing to be hope- 
ful and cheerful which in fact are not: You think that an old man 
will soon be dead, and therefore that he should be looking gloomy. 
You think that he has not made much of his life so far, and can 
never now come to anything big or fine: You would be very dis- 
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contented, you know, were you (with your present feelings) placed 
as he is placed: and you think he must needs be discontented. 
You would not care to live at all, you think, if you had made 
as poor a thing of your worldly career as the old man has: and if 
you looked as shaggy and ugly: You wrongly fancy that he sees 
himself and his belongings and surroundings as they appear to you. 
Possibly he is extremely pleased with himself, and with everything 
about him: the capacity of adaptation to circumstances and of being 
quite pleased with the inevitable is (God be thanked) something 
wonderful. The hard-featured old woman you saw last night, vested 
in velvet and priceless lace and blazing with diamonds that would 
fetch thousands of pounds, had been quite able to persuade herself 
that she was a beautiful object to behold: though in fact she was 
not. Nota trace of envy clouded the real though somewhat patro- 
nising kindness with which you beheld her converse with divers 
blooming girls in their fresh and buoyant spring-time. 

Let the meaning of the terms used in the present Dissertation 
be settled. Our thoughts are to be of the Cheerfulness of the Old. 
But who are the Old? 

It is to be admitted that here is a matter concerning which 
one’s views have undergone change. For the present, let it be 
accepted that a man between forty and fifty is growing old. Between 
fifty and sixty he is somewhat advanced in life. Between sixty and 
seventy he is old. Between seventy and eighty he is aged. Above 
eighty he is venerable, or patriarchal. But here idiosyncracy is 
everything. It all depends upon the individual man. One shall be 
tottering on the brink of the grave, every sense having failed and 
that which he esteemed his mind quite feeble and overclouded, at a 
stage in life whereat another is bright, active, serviceable as ever. 
To fix eighty as the age of enforced retirement from public duty 
would have deprived Venice of her octogenarian chief, Dandolo; she 
never had a better: would: have deprived England of the service of 
a Prime Minister and a Chief Justice who were superbly equal to 
their work. And some who will read this page never knew brighter 
or courtlier gentleman, with every sense and faculty entire, than one 
soon to be eighty-four. ‘We told our brother that he was doited, 
was the remark of a venerable dignitary who always used the plural 
of dignity: and who was speaking of one ten years his junior. And 
the statement was unquestionably true. Nor could mortal man have 
suggested the Tu quoque. 

Not only the hale and well-preserved amcng the aged, and the 
aging, may be found retaining that cheerfulness which always implies 
a certain self-satisfaction: there are forms of bodily disability which 
are quite compatible with this enviable attribute. Not merely in 
cosy easy-chairs round the great fire in the library of a Club may 
you discern the white heads of men far beyond seventy, with faces of 
serene self-complacency and calm enjoyment; but in less likely 
places too. Pretty late this very afternoon did the present writer, 
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looking with approval upon two old fogies (suffer the expressive 
phrase) each tranquilly comfortable over his newspaper, discover a 
short paragraph in a certain periodical which affected him with pro- 
found satisfaction. For the paragraph stated that a scientific man of 
wide and deserved fame, stricken with physical weakness, retained 
his mental activity and likewise his good spirits. He is in his 
seventy-second year, and is shut up in the house through bodily 
infirmity, not unattended with sharp suffering. But ‘his cheerful- 
ness remains unimpaired: ’ and he is able to carry on his reading and 
his researches in bed ; his best working hours being from six to ten 
in the morning. Long may his cheerfulness abide: though one 
would wish that as soon as may be he should be able to work in a 
locality better suited to an active mind in active exercise. 

The moral table, it was said, appears to stand quite firmly though 
each of its legs be in succession removed. But this is only in ap- 
pearance. In the spiritual world, everything that subsists must 
have a cause, just as certainly as in the material. If the table 
stands steadfastly after the legs have been reft away, this is because 
it never was really sustained by these legs; but by others, which 
remain untouched. And though the cheerfulness of the old may 
appear to the young as a thing without reason, it is in fact a thing 
whose reasons exist, though it may not be easy just at the instant to 
state them. Though the little schoolboy did not know why he felt 
happy, there was good reason why: reason, that is, adequate to ex- 
plain the phenomenon. And in seeking the causes, latent and 
apparent, known and never thought of, of the paradoxical fact of the 
cheerfulness of many who know that their worldly hopes and plans 
have been mainly disappointed, that their life on the whole has been 
a failure, and that the end must be drawing near while they have 
but a very misty conception of anything beyond it,—a conception 
which in fact comes to this, that everything they really cared for will 
be gone,—we look just to that physical and moral make into which 
the whole man insensibly grows. It is very remarkable how, in the 
case of some who went through the active years of their life with 
spirits almost equably depressed, and under a constant load of 
anxiety, the cloud has lifted when they came to that period at which 
the sun might have been expected to go down, or to get behind the 
clouds of the sunset. And it was not that they had reasoned them- 
selves into resignation, nor that they had really gained a firmer trust in 
a good Power above them: It was just: that they had somehow come 
out from under the gloom, and unknowingly grown tranquil and 
cheerful. The growth, doubtless, was mainly physical. They gained 
in bodily health and strength: they learned to live by rule, to 
practise strict temperance, to forswear those deadly poisons of body 
and mind which are cailed Stimulants, which if they ever lifted 
mortal up, ended by dropping him a good deal lower down than 
where they found him. Their nerves grew less sensitive: they had 
got through the critical climacteric periods at which the machine 
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asks whether it shall go on or stop. They know the meaning of 
taking a new lease of life; and, not expecting so much, they in fact 
get more. We used to be told, in the days wherein we studied Moral 
Philosophy (it included Natural Theology ), that one proof of the Divine 
benevolence lay in the fact that the healthful play of the bodily 
organs resulted in a sense of happiness. The difficulty one felt was 
about the fact asserted: for a lot of healthy young fellows were ready 
to testify that they were not happy. But then it was replied, that 
we were so accustomed to feel happy that we did not know when we 
were so: that the healthful play of the physical machinery was so 
familiar to us that we ceased to remark it; but that if any wheel in 
it did for a while go painfully wrong, we should then duly value the 
following ease. And abundant experience has doubtless shown that 
this last statement is true. No doubt, too, the mortal in advancing 
years whose system is eupeptic and whose nerves are unshaken by excess 
tends to be sensibly cheerful. After the turbulence and excitements 
of earlier days, there comes a certain calm. And the declining life 
which it sometimes frightened one to think of, proves to be the best 
of all. There is the calm brightness of the Martinmas Summer. And 
looking back over many years to such a season amid rural scenes of 
inexpressible beauty, it seems to-day as though not the reviving 
Spring, not the miraculous glory of the Midsummer days in unfor- 
gotten Galloway, could reach one so intimately as did the breathless 
stillness of the golden woods in the tender sunshine of early Novem- 
ber. These things hushed one as not the holy place of the most 
regal church can always do. They abide in the memory a possession 
for ever: so much is sober fact: and they have calmed amid divers 
irritations. The most unmannerly Puritan cannot ruffle one, vividly 
remembering such hours. And yet they do not make too pleasant a 
comparison, thinking of the sweetness and gentleness of certain 
among the aging men and women one has known. The little chil- 
dren, we know on the highest of all authority, could remind One 
who knew them of the inhabitants of a better Place: but it seems, 
too, as though rounding to the close, divers of our Race grow into 
something that can be but a very little lower. You, kindly reader, 
do not rank yourself with such: but you are on the outskirts of the 
Company: You are aware of some little of the calm of the later life 
which has thus resulted. You are fifty and more, you are sixty and 
more, you are seventy and more: but these are the best days you 
have known. To be prosaic, you feel extremely well; and accord- 
ingly you feel remarkably cheerful. Nothing ruffles you. Every- 
thing to be done seems easy: all the surroundings are pleasant: all 
the outlook is encouraging. Former experience has taught you to 
value this conscious health. It is not with you quite as it was with 
old Montaigne, who says ‘I am ready to jump out of my skin for 
joy, as for an uncommon favour, when nothing ails me:’ and indeed 
it was worth while to go through a good deal to arrive at such a 
stand-point. But jumping is not much in your way: only you are 
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conscious of a tranquil, pervading, abiding satisfaction. Your con- 
dition, let it be confessed, is somewhat akin to that of the cat 
reposing before the fire. You feel comfortable. And it is a great 
thing to feel comfortable: it is a much greater thing to have the 
faculty of making others feel comfortable. There are those human 
beings to whom you cannot speak for two minutes in the street 
without being jarred, rubbed the wrong way, in brief made 
thoroughly uncomfortable. You come away from them, sore all 
over, jaundiced, suspicious, angry with yourself and with all the 
world. They generally intend to bring about this result: and he 
who intends to do this will commonly succeed in his aim. And, 
though in my experience they have always been religionists of 
peculiar creed and peculiar spirit, they sneak about this world doing 
the very Devil’s work, if such be permitted to man. Sometimes 
they are blatant bullies: sometimes wire-pulling dodgers: but they 
aim at the same end: which is, briefly, to make their fellow-creatures 
uncomfortable; and so to make them bad. No creed can by possi- 
bility exclude the existence of Incarnate Devils. But it is a grand 
thing to go about making all you meet better. And this is done by 
making them happier. If Happy be a high-flown word, substitute 
Comfortable. With esthetic disapproval of a very keen character, 
but not without some measure of moral sympathy, did the writer 
lately hear of a homely preacher of a little Sect, which need not be 
named, who, in performing the ceremony (if the term be permitted) 
at a Wedding, briefly summed up the function and vocation of the 
better part of Humankind. It was in a country which for two 
centuries has been deprived of Liturgical aids: and where, often- 
times to the consternation of such as are both cultivated and devout, 
each preacher is required to provide prayers for himself. In the 
most simple-minded fashion, the decent man signified that he was 
speaking solely in the name of that half of mankind in which he 
was himself reckoned, when he thus expressed himself: ‘ We thank 
Thee that Thou hast given us Wumman, to make us Koamfortable.’ 
Probably the darning of stockings and the ordering of dinner were 
latently in the poor man’s mind, thus expressing himself. But 
higher vocation can hardly be than to make life smoother, kindlier, 
more sympathetic, more charitable, than it could be conceived as 
being in the absence of those whom every man worth reckoning will 
hasten to acknowledge for incomparably the Best of the Race. In 
the hard relations of business, in the devil-developing rejoinders of 
religious controversy, many men are horribly disagreeable as it is. 
But what this world would be without women, only the controver- 
sialist and the Devil know. 

Yes : you are tranquilly comfortable: you are tolerably good : you 
are sensibly cheerful. The short look-out contents. You do not 
trouble yourself much about it. You have learned to take short views. 
You do not plan far ahead. Experience has taught you that it is 
needless: that it is vain: many needless fears and anxieties you have 
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already known: the way grew smooth and the cloud lifted when you 
came to the place: so it will be again. You will not suffer yourself to- 
day to be bearing the burden of many days to come. One at a time. 
He was a wise man, and something more, that American President 
wh» one morning said to an evil-foreboding friend, ‘ My rule through 
life has been, never to cross the Great Bigmuddy Creek till I came 
to it.’ I could quote very grave words, expressing exactly the same 
sentiment: but not here. And I could, if need were, quote an autho- 
rity several millions of times more venerable than great and good 
Abraham Lincoln, All I add is that till we learn by lengthened edu- 
cation, we all tend to cross the Great Bigmuddy Creek many times 
before we come to it, and find it in anticipation a great deal bigger 
and more muddy than in fact it proves to be. I recal very clearly 
a good old lady of eighty years who said to me, ‘ Do you know I used 
to be always keeping myself anxious by looking ahead, but now I am 
quite happy, and I'll tell you howI doit. Day by day, day by day.’ 
She meant what she said, I know. And she did it. 

I said, The short look-out contents. You don’t feel the horizon 
pressing you too closely. You have space in which to stretch your- 
self. A little will do, if your mind be healthy. Nor is the look-out, 
in fact, so much shorter. All you have had of life is so much saved 
out of the fire. You never were sure of it till you had lived it. You 
never could count certainly on a day a-head at any time, however early 
in your life. And you are in no worse condition now. The possible 
time before you is much less, doubtless. But you hope for the best. 
You look for the best. There is better, doubtless. But you know 
what I mean. The consent of wise and good folk, free from morbid 
and transient moods, has concluded that long life is a blessing. It 
cannot be the greatest, or it would not be denied to so many. It 
may be a kindly-permitted illusion, that it is a blessing at all: but it 
is well the illusion is permitted, if it be one. And as for averages, we 
disregard all such calculations in our own case. You fancy yourself 
to be such an exceptional being, that you look (most look) for excep- 
tional length of life too. Ihave remarked this decidedly, in men who 
in fact. are wiser than men in general. Besides that the short look- 
out contents: that we can enjoy the golden and brown Autumn 
leaves without intruding thoughts of the bleak wet Winter boughs: 
besides the fact, too, that transience sometimes adds a singular en- 
joyment as well as a beauty which is all its own: the healthy mind 
lives in a pervading atmosphere rather than a defined conviction that 
the end is not so near after all, and cheerfully calculates on a good 
long time yet. A little since, talking with a dear friend who has been 
lifted high, my friend Brown said something implying that they both 
must soon bid the beloved work and the beautiful surroundings fare- 
well. * Not at all, said the energetic and healthful pillar of the State: 
‘I look forward, please God, for other twenty years.’ And Brown was 
corrected. For even after the twenty years, the pillar of the State 
would only be seventy-four: and wherefore count on abridgment of 
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honour and usefulness? Brown was six months the younger ; but by 
being overworked and worried he had got into the way of mistily 
thinking that about three or four years would see the last of him. 
And indeed there are those who early in September feel as though the 
Winter were upon them ; and who at thirty-three talked of themselves 
asold. But this is wrong as well as depressing. Some cannot help 
it. John Foster was a great man; but his ways of thinking on most 
matters were essentially morbid. Never more so than in the grievous 
fashion in which he anticipated needlessly soon the Winter which he 
specially dreaded. ‘I have seen a fearful sight to-day,’ he once said : 
‘IT have seen a buttercup.’ He could not enjoy the present greenness 
and warmth, for intrusive fears of the coming cold and desolation. 
He was wrong: far wrong. You don’t blame him: you pity him. 
But, body and mind, he never knew brisk health. There are a 
great many thoughts which it is quite fit that we resolutely put away. 
A mischievous mortal, desiring to overcloud the blink of sunshine in 
which others are rejoicing, does not need to tell them anything that is 
not true. You remember Mr. Croaker, and his frequent sentiment : 
‘Heaven send we all be as well this day six months!’ Then a shadow 
would fall upon the faces of middle-aged folk ; as when a meddling 
idiot asks them what they are to make of their boys. Those things 
are thought of quite often enough, be sure; without the idiot’s 
inopportune interference. 

Besides the cheerfulness which comes without a reason thought of, 
as the resultant of the firmer health into which you have got as you 
have grown older, the firmer health which has many times made an 
insurance office accept at fifty a life which had been declined at forty- 
five, there is a lightening which founds upon considerations in the 
nature of reasons for it, which affect us sometimes consciously, some~ 
times latently, but always very really. Let me name one great fact. 
You know now, after doing your work for twenty-five or thirty years, 
that you can do it. You are master of your work: which once you 
were very far from being. You do now, quite confidently and easily, 
what it was, once upon a time, a terrible nervous pull upon you to 
dc. Long practice has given you skill. Your labour is now skilled 
labour. And if you want an example, hard by you, that shall vividly 
bring home to you what difference there is between skilled labour 
and unskilled, between accustomed work and unaccustomed, though 
the faculties were originally exactly the same, just try to write a 
letter, swiftly and legibly, with your left hand. Practice has made 
all the difference between writing with yourleft hand and your right, 
but it is a mighty difference. Even such is the difference between 
the preacher at fifty and at twenty-five. The preacher of fifty, sup- 
posing him to be a successful man in his vocation, ascends his pulpit 
confidently: looks upon his congregation not without the sense of 
authority, and of assured position; has voice and mind under entire 
control: knows thoroughly all the little arts which will arouse flag- 
ging attention, whether in treatment and illustration of his subject, or 
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in use of voice and gesture and eye. Nothing on earth but experi- 
ence could give this thorough training. And its result is unconscious 
in its working. Without ever thinking of the matter, you have 
beheld the practised orator say and do exactly what was needed. And 
more. I have a friend, a most eloquent and charming preacher (alas 
that he diverted to infinitely less important work gifts not vouchsafed 
to many men in any one generation), who tells me that when he first 
entered the Church and was early placed in the sole charge of a large 
parish, he was oftentimes possessed with an awful fear that Sunday 
would come round and he would have no sermon ready at all, good or 
bad. And sometimes, truly, it was hard enough work to have it 
ready. But after many years’ experience you know that the sermon 
issure. You may barely manage it; but you will manage it some- 
how. I do not here suggest that the passing years will accumulate 
material which is so speedily forgotten by the average hearer that in 
about four it may again be held asnew. I mean that a strong assur- 
ance grows that something will come against the hour that needs it. 
The morning comes on which you have to preach. You are quite easy 
though you are quite blank. The best you can ever say may of a 
sudden be given you: in any case, there will be something to say. 
Only the experience of lengthened time could give you this comfort. 
One speaks of the work one knows best ; one has found most trying. 
You go to church in very good time: but you are quite free from 
nervousness, on most days. My friend Smith has told me on several 
occasions that never till he dies will he forget the first morning on 
which he officiated in his own church. There were two services each 
Sunday: and only by preaching extempore at one of them could he 
face his work at all. He had carefully considered what he should 
say, and made a few notes of it as landmarks: but the words must be 
provided on the moment. There were nearly a thousand people in 
church, and he had never tried to preach without book before. It 
would not have done, either, quite to fail: it might have ruined a re- 
spectable career. As it proved, extreme nervous tension gave him a 
fluency which astonished himself. But each Sunday morning in the 
later years, thinking of the miserable trepidation of the youth of 
five-and-twenty he was, Smith is well reconciled to being a good deal 
older. The aging mortal, too, doing any public duty, has the comfort 
of knowing that not much depends upon any single appearance. 
People know his mark. If he do exceptionally well, they will not 
think the better of him on the whole. Nor though he do exception- 
ally ill will they think the worse of him. 

In other matters than duty, the years you have seen have taught 
you what is cheering. You know that if you get into a scrape you 
will get out of it again: not to say that you know better than to get 
into scrapes. In earlier days, when things went wrong, you fancied 
they would never come right again. Now, you have a strong belief 
that things will right themselves somehow. 

Then, you get accustomed to things ; and so get reconciled to them. 
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Use reconciles one to most things. It pretty nearly equalises the 
actual enjoyment of all places in this life; if only you be free from 
actual pain, and from shame. Here isa great source of the cheer- 
fulness of the old: probably the main secret of it, after all. You 
are subdued to your position and surroundings: you are in a manner 
content. You have left off thinking of getting higher, or farther 
on. You know you have got to the end of your tether. If you have 
not got what you wished at first, and anticipated, you know you have 
got all you are to get. Why worry, and push; when nothing will 
come of it? If you be the reader I want, you never worried, nor 
pushed: but oh how much of these you have beheld in those around 
you! You chose a walk in life which you thought wholly excluded 
worldly ambition. You have found, with grief, it is not so. It is 
only that an awfully inferior lot contend for the deplorable little prizes 
attainable. A Donkey is as eager to win a donkey race, as a magni- 
ficent thoroughbred to win the Derby. MacTattle is as earnest to be 
a prominent spouter in the Town Council of his little bourg, as Lord 
Beaconsfield ever was to lead the House of Commons. To souls of 
peculiar nature, and singular antecedents, there is room for ambition 
anywhere. What appears to worthy folk a very Valley of Humiliation 
is tosome as the summit of Mont Blanc. And they assert themselves 
in one of two ways: by vulgar bluster, or by specially mean wire-pul- 
ling. The outcome of the whole mode of life one has remarked to be 
spite, envy, jealousy, violent depreciation of other folk, and unscru- 
pulous dishonesty. ‘A leein’ body’ was the Doric description which 
an honest man gave of a conspicuous animal insuch a sphere. And 
the frantic hold which such unworthy creatures keep upon any little 
molehill whose top they have reached, is (if possible) exceeded by 
their frantic terror lest anybody else attain the molehill’s summit. 
Of course, ‘ the worm willdo his kind.’ But it is disagreeable to see 
him do it: disagreeable to be within some miles of him as he is doing 
it. You feel it is degradation even to behold the sorry sight. And 
it makes you very angry. Now, though seva indignatio be often 
quite right, it is wearing. And unless you be a man like Mr. Carlyle 
(which is improbable, though you try to write like him), you had best 
exclude it. For you will not much help your kind, while you will 
appreciably harm yourself, 

But you, worthy and downright reader, have learned to be content. 
You learnt it long ago. But with these advancing years, you have 
learnt it very thoroughly: you are content to a degree that surprises 
yourself, You take mortifying facts with entire composure. You 
know that your success, though scanty, is quite as great as your de- 
sert. There are vulgar folk, or possibly only thick-skinned folk, who 
every now and then show you in the frankest fashion how little they 
think of you: but you really do not mind at all. Many yearsago, 
a young parson, known to me, told me with some bitterness that 
Miss Limejuice had inquired of him whether he was to preach next 
Sunday: and learning that he was not, had said, musingly, ‘ Oh, then 
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we must make a point of coming ‘to church.’ A few years later, he 
would not have regarded the good old woman’s suggestion at all. 
People are quite entitled to think illof you. And though cultivated 
folk do not commonly tell you so, even among them there are some 
who will. And plainer folk will reveal their estimate of you with 
no polite disguise whatever. ‘ We have got a far cleverer man than 
you into the Town Council,’ said a man in South America recently 
to a friend of mine, thinking to mortify him. But my friend replied, 
with much sweetness of temper, ‘I see you are a man of discernment : 
I entirely agree with you.’ And, thinking of the fashion in which 
as you grow old you get quite reconciled to things which you kicked 
at sorely in earlier years, let me mention the sad necessity laid upon 
many men of highly-cultivated taste in a country well-known to me, 
of living among the most horribly ugly surroundings. I speak of the 
surroundings which are man’s handy-work. Nature, in that country, 
is not unfrequently very beautiful : sometimes this is felt as compen- 
sation: sometimes the contrast between man’s works, and those of 
the Creator, aggravates the suffering with which man’s works are 
beheld. Not in Ceylon, but in Perthshire, there are spots where 
every prospect pleases; and only the buildings which man has erected 
(both secular’ and ecclesiastical) are incredibly vile. Yet folk came 
to take it patiently. There was keen suffering, at first, in the 
esthetic young Scotch parson, each time he entered his awful kirk, 
each time he listened to the frightful caterwauling of his flock, led 
in their praise by a broken-winded precentor of fourscore years, so 
decent a man that he could not be got rid of. But now the young 
parson, having held his charge for thirty years, and having signally 
failed in all endeavours to improve his church or mend his music, 
talks to you of both with a sad but resigned smile. He tried to get 
a choir, and they thought it thaytrical (that was the word): he got 
designs for the restoration of the church, but objection was taken 
that they would make the little building a Popish Panorama. 
And he was beaten. Yet he took it contentedly. I know such men 
well, at this moment, who may be reckoned by scores. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said some words, last summer, which I should 
like to hear quoted at what is called in the North a Meeting of 
Heritors: not that the words would produce the smallest good effect. 
‘IT am sure,’ said the sensible and unfanciful Scotchman, ‘ that the 
general effect of looking day after dey upon a hideous building is de- 
basing: I will not say demoralizing.’ Let the words be repeated : 
and then let those present look round the frightful edifice in which 
they are assembled. A friend of the writer, a man who is some- 
thing more than an honour to the class to which he belongs, recently 
declared, on a public occasion, that certain folk in Scotland are bound 
to provide not a parish church in each parish, but a building capable 
of being used as a parish church. And then to think of the men who 
in'many cases must exercise their function in such buildings: Nor- 
man Macleod doing his work to the last in the execrable hovel which 
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at Glasgow is still called the Barony Church. There must be the 
staple of goodness in very many Scotch human beings, if the Arch- 
bishop was right: for they are not debased nor demoralized utterly 
though it has pleased God to subject them to the great trial of ‘ look- 
ing day after day upon a hideous building.’ Most grievous of all is 
his case who ministers in an edifice which was once, and for centuries, 
magnificent: which a few thousands of pounds would make magnifi- 
cent again: who would willingly undertake to find the needful money : 
but who would not be permitted in course of law to move a finger 
towards restoration so long as half a score of ignorant blockheads 
choose to interpose their vulgar veto. I am by no means sure that 
it is well to be content while things are so: one ought to be up and 
at the malicious and untutored sectaries till they are shamed. 
But there are mortals who by their make are hardly capable of being 
shamed. And in trying to shame them you would* probably put 
yourself into a fever: and fail after all. Well, the tide is flowing. 
Things will be set right in time: but perhaps not in our time. 
Meanwhile, some folk try to fancy themselves resigned, or even con- 
tent; when in fact they are only beaten. And such get very low 
down. I know a clergyman who proposed to put a window of coloured 
paper in the apse of a grand and most beautiful church of the twelfth 
century. And he was prevented from doing so, not because the idea 
was too horrible, but because the thing would have been too fine. It 
is hard, indeed, that circumstances make it unbecoming in you to in- 
form certain folk what fools you think them. 

Let these thoughts be dismissed with a sigh; a wearied sigh. 
And let the more cheering reflection be suggested, that with advancing 
years you know better how to manage people. Your patience becomes 
extreme: but you break out about once a year. Yet, in fact, hardly 
anything surprises you, in many mortals, in the matter of the capa- 
city of taking offence. But you make allowance, and are not put 
about. You know what to expect: and you are not irritated greatly 
even by the most remarkable manifestations of unreasonableness and 
ill-temper. I have remarked that only time brings a man to this 
position of forbearance: a man, I mean, whose circumstances make 
him wholly independent of the ill-tempered and unreasonable people: 
to whom they can do neither good nor harm: ‘and who, unless 
from sympathy with human weakness, can quite easily afford, when 
small beings take the pet, to let them keep it till they grow tired of 
it. Many years of dealing with many fellow-creatures have taught 
old folk to expect a percentage of pettedness, vanity, and perversity, 
in those with whom they have to deal. If you take up a piece 
of lead, and find it heavy, you don’t get angry with it. You don’t 
say, with bitterness, ‘Just the regular thing.’ No doubt, it is not 
the lead’s fault that it is heavy: while it is (to a certain degree) 
Snarling’s own fault that he is a cantankerous fool, or a spiteful 
mischief-maker. Still, with his constitution and his surroundings, 


it would have been difficult for Snarling to have turned out much 
82 
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better than he is. And some folk say (though it appears incredible) 
that he was in former years more disagreeable than he is now. On 
the whole, a great patience comes with growing experience: and a 
humility too, which makes you feel, as you look at some very 
idiotic doing, that it was all in yourself to have done the like, in 
conceivable circumstances. The fact, that they are not easily disap- 
pointed in their neighbours, not much surprised by anything they do, 
is a considerable factor in the maintenance of the cheerfulness of old 
folk. But, even to the last, it irritates many men and women to find 
how difficult it is to get a message conveyed with tolerable accuracy : 
notably, how frequently a civil message is made an uncivil one in 
process of transmission. When you send word to a servant that you 
will be greatly obliged by such a thing being done, the greatly obliged 
rarely arrives. But, not unfrequently, instantly, or this moment, is 
added. I beheld that done, within the last few hours. I have known 
an intimation to be made in a Scotch church, to the effect that 
it would be a great improvement in seemliness and heartiness were 
the congregation to stand during Praise, conveyed in the ipsissima 
verba, * You're to stand up at the singing!’ To such as know the 
Race, the result need scarcely be told. 

There is a lesson, only learnt as we grow old, which lightens ma- 
terially the burden which was borne in earlier years. It is the lesson 
to let go, to leave hold: to give up. It is a lesson very slowly and 
very hardly learnt, through a discipline which may well be called 
heart-breaking. I am not thinking, now, of the leaving go our hold 
upon those who must go before us from this world: but only of the 
ceasing to hold, or think we hold, in our protecting grasp, those who 
must go out from us, who must go away. You fancied you must 
keep your children always about you: that you could not live unless 
you had your arm (so to speak) round them all: that they could not 
live unless this were so. Even when one and another must go ont 
from under the roof, you seemed still to be keeping your hold of 
them : still directing what they should do. You had to learn to let 
go. You could not keep your hold: it was needless: they did not 
want you todo it. It is natural, to desire to keep in your hand all 
that you care for. I remember well how one who, after many years 
of modest means, suddenly succeeded to a large fortune, was bewil- 
dered on learning in how many various ways and places these scores 
of thousands were invested ; and said earnestly, ‘I wish I had it all 
tied up in a bag and put under my pillow.’ So would simple-minded 
parents keep their children under the paternal roof. Of course, it 
cannot be: and you must be reconciled, as you can, to your boys 
being far away. ‘I have them in every corner of this world,’ a worn 
mother said to me the other day, speaking of the boys and girls of a 
great household which the last few years have scattered wide: ‘I did 
not think I could have lived: but you see I am living after all.’ The 
words were said with a very sad smile. Yes, you are living, and 
working: but the absent are never forgotten, certainly never for 
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a single day. It remains strange that the bright face has gone out 
from your door: and that going about your vocations you never can 
meet, in the familiar ways around, the hopeful presence, nor hear the 
pleasant voice. The letters from a distant country are well, and you 
make much of them: but no page that ever pen travelled over can 
look at you like the kindly, familiar face: like the glistening eye. 
Still, you go out cheerfully on the day which brings the Australian or 
Indian mail: and you learn, gradually, that they can do without you, 
can stand well on their own feet now, have got out of your charge 
and care. You have let them go. Perhaps it was falling to a lower 
level when you did so. But the burden is a little lightened. You 
have not so much to do as you once thought you had. Possibly you 
never were doing so much as you vainly fancied. 

One has remarked, with joy, that in the case of many worthy folk, 
living decent and prudent lives, there comes in the latter years in the 
course of things greater comfort in worldly circumstances. It is not 
always so, unhappily: but this seems the rule. Many young folk 
marry when they ought not, because they cannot afford it : and great 
anxiety and trouble follow. Sometimes the poor heads go under 
water altogether. But, by hard work, and close economy, many pass 
through that sickening time into better days. The time comes when 
they have got through their pecuniary anxieties: though, as Sir . 
Walter said, who spoke from experience, it takes long to get the 
chill of poverty out of one’s bones. Still, the terrible heart-sinking 
calculations are no longer needed. The ends are pretty safe to meet. 
One likes to see old folks who feel justly entitled to things; to 
little comforts and luxuries not permitted in earlier years. If one 
could but find a four-leaved shamrock, it should be so with all. And 
many good people enjoy those things none the less, and all the more 
freely, for the all-pervading though unexpressed sense that it cannot 
last long. That sense is not without its soothing. You remember 
how Wordsworth met a little physical misfortune: a tooth of no 
small importance broke away. But the great man merely said, 
calmly, that this would have been a more serious thing if it had hap- 
pened forty years before. Such a reflection helps: in a fashion which 
young people cannot understand. 

And a self-complacency sometimes grows. The aging man is 
pleased with himself: and with much simplicity sounds his own trum- 
pet. He is permitted to do so. Young folk listen to him with 
apparent sympathy, whose words in like circumstances to a contempo- 
rary would be ‘Shut up, old fellow, and don’t make a fool of yourself.’ 
Not but what from a very early age, human beings take the measure 
of a boastful old fogy. I see yet, over years, an old gentleman stating 
with much iteration, to two schoolboys of fourteen, that a certain 
improvement in a certain city was ‘all my idea:’ ‘it would never 
have been done but for me:’ and very much more to the same effect. 
This was in the course of a walk together. At length the little 
party came to a narrow way where they could not walk abreast: and 
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the boys modestly gave place to the old gentleman. He went before, 
and they followed after. And while still the sound was borne upon 
the breeze, ‘ all my idea,’ and the old gentleman went on blowing his 
trumpet, the boys behind were winking each to the other, and by 
lively gestures of a disrespectful character were expressing their con- 
viction that he was a vapouring old soul. But happily he did not see 
them. Idid. And I beheld certain contortions of countenance and 
certain arrangements of the fingers which I afterwards learnt are 
employed by boys of a jibing nature in the presence of what they 
esteem as foolishness on the part of those to whcm they ought to look 
up. Though the gestures were unfamiliar, I had no difficulty in 
making out that they were not designed to express veneration. 
My friend Smith was with me: and he stated that the whole proceed- 
ings reminded him vividly of an essay he wrote when in the Moral 
Philosophy Class, on The Interpretation of Natural Signs. 


A. K. H. B. 





Vittace Lire or George Exior. 
To mpiv éx’ eiphrne mpiv EOeiv viac "Axa, 


N the opening of ‘Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,’ we are told that it is 
supposed to begin in the year 1788, about the middle of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The date of ‘Adam Bede’ is 
eleven years later. In ‘Silas Marner’ we are in the middle of the 
great French war ; and in ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ and ‘ Amos Barton’ 
we are in the reign of George IV. But within the forty years which 
intervened between the close of the American war and the death of 
George III., but little change had taken place in the habits, manners, 
and ideas of the English people. At the end of this period the 
change was beginning, and in the upper strata of society it had, of 
course, made considerable progress. But among the farmers and the 
clergy and the smaller squires who inhabited the midland counties of 
England, remote from the metropolis, remote from the sea coast, 
with few newspapers and no leading articles, without railways, and 
but partially pervaded by the manufacturing industries of the ad- 
joining towns still comparatively in their infancy, the old fashions 
and old beliefs and old prejudices survived in their integrity, forming 
amine of wealth for the first literary artist whose instincts should 
lead him to the spot. Such an artist was the late George Eliot, 
whose reputation, as it was originally created, will also in our 
judgment be principally preserved, by her pictures of English rural 
life. The humours of the old generation which she could remember 
well herself, and which must often have been described to her by 
others who knew them still better, were the main sources of her in- 
spiration in those earlier tales by which she at once gained the 
public ear, and leaped into a foremost place among the imaginative 
writers of the age. It is easy to see that this is what she really de- 
lights in. She revels in her Hackits, and Lammeters, and Tullivers, 
and Dempsters, as Miss Austen did in her Mr. Eltons or Mrs. Nortons: 
turns them round and round, and exhibits them in every possible 
aspect, as if determined that nothing should be lost. We may see in 
fact the motive spring of these enchanting fictions in the opening 
pages of * Amos Barton,’ not less than in the picture of Old Leisure 
to be found in ‘ Adam Bede.’ 


Immense improvement! says the well-regulated mind, which uninter- 
mittingly rejoices in the New Police, the Tithe Commutation Act, the penny 
post, and all guarantees of human advancement, and has no moments when 
conservative reforming intellect takes a nap, while imagination does a little 
Toryism by the sly, revelling in regret that dear old brown crumbling pic- 
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turesque inefficiency is everywhere giving place to spick and span, new 
painted, new varnished efficiency, which will yield endless diagrams, plans, 
elevations, and sections; but alas! no picture. Mine, I fear, is not a well- 

ted mind: it has an occasional tenderness for old abuses ; it lingers 
with a certain fondness over the days of nasal clerks and top-booted parsons, 
and has a sigh for the departed shades of vulgar errors. So it is not sur- 
prising that I recall with a fond sadness Shepperton Church as it was 
in the old days, with its outer coat of rough stucco, its red-tiled roof, its 
heterogeneous windows patched with desultory bits of painted glass, and 
its little flight of steps with their wooden rail, running up the outer wall, 
and leading to the school children’s gallery. 


The pathetic and the tragic elements conspicuous in all these 
stories, and on which perhaps the authoress herself has expended the 
greatest amount of conscious labour, are nevertheless in the general 
effect which they produce subservient or subordinate to the humorous. 
Mingled in due proportion they naturally enhance each other, and it 
has been observed before now how greatly the interest of many of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels is heightened by the perpetual contrast 
which they afford between the eccentric and the terrible features of 
human existence. But whether it is because there is less peculiarity 
in incidents of terror and pity, in crime, death, and ruin, or whether 
the specific peculiarities which really differentiate them are lost in 
the vastness of the generic horror which belongs to all, whatever be 
the reason, it seems certain that wherever the two are brought in 
contact in the same narrative, it is the humour which makes the 
deeper impression on us—humour we mean not in the sense of 
comedy, as those apparently employ the term who represent Mrs. 
Poyser as the culminating effort of George Eliot’s humour, but in 
the sense in which it illustrates character. There is more humour, 
for instance, in Mrs. Patten’s remark, ‘ Now, Mr. Hackit, I niver was 
a sinner,’ than in all the highly extolled sayings of Mrs. Poyser, 
admirabie as many of them are. The deeper emotions of our nature 
have rarely been stirred by a more powerful or skilful hand than his 
who drew the last hours of Fergus MaclIvor and the agony of Flora, 
the dreadful tale unfolded to the Earl of Glenallan by Elspeth of 
the Craigburn Foot, or the loss and the return of Harry Bertram, the 
death of the ruined Ellangowan, and the grief and final joy of the 
devoted Dominie. Who will deny that for one who has these passages 
by heart a hundred will rather turn to the exquisite delineations of 
Sir Everard Waverley and Miss Rachel, of the Baron of Bradwardine 
and Balmawhapple, of Oldbuck and Mr. Blattergowl, of Colonel Man- 
nering, Mr. Pleydell, and Dandie Dinmont? There are exceptions to 
this rule, no doubt. In the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ and in ‘ Kenilworth’ 
the cloud of doom hangs too darkly over the principal personages of 
the story to allow us to think of anything else but the impending 
catastrophe. But even in the ‘ Heart of Midlothian’ the sorrows of 
Effie are soon chased out of mind by the characters of Douce Davie, 
and Captain Knockdunder, and Jeanie’s conversations with her father 
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about ‘the auld wrastling times when folk were gifted with a far 
sight into eternity.’ It is the same with the authoress now before 
us. Mr. Gilfil with his long pipes and his short sermons, and his 
old brown setter and his top-boots and spurs which sometimes got 
entangled in his surplice, will always constitute the great charm of 
the story which goes by his name. Janet’s repentance and Mr. 
Tryan’s earnestness are overshadowed by the picture of the Con- 
servative and orthodox party in the ‘Blue Lion.’ Hetty Sorrel and 
even Dinah must give place to the portraits of Mr. Irwine and Lis- 
beth, and the old Squire, and the parish clerk. The ‘uncles and 
aunts’ tower high above every other element of interest in ‘The 
Mill on the Floss;’ while in‘ Silas Marner,’ though that marvellous 
portraiture of man’s inner life claims the homage of our intellect, it is 
that good and wholesome woman Mrs. Winthrop, Mr. Solomon Macey 
the clerk, Mr. Snell the landlord, and Mr. Dowlas the farrier, who 
really possess our hearts. 

Whether the above views be accepted by the public or not, there 
is, we think, quite sufficient truth in them to justify usin selecting the 
humorous aspects of George Eliot’s novels for the subject of a separate 
notice, more especially when taken in connection with the particular 
kind of rural life which she excelled in describing, and which had 
hitherto, as far as we know, gone without its sacer vates, at all events 
in the domain of prose. Crabbe indeed takes us into the labourer’s 
cottage and gives us his own version of rural felicity, a version on 
which we shall have something more particular to say hereafter ; and 
in what may be called the tragedy of common life George Eliot treads 
partially in his footsteps. But he does not treat his subject dramati- 
cally, and he has little power of depicting character. George 
Eliot was the first who took the village community as it stood, a 
little world by itself, with its aristocracy, its clergy, its middle and 
its lower classes, and drew materials from it for a series of dramas. 
which will be forgotten only with the English language. 

The scenes of these various stories are laid chiefly in the midland 
counties of England ; and though ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ cannot easily 
have been in Staffordshire or Warwickshire, yet the people in it are 
the same people, and talk the same language, as in ‘ Adam Bede’ or 
‘Silas Marner.’ It is not pretended that there is any such marked 
peculiarity in the inhabitants of this district as to enable us at once 
to recognise their portraits in George Eliot’s pages, and to declare 
that the originals of them could only have been found in that group 
of counties which occupies the central part of England. People very 
like the Poysers and the Bedes, and the Lammeters and the Casses are 
to be found in all counties; but still they are the same with a dif- 
ference. There is a certain undefinable sturdiness in the midland 
character, intensifying perhaps into roughness as you get further north, 
which distinguishes it, slightly it is true, but still quite perceptibly in 
the eyes of any competent judge from the 400s of the neighbouring 
provinces. There are differences likewise of a still less palpable or pic- 
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turable kind between the people of different counties which George Eliot 
has unconsciously reproduced in the inhabitants of her native district, 
such as none but a native could recognise, and not even a native could 
describe. There is, thirdly, the dialect and grammar of the midland 
counties, of which George Eliot was a perfect mistress, which perhaps 
more than anything else make her characters seem to be old friends 
to anyone at all conversant with the bucolic speech of Warwickshire 
or Leicestershire. Such a one, if he: has arrived at middle age, 
must recognise many a familiar figure and familiar voice in Martin 
Poyser, and Joshua Rann, and Mr. Casson, who had ‘ lived among the 
gentry from a by, and many other characters and scenes, all alike 
redolent of the soil. Mr. Poyser coming in to ‘hev a cup o’ tea’ at 
four o'clock, or in his shirt sleeves to meet the squire, ‘a shade redder 
in the face than usual from the exertion of pitching.’ The same 
in his drab coat and breeches, and waistcoat of the red and green, 
walking to church on Sunday morning through those well-known 
meadows where the new-mown grass is lying in thick swathes all a 
glitter with the recent rain, while Tommy and Marty find ‘a per- 
petual drama ’in the great rambling overgrown hedge: Dame Tripp 
and her pig, Mrs. Parrot and her turkey, the conversation at the 
‘ Rainbow’ over the loss of Silas Marner’s gold, or at the ‘ Donni- 
thorne Arms’ over the coming of the new tenant, start at once into 
real life and voice at the touch of memory, and carry us back 
through many years to the quiet little midland village which was 
once ‘home.’ We have likewise been privileged to know some few 
surviving specimens of those faithful pagani who ‘ felt a whispering 
awe at the sight of the “quality,” such as of old men felt when they 
stood on tiptoe to see the gods pass by in tall human shape.’ ‘ He’s 
coming,’ used to be the exclamation of one whom we can just remem- 
ber, as he saw the stately figure of the squire descending through the 
avenue to the church which lay at his park gate, and he would forth- 
with rush back into the porch as one hardly worthy to gaze on such 
effulgence in the broad daylight. We cannot dispense with one or 
two quotations illustrative of George Eliot’s perfect power of seizing 
on distinctive traits of character, as well as of clothing them in the 
very form and diction peculiar to the people she is describing. 

George Eliot has confessed to her weakness for nasal clerks and 
top-booted parsons, and in Joshua Rann and Solomon Macey we 
have two excellent specimens of the first-mentioned class. The 
former is communicating to the vicar, Mr. Irwine, the startling intel- 
ligence that the Dissenters have been preaching on the village green. 
Mr. Irwine loquitur 


‘ Well, but you say yourself, Joshua, that you never knew anyone come 
to preach on the Green before. Why should you think they'll come again! 
The Methodists don’t come to preach in a little village like Hayslope, where 
there’s only a handful of labourers too tired to listen tothem. They might 
almost as well go to preach on the Binton Hills. Will Maskery is no preacher 
himself, I think.’ 
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‘Nay, Sir, he’s no gift at stringing the words together wi'out book 
—he’d be stuck fast, like a cow i’ wetclay. But he’s got tongue enough to 
speak disrespectful about’s neebors, for he said as I was a blind Pharisee— 
a usin’ the Bible i’ that way to find nicknames for folks as are his elders 
an’ betters!—and what’s worse, he’s been heard to say very unbecomin’ 
words about your reverence; for I could bring them as ’ud swear as he 
called you a “dumb dog,” an’ a “idle shepherd.’”’ You'll forgive me for 
saying such things over again.’ 

‘ Better not, better not, Joshua. Let evil words die as soon as they’re 
spoken. Will Maskery might be a deal worse fellow than he is... and as 
to people saying a few idle words about us, we must not mind that any more 
than the old church steeple minds the rooks cawing about it. Will Maskery 
comes to church every Sunday afternoon, and does his wheelwright’s: busi- 
ness steadily in the week days, and as long as he does that he must be let 
alone.’ 

‘ Ah, Sir, but when he comes to church he sits and shakes his head, an’ 
looks as sour an’ as coxy when we're a singin’, as I should like to fetch him 
a rap across the jowl—God forgie me—an’ Mrs. Irvine, an’ your reverence 
too, for speakin’ so afore you. An’ he said as our Christmas singin’ were 
no better nor the cracklin’ o’ thorns under a pot.’ 

‘ Well, he’s got a bad ear for music, Joshua. When people have wooden 
heads, you know, it can’t be helped. He won’t bring the other people in 
Hayslope round to his opinion while you go on singing as well as you do.’ 

‘Yes, Sir, but it turns a man’s stomach to hear the Scripture misused 
i that way. I know as much o’ the. words o’ the Bible as he does, an’ 
could say the Psalms right through i’ my sleep, if you was to pinch me; 
but I know better nor to take ‘em to say my own say wi’. I might as well 
take the Sacriment-cup home and use it at meals.’ 


The clerk regarded a Dissenter as a kind of spiritual poacher whom 
all right-minded people must see to be in the wrong, but who when 
he came and plied his calling right under your very nose, was adding 
insult to injury, and ought to be summarily dealt with. The clerks 
of those days were the non-commissioned officers, of the rural church, 
zealous for its honour according to their lights, always ready to do 
battle for its dignity, and full of the importance conferred upon them 
by their share in its services. A clerk whom we knew well, and who 
retained his top-boots long after the clergy had abandoned them, was 
excited to a high pitch of wrath at being asked to tea by a Dissen- 
ting farmer. They might, he thought, nearly as well have asked the 
vicar, this being the highest peak of combined profanity and im- 
pertinence to which his imagination was capable of soaring. Such 
aman as this George Eliot would have treasured up and made much 
of; and not improbably have immortalised. Another illustration of 
the self-complacency of this extinct class isto be found in the parish 
clerk of Raveloe. Mr. Macey is also the village tailor, and the fol- 
lowing is his address to Silas Marner, then at the lowest depth of 
desolation after his money had been stolen :— 


‘Come, Master Marner; why, you’ve call to sit a moaning. You're a 
deal better off to ha’ lost your money, not to ha’ kep it by foul means. I 
used to think, when you first come into these parts, as you were no better 
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nor you should be; you were younger a deal than what you are now ; but 
you were allays a staring, white-faced creatur, partly like a bald-faced calf, 
as I may say. But there’s no knowing; it isn’tevery queer looksed thing 
as Old Harry’s had the making of—I mean, speaking o’ toads and such; 
for they're often harmless and useful against vermin. And it’s pretty much 
the same wi’ you, as fur as I can see. Though as to the yarbs and stuff to 
cure the breathing, if you brought that sort of knowledge from distant 
parts, you might have been a bit freer of it. And if the knowledge wasn’t 
well come by, why, you might ha’ made up for it by coming to church 
reg’lar ; for, as for the children as the Wise Woman charmed, I’ve been at 
the christening of ’em again and again, and they took the water just 
as well. And that’s reasonable; for if Old Harry’s a mind to do a bit of 
kindness, for a holiday like, who’s got anything against it? That’s my 
thinking ; and I’ve been clerk of this parish forty year, and I know, when 
the parson and me does the cussing of a Ash Wednesday, there’s no cussing 
of folks as has a mind to be cured without a doctor, let Kimble say what he 
will. And so, Master Marner, as I was saying—fur there’s windings i’ 
things as they may carry you to the fur end o’ the Prayer Book afore you 
get back to ’em—my advice is, as you keep up your speerits ; for as to 
thinking you're a deep un, and ha’ got more inside you nor ’ull bear day- 
light, I’m not o’ that opinion at all, and so I tell the neighbours. For, says 
I, you talk o’ Master Marner making out a tale—why, it’s nonsense, that 
is, it ’ud take a ’cute man to make a tale like that ; and, says I, he looked 
as scared as a fabbit. . . . Now let me advise you to get a Sunday suit; 
there’s Tookey, he’s a poor creatur ; but he’s got my tailoring business, and 
some of my money in it, and he shall make a suit at a low price, and give 
you trust ; and then you come to church, and be a bit neighbourly. Why, 
you've never heared me say ‘ Amen’ since you come into these parts. And I 
recommend you to lose no time, for it’ll be poor work when Tookey has it all 
to himself; for I mayn’t be equal to stand i’ the desk at all, come another 
winter.’ Here Mr. Macey paused, perhaps expecting some sign of emotion 
in his hearer; but not observing any, he went on, ‘And as for the money 
for the suit o’ clothes, why, you get a matter o’ a pound a week at your 
weaving, Master Marner, and you’re a young man, eh, for all you look so 
mushed. Why, you couldn’t ha’ been five-and-twenty when you came to 
these parts, eh ?’ 

Silas started a little at the change to the questioning tone, and answered 
mildly, ‘I don’t know ; I can’t rightly say, it’s a long while since.’ 

After receiving such an answer as this, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Macey observed, later on in the evening at the ‘ Rainbow,’ that Marner’s 
head was ‘all of a muddle, and that it was to be doubted if he ever knew 


when Sunday came round, which showed him a worse heathen than manya 
dog.’ 


The top-booted parson, though he doubtless lingered on in nooks 
and corners, had generally disappeared before the middle of the 
present century. Parsons there still were, as there still are, who hunted 
in top-boots, but none, or very few, who came to church in them; for 
though the midland counties were perhaps among the last to feel the 
wave of change which began to flow over the country after 1815, its 
progress there when it once reached them was greater perhaps than 
in any part of England, owing chiefly to the great development of 
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manufactures by which it was accompanied. But clergymen of the 
stamp of Mr. Gilfil were still to be found in plenty: clergymen 
who hunted with the Quorn or the Atherstone or the Warwick- 
shire hounds, shot partridges, coursed hares, and farmed their own 
land, without a suspicion that they were either neglecting their duty 
or taking an erroneous view of it. Such men as these we can re- 
member well, and, what is more, it is pretty evident that George 
Eliot herself, subject though she was to the influence and teaching of 
many liberal and cultivated minds, looked back on them with a respect 
and sympathy unintelligible at the present day to those members of 
their own order who are supposed to be distinguished, for earnestness 
and piety above their fellows. The conversation she reports herself 
as having held with Adam Bede, grown old, on the respective merits 
of Mr. Irwine and Mr. Ryde, the zealous Evangelical who succeeded 
him, is conclusive upon this point, and far too long to quote; but it 
entirely confirms Mr. Froude’s description of the clergy of the same 
period, from which we give a short extract further on. Mrs. Poyser 
compared the sermons of the old-fashioned parson to a good meal 
0’ victual, as did you good without your thinking on it; and those of 
the more awakening man to a dose of physic, as griped and worrited 
you and left you much the same after all. 
Here is the interior of Knebley church :— 


The farmers’ wives and children sate on the dark oaken benches, but the 
husbands generally chose the distinctive dignity of a stall under one of the 
Twelve Apostles, where, when the alternation of prayers and responses had 
given place to the agreeable monotony of the sermon, Paterfamilias might 
be seen or heard sinking into a pleasant doze, from which he infallibly woke 
up at the sound of the concluding doxology. And then they made their 
way back through the miry lanes, perhaps almost as much the better for 
this simple weekly tribute to what they knew of good and right, as many a 
more wakeful and critical congregation of the present day. 


And here is the kind of sermon to which the congregation listened,— 


amounting, indeed, to very little more than an expansion of the concise 
thesis, that those who do wrong will find it the worse for them, and those 
who do well will find it the better for them ; the nature of wrong-doing being 
exposed in special sermons against lying, backbiting, anger, slothfulness, and 
the like ; and well-doing being interpreted as honesty, truthfulness, charity, 
industry, and other common virtues, lying quite on the surface of life, and 
having very little to do with deep spiritual doctrine. Mrs. Patten under- 
stood that if she turned out ill-crushed cheeses, a just retribution awaited 
her ; though, I fear, she made no particular application of the sermon on 
backbiting. Mrs. Hackit expressed herself greatly edified by the sermon 
on honesty, the allusion to the unjust weight and deceitful balance having a 
peculiar lucidity for her, owing to a recent dispute with her grocer; but I 
am not aware that she ever appeared to be much struck with the sermon 
on anger. 


It is interesting to compare this portrait of Mr. Gilfil and the 
description of his pastoral influence with the account given by Mr. 
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Froude of the clergy of the same period. Mr. Gilfil is in the con- 
crete what Mr. Froude gives us in the abstract :— 


They {says he of the clergy of sixty years ago] farmed their own glebes. 
They were magistrates, and attended quarter sessions and petty sessions, and 
in remote districts, where there were no resident gentry of consequence, were 
the most effective guardians of the public peace. They affected neither 
austerity nor singularity. They rode, shot, hunted, ate and’ drank, like 
other people ; occasionally, when there was no one else to take the work 
upon them, they kept the hounds. In dress and habit they were simply a 
superior class of small country gentlemen—very far from immaculate, but, 
taken all together, wholesome and solid members of practical English life. 


And here, in fact, we have a clue to the otherwise strange circum- 
stance, that in former days the laxity of a clergyman’s life did not 
necessarily impair his influence over the people. He was human as 
they were. If their belief was better than their lives, so was his. 
His failure to practise what he preached did not make his preaching 
less true. Not appreciating the supernatural attributes which dis- 
tinguished him from other men, they did not see the vastness of the 
gulf between what was expected of such a man, and what he very 
often did—could not measure the immensity of the difference 
between his breaches of the moral law and their own. ‘ You have 
a queer sort of a parson, I understand, at your place,’ said a midland 
counties baronet to the parishioner of a neighbouring village, blessed 
with an incumbent who was guilty of most of the sins which bring 
men into the Ecclesiastical Courts. The man—a farrier in excellent 
practice—fired up at this, and replied with great earnestness that the 

rson was ‘a most respectable man, barring his character.’ What 
was that to the purpose? This unconscious adoption of the principle 
conveyed to us in the well-known allegory of the dead lion and the 
honey-comb coloured all the relations between these old-fashioned 
people and their clergymen; while the very fact that the latter 
shared much more largely in their secular employments and amuse- 
ments than they do at present helped still further to blind them to 
the peculiar blackness of clerical delinquencies, ‘It would not have 
been possible for the Raveloe mind without a peculiar revelation to 
know that a clergyman should be a pale-faced memento of solem- 
nities instead of a reasonably faulty man, whose exclusive authority 
to read prayers and preach, to christen, marry and bury you, neces- 
sarily co-existed with the right to sell you the ground to be buried 
in, and to take tithes in kind.’ When the parson chatted over his 
pipe with the farmers about the merits of ‘ yowes’ and ‘ sherrogs’— 
the midland pronunciation of ewes and shear-hogs (the latter, again, 
as we believe, a corruption of ‘year olds’)—or rode home from 
hunting with the squire and dined with him afterwards in his top- 
boots, but a very small element of sacerdotalism could have mingled 
with the popular conception of him. The midland counties, it may 
be believed, had no monopoly of such clergymen; but the soil was 
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favourable to the growth of them. The frequency of large glebes 
in this part of England, extending from one to three, four, and five 
hundred acres, had a natural tendency to convert the parson into a 
farmer and a sportsman, and to cause him to take his place among 
the smaller squirearchy, distinguished only by the unique character of 
the duties required of him on Sundays. Where hunting, moreover, 
was the predominant amusement, in consequence either of the nature of 
the country or the fame of some particular pack, the clergy naturally 
féll into the ways of their neighbours. The wild red deer of Devon- 
shire are answerable for many hunting parsons. The late Mr. 
Assheton Smith made a good many more; and the celebrated packs 
of the shires peopled the country of George Eliot with a multitude 
of these black-coated Nimrods. Hearty men they were, and their 
healthy, good-humoured faces, their frank and friendly manners, and 
the sound common sense which they would often display on an emer- 
gency, won them the confidence of both high and low, and made up 
for any little want of spirituality which might bring down upon 
them the plagiarised rhetoric of Will Maskery. 

The Poysers and their fellows have, in the midland counties at 
least, gone the way of the Gilfils. But we can just remember 
old men so nearly the counterpart of these worthies, that we may 
fairly consider them as belonging to the same species. Even the red 
and green waistcoat is not a mere tradition. But the broad-skirted 
drab coat, breeches, and grey stockings, with the low crowned hat 
rather rough in the nap, lingered on till quite recently. We remem- 
ber an old fellow who certainly had just the same ideas of the 
‘quality ’ as Mrs. Poyser, who always addressed the parson’s wife as 
‘madam,’ and always sent her a couple of fowls at Christmas ‘ with 
his respectful duty,’ like Miss Parrot. Another such we knew, a 
portly man and a just, who farmed the glebe land of an absentee 
rector, and was the right hand of the curate in charge. No one ever 
saw wine in this man’s house, but his home-brewed beat Bass and . 
Allsopp out of the field. He farmed quite in the old-fashioned style, 
and took the same pride in it as Mr. Poyser, regarding ‘ foul fallows’ 
as something which charity herself could not overlook. He was a 
man of few words, but bred up in the old country traditions accord- 
ing to which the squire and the farmer were separated by a law of 
nature which it would be impious to try to overleap. He had as 
good an eye for a gentleman as he had for a beast, and never took off 
his hat to any but the right breed. It was among such men as these 
that George Eliot’s early years were passed, and we have often won- 
dered what she thought of the race which has succeeded them. If 
Mr. Poyser ‘ were worthy to know’ the changes which have taken 
place both in agriculture and the manners and ideas of agriculturists 
since he was laid under the sod, he would feel, we should think, much 
as Mr. Gilfil would have felt had he been ‘ worthy to know,’ in Mrs. 
Patten’s phraseology, the changes which had taken place in the eccle- 
siastical polity of Shepperton when the Rev. Amos Barton was curate. 
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Of the English country gentleman of the period George Eliot has 
left us several very interesting portraits—Sir Christopher Cheveril, 
Arthur Donnithorne, and Arthur’s grandfather. But in Squire Cass 
of Raveloe we have the truest type of a class once very common which 
the authoress has given us. Something in reality between yeomen 
and gentlemen, these men, when there was no great county family in 
the neighbourhood, filled the same place in popular estimation, and 
rather more than the same place in their own. Squire Cass farmed 
his own land, but he had tenants under him besides, who ‘ complained 
of the game as if he had been a lord.’ He lived at the chief house 
in the place, had ‘ tankards older than King George,’ and, in short, 
was the aristocrat of Raveloe. But that was only because Raveloe 
knew no other. He is not simply a gentleman of small estate. George 
Eliot does not rank him with the Cheverils, and the Oldinports, and 
the Sitwells, and the Donnithornes, the families who were naturally 
expected to supply county members and high sheriffs and chairmen 
of quarter sessions. Yet Squire Cass, we fancy, would have been 
extremely indignant if his claim to the honours of gentility had ever 
been called in question. This class of men were much commoner 
both in the midland counties and elsewhere eighty years ago, than 
they are at present. They were strictly honourable in money mat- 
ters, but a little inclined to be purse-proud, not from ostentation, but 
simply because the public opinion of their circle regarded ability to 
pay your way as the first of human wirtues; considering faith, hope, 
and charity to be excellent qualities in their place, and in their 
application to other people, but that never to stand in need of them 
yourself was something more excellent still. This trait, by the bye, 
is well brought out in ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ through the medium 
of Tom Tulliver’s emotion on hearing of his father’s bankruptcy. 
Such men were narrow-minded, as they could not well be otherwise; 
and Squire Cass’s remark that ‘ the confounded newspapers were be- 
ginning to talk about peace,’ is one that we have heard more than 
paralleled by men of the same class. We remember a substantial 
yeoman who was very fond of standing in the village street, just 
opposite to his own door, with his hands in his pockets, and a Socratic 
look upon his countenance, in hopes of waylaying the parson or the 
doctor, in order to interrogate him on public questions. This man 
was entirely of opinion that wars were required at certain intervals 
in order to give employment to the army; for why should your 
soldiers, any more than your hunters or carthorses, be allowed to 
stand ‘ eating their heads off’? The consciousness of having money 
at their back gave all these men great confidence in their opinions, 
and for specimens of dogged obstinacy we would back them against 
any class in the community. This kind of man in many parts of 
England is called a very ‘stiff’ man, and the expression is singularly 
felicitous. Their properties, however, did not as a rule descend from 
father to son, being more commonly divided on the death of the 
paterfamilias, so that the family could not continue on the same 
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footing for more than two or three generations, and not that, unless 
the estate was considerable, or unless, as often happened, the sons in 
turn made money and bought fresh land of their own. On the death 
of old Squire Cass at Raveloe, no one succeeded to his honours. The 
estate was divided, and the village did without a squire as well as it 
could. 

Many persons regret the diminution of the class to which Squire 
Cass belonged; and for independence of character and general in- 
tegrity, it may merit our regret. But we must remember that these 
smaller proprietors possessed all the failings of their class, without any 
of the accomplishments or liberality by which in gentlemen of large 
estate they are usually redeemed. Allowing for the sake of argu- 
ment that the average country gentleman is liable to all those faults 
which a retired life and the homage of dependants and flatterers are 
caleulated to engender, the yeoman was liable to them all in a still 
greater degree, since his life was even more retired, and the deference 
of inferiors even less likely to be robbed of its effect by experience of 
the world. Even at the present day Squire Cass would be a con- 
firmed countryman. He would see little, hear little, and read little, 
to correct the prejudices of his education, whereas it is no longer 
possible for his neighbour of six thousand a year not to mingle in 
the society of the metropolis, to become acquainted with literature 
and art, and to partake in short of that kind of education which 
specially deserves the name of liberal. Squire Cass does not dwell 
in our memory so distinctly as Mrs. Poyser or Mr. Macey, but we know 
enough of him to feel rather sceptical of his pre-eminent value as a 
component part of English society. George Eliot herself has been at 
no pains to draw him in very amiable colours; and the contrast 
which we have here pointed out between him and the higher country 
gentry is only what greets us in the pages of the authoress herself. 

Having glanced at the individual characters which distinguish 
George Eliot’s rural novels, it may be worth while to devote a few 
words to the village community as a whole, and to the colours which 
it assumes in the hands of this incomparable artist. And one very 
strong impression left upon our minds on bidding adieu to the people 
of Hayslope, Raveloe, and Broxton, is that in the recollection of the 
authoress they must have been upon the whole very happy and con- 
tented little societies. It is remarkable that in none of these stories 
dealing exclusively with village life, or with the life of towns scarcely 
to be distinguished from villages, do we find a single trace of any 
social discontent or jealousy, or misery. No complaints of these being 
‘hard times for the poor,’ no serious abuse of grasping or unjust land- 
lords, no imputations upon game or game-laws, are thought to be 
essential to the truthfulness of a picture which is to reflect the rural 
life and manners of England sixty or seventy years ago. Nobody 
can suppose that George Eliot meant to be otherwise than impartial : 


the exact truth, without embellishment or amplification, is what she 
No. 614 (so, cxxxtv. Nn. 8.) 
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set herself to draw ;' and it is certain that she had at her command 
all the necessary materials for forming a correct judgment. Her 
ability to form one. will hardly be called in question; so that we 
have inher all the elements of a competent witness—knowledge of 
the circumstances, power of discrimination, and a desire to tell 
nothing but the truth. Nor, be it observed, is the impression we 
refer to brought about by any fancy pictures of rural innocence or 
simplicity. On the contrary, vice and crime, and meanness and folly 
figure freely in her pages. The peculiarity is, that they do not seem 
to leaven the whole picture, or to disturb the general serenity of the 
world in which they dwell. The seduction of Hetty Sorrel apparently 
leaves the popularity of the Donnithornes where it was before ; and 
the old gentleman’s attempt to do Mr. Poyser out of the best bit of 
his farm gives rise to no abuse of ‘landlordism.’ The farmers at 
Knebley grumbled much at Squire Oldinport ; but his conduct pro- 
duced no heart-burnings or real ill-will. We can find no indication 
whatever that the agricultural labourer was either ill-used or discon- 
tented. In short, these village scenes appear intended to represent a 
state of society which, relieved long ago from all the harsher 
elements of feudalism, still preserved in mild and mellow vigour its 
more generous and kindly qualities. We have already referred to 
old Mr. Donnithorne and his quarrel with the Poysers; but no im- 
pression is thereby created of the general badness of a system under 
which such things were possible. ‘The intercourse between high and 
low, between the farmers and their labourers, is of the most genial 
and amiable character ; and even the picture of Mr. Poyser’s harvest- 
home is, if possible, less interesting than that of the supper in the 
farm-house kitchen—master and men sitting down together, with an 
appetite created by labour in which all had partaken. It is necessary 
to remember that many of these scenes are drawn after what is called 
‘the bad times’ had begun. They do not lie back in the golden past, 
in the days of Cobbett’s youth, the time in which, according to 
Hallam, writing in 1828, the English labourer was better off than he 
had been either before or since. They belong to the period when 
prices had risen almost to famine point, when nothing like 
any commensurate increase had taken place in wages, and when 
the enclosure of wastes and commons had deprived the poor 
man of the resources by which he had formerly supplemented 
them. Yet, in spite of all these circumstances, English rural 
life as painted by George Eliot still retains some of the hues 
of Arcadia. Its form has not yet lost all its original sweetness. That 
the gentry and their tenantry should have been living on happy terms 
together is not to be wondered at, for the difference of rank and birth 
was then more willingly recognised than it is now, and the farmer, 
unmolested by demagogues and sustained by high prices, had no am- 
bition to rise out of his own sphere. As we have already said, the 


1 Adam Bede, cap. xvii. book ii. 
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feudal idea had not entirely disappeared at that time from the more 
sequestered parts of England, and continued to keep the relations be- 
tween the two classes on a footing satisfactory to both. The senti- 
ment may be stigmatised as servile, but it produced a much pleasanter 
state of country society, at all events, than the tone which has of late 
been infused into it. But this by the bye. What we do say we are 
a little surprised at is that no intimation whatever of the existence of 
any distress among the peasantry should be found in George Eliot’s 
pages. The tales to which we have here confined ourselves cover the 
whole period within which the condition of the agricultural labourer 
is commonly thought to have sunk from one of great comfort to one of 
comparative indigence: yet the people of Raveloe, at the end of the 
first quarter of the century—for the conclusion of ‘ Silas Marner’ must 
at least be placed as late as that—seem to have been justas contented 
and comfortable as they were at the beginning of it: though for many 
years before 1825 Cobbett had been declaiming on the degradation of 
the peasantry, and we have in blue books and other authoritative 
works evidence enough to show that there was some foundation for his 
statements. Are we therefore to infer that the peasantry of the 
midland counties enjoyed any exceptional immunity from the ills 
which weighed upon their fellows in the southern and south-western 
counties? But Cobbett extended his ‘ Rural Rides and Drives’ into 
Leicestershire and Staffordshire, and his description of the labouring 
poor ih a Leicestershire village exceeds anything he has written of 
Dorsetshire or Wiltshire. Moreover, Nottinghamshire was the scene 
of the Luddite riots, and though the Luddites were chiefly opera- 
tives, we know that it was the general distress of the country which 
contributed to throw them out of work. We have already referred 
toCrabbe. ‘ The Village’ was written before the date of the earliest 
of George Eliot’s tales, yet even us early as 1780 Crabbe’s cottage in- 
teriors indicate a condition of life among the peasantry of Suffolk 
irreconcilable with the Kester Bales, and Tims and Alicks whom 
we find in ‘ Adam Bede.’ We must repeat once more that George 
Eliot claims for herself exactly the same kind of credit as Crabbe did 
for himself, the credit of reproducing common life with the accuracy 
of a Dutch painter. And we can only therefore account for the differ- 
ence between them by supposing that the hardships of the village 
poor were to some extent exaggerated then, as they have been since, 
by well-intentioned sympathisers whose imagination was more power- 
ful than their reason; as well as by interested advocates who had 
ulterior purposes to serve. It is easier at all events to believe this, 
than to believe either that George Eliot could have been entirely 
ignorant of the squalid penury which according to some contemporary 
writers was the lot of the ordinary English peasant during the period 
in question, or that, not being ignorant of it, she should never once 
have made the slightest allusion to it. George Eliot when she wrote 
these stories was too old for the romance of youth, and too young for 


the regrets of age. She was equally removed from the credulous sen- 
T2 
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timentalism of nineteen, and the fond idolatry of the past which 
belongs to seventy. If we cannot trust George Eliot, what reason 
have we for trusting the writers who so widely differ from her? The 
writer can remember as a child the indignation excited among the 
labourers by the new Poor Law for many years after it was enacted. 
But in other respects his own remembrances are all in favour of 
George Eliot’s accuracy. And in the tales in question, in ‘Scenes 
from Clerical Life’ and ‘ Adam Bede,’ and ‘ Silas Marner’ and * The 
Mill on the Floss, we believe we have a picture of rural England as 
it was before the days of reformers and agitators and philosophers— 
the England of Old Leisure, who, ‘ undiseased by hypothesis,’ ‘ never 
went to Exeter Hall, or heard a popular preacher, or read “ Tracts for 
the Times,” or “ Sartor Resartus,” ’—such as no other writer has ever 
attempted, or in all probability ever will—that jolly old England of 
whose last surviving relics we have the same kind of shadowy recol- 
lection as Dr. Johnson had of Queen Anne; which to know that 
George Eliot loved is a reason for loving it still more; as well a 
title by itself to the gratitude and affection of all who, like ourselves, 
recognise the sterling virtues and racy idiosyncracies of the men of 
that libelled generation. 
T. E. Kesset. 
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THe PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 


R. GLADSTONFE'’S second Administration may now be said to be 
fairly launched on the ocean of Parliamentary life. Last Ses-. 

sion was regarded as a sort of trial trip—a run over the measured 
mile to ascertain the speed and general prowess of the vessel. Since 
September two or three changes have been made in the constitution 
of the crew, and these changes cannot but be regarded as improve- 
ments. Mr. Courtney and Mr. Trevelyan are both in the prime of 
life, and in the full vigour of intellect. In their pre-official days they 
sat below the gangway, and spoke out their opinions in clear and em- 
phatic language. Neither of them hesitated to criticise, at times 
with acrimony, the action of those with whom they are now associated. 
But no impartial watcher of Parliamentary events and reputations 
could accuse either of these two honourable members of playing an 
interested game for his own advantage, or with an eye to office. 
They have secured promotion by their ability and assiduity in the 
ordinary work of the House of Commons, and no honest man will 
grudge it. In opinion neither Mr. Courtney nor Mr. Trevelyan be- 
long to the new Radical school. They are men of academic training, 
and of wide culture, and, perhaps with something of academic sensi- 
tiveness, they regard the purely municipal statesman as a thing of 
nought. Mr. Courtney’s politics approach nearer to those of Mr. 
Fawcett than to those of any of his colleagues. He is able to look be- 
yond the expediency of the moment, and regards, probably not with- 
out contempt, those views of statesmanship which are limited to the 
consideration as to how this or that particular stroke of politics will 
affect this or that particular body of electors at a given time. The 
wire-puller’s ideas of statecraft—the nostrums of the smart and 
dapper-minded politician who inspires his newspaper and works his 
caucuses—are repugnant toa man of Mr. Courtney’s mould. He isa 
leader, not a follower, and certainly not a manufacturer of opinion, 
and he will not subordinate his judgment to the caprices, sentimental 
or socialistic, of the mob. He bases his opinions and his actions on 
principle, and will not be turned to the right nor to the left by cal- 
culations as to how the cat will jump to-morrow. He is of the old 
school of Economic Radicals, and, as such, is a valuable counterpoise 
in the Administration to the flighty and shallow neo-Radicalism, or 
disguised republicanism, of more than one of the younger men among 
his colleagues. Mr. Trevelyan has made his mark in the House of 
Commons by the clearness with which he perceived, when they were 
emerging above the horizon, those questions which demanded solu- 
tion, and by the ability with which he made them his own, and 
handled them before the House and before the public out of doors. 
His mind is of an exalted order, and is capable of rising both to 
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political and to literary distinction and usefulness, if, indeed, it may 
not be said to have already done so. It is impossible to regard his 
accession to the Ministry in any other light than as a real gain to the 
Liberal party of the future. While such men as he and Mr. Courtney 
engage earnestly in the active government of the country there is no 
danger of an uninformed—and, in this empire, senseless—Jacobinism 
getting the upper hand. The Ministry is undoubtedly strengthened by 
these additions. It may now be said to contain within its ranks every 
man who made any real impression on the Liberal side in the late 
Parliament. The Left complain that the plums have been extracted 
from the cake. The gain to the Ministry has been their loss. The 
animated spirits who delight in exhibiting their independence below 
the gangway are bereft of any man of experience round whom they 
can crystallize. There are plenty of aspirants to the position of leader- 
ship among the English malcontents ; but these are all new men. A 
year or two hence, if happily the Parliament should last so long, some 
one or other of these aspirants will stand out from among the others 
as the exponent of their views. But for this Session at least the 
Government will be disembarrassed of any organised defection of their 
supporters below the gangway under a recognised leader. 

The conditions, therefore, under which Mr. Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration is called upon to conduct the affairs of the nation, so far as 
they are Parliamentary, seem to all outward appearance to be pros- 
perous. In the House of Commons, as we have shown, a strong 
Government has been made stronger. The defections and quarrels 
in the Cabinet and in the party over which rumour was so loud at 
the end of the year, if they ever had any serious meaning, appear to 
have been soldered up. The statements to which prominence have 
been given to the effect that ‘the democratic constituencies would 
never stand coercion in Ireland,’ have been falsified by the event. 
The ‘democratic constituencies,’ headed by that important body 
of electors which return Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain to the 
House of Commons, are stated to. have intimated pretty clearly to 
their representatives that they will not stand any doctrinaire or 
superstitious nonsense which is calculated to prevent Mr. Gladstone 
from having free scope to do what he thinks best for Ireland, and 
just towards all classes of the population in that distracted country. 
The ‘democratic constituencies’ have given the Prime Minister 
carte blanche to re-establish the Queen’s Government and the reign 
of settled law in the way he approves, and they have also given 
their representatives to understand that they must do nothing to 
endanger the existence, or even to weaken the influence, of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, The election at Wigan gives emphasis to 
this view. In a Lancashire constituency the Liberal candidate who 
came within 33 votes of his opponent at the general election is 
beaten by a swinging majority of 469. And why? Because he 
took the Parnellite pledge, and promised to vote against the Govern- 
ment proposals with regard to Ireland. He conciliated 1,500 Irish- 
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men who supported him en bloc, and alienated the great bulk of 
the English Liberal vote. The division on Mr. Parnell’s amend- 
ment to the Address tells the same story, and proves that the repre- 
sentatives, warned by their constituencies, have taken the hint. No 
Scotch and no Welsh member ventured to throw in his lot with the 
disturbers of the realm. Eight English Liberals supported the 
amendment. But who were they? Two were the present represen- 
tatives of Northampton; one was the eccentric member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; one was the senior member for Durham city who 
sits by virtue of the Irish vote ; and, except the member for Morpeth, 
the others are men of little weight, who, for every Irish vote they 
gain, will alienate three Englishmen. They have but to be enume- 
rated to prove that no sort of significance can be attached to their 
proceedings. And if the democratic constituencies take this reason- 
able.view, the more moderate among the constituencies are like-minded. 
Their cue is that whatever the Administration determines must at 
least have a fair trial. Rumours of caves among moderate-minded 
men in the House of Commons and authentic tales of serious dis- 
affection on the part of the Whig party have, for the present at least, 
no foundation. That there was very grave anxiety among the rank 
and file of the moderate section before the Queen’s Speech appeared 
it is impossible to dispute. But the studied moderation of the 
language in that document had a reassuring effect. The interview 
which took place between the Prime Minister and the Ulster Liberals 
has been made use of by some of the Conservative journals as a peg 
to hang a jeremiad upon the Radicalism of the supposed land 
reforms. But there is no evidence that any suggestion was made at 
that interview which could be twisted into a promise of anything 
extreme. On the contrary, the probability is that these worthy 
Trish gentlemen went to Mr. Gladstone without quite knowing 
what they wanted. A searching question or two from him pro- 
duced an admission that, more Hibernico, they had not thought 
out their scheme, and they left him with confidence that their case 
was safer in his hands than in their own. It may of course be that 
underneath the moderate tone of the speech something of a stringent 
or even of a violent character may lie. Until the Bill has been pro- 
duced and undergone examination, no one can judge its character. 
The important speech which Lord Hartington delivered on the fourth 
night of the debate—one of the strongest efforts he has ever made— 
gave no indication that there was anything behind which his friends 
and supporters need fear. The Whigs, for the moment at least, are 
easy in their minds, and the Radicals have to satisfy their more rest- 
less souls by grumbling prospectively in the lobbies. Their constitu- 
encies will not suffer them to do much more. The main body of the 
Conservatives have shown no intention of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment. Lord Beaconsfield in the one House and Sir Stafford Northcote 
in the other were studiously critical, but in no sense menacing. Par- 
liament seems to realise that the present is not the time for party 
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mancuvring or recriminations. The Conservatives are well pleased 
that it is their opponents and not themselves who have to face the 
troubles of the moment, and they have no desire, even if they had the 
power, to transfer the burden of office to their own shoulders. 

In all this the feeling of the country is well reflected. The country 
has been long-suffering towards the Irish agitators. Both Englishmen 
and Scotchmen have up to now treated the miserable occurrences in 
Ireland and the irritating Parliamentary action of Irishmen with 
patient dignity. One or two attempts have been made at party 
gatherings and in the lowest class of Tory journals to make political 
capital out of the affairs going on from day to day across St. George’s 
Channel, and to infuse a spirit of unreasoning hostility against the 
Irish race. But these attempts have failed. The English people, 
though sore tried, have hithertorestrained themselves, and have looked 
upon even the most dangerous of the present race of Irish agitators 
rather as perverse and mischievous children than as enemies of the 
Commonwealth. But the English temperament is a formidable 
and a dangetous thing to play with. The time will come, and, 
after such declarations as were made by two of the prime 
movers in all this trouble in the House of Commons in answer 
to Mr. Gladstone on the 17th of last month, it may come 
sooner than most of us anticipate, when the present patient 
mood of the people of England and of Scotland will change, and the 
present calm be followed by storm and tempest. Even now there are 
remote and distant mutterings, which may be heard at times. 
Before many weeks are over these far-off indications of impending 
trouble may have gained consistency and come close at hand. When 
that climax has arrived there will be a bad half-hour both for the 
extreme section of the Irish representatives and for their dupes across 
the Channel. Up to the night of Monday, the 17th, when Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s amendment came up for discussion, the tactics of the 
Parnellites had admittedly been adroit and skilful. They contrived 
to protract the debates upon the Address beyond all reason and al- 
most beyond forbearance. But up to that night they gave no open- 
ing to any definite charge of determined obstruction. The debate on 
Mr. Parnell’s amendment produced more than one remarkable speech 
from both sides of the House, and though the time of the House was 
undoubtedly wasted, it would be difficult to put your finger on any 
single case of unwarrantable obstruction which would have justified 
the Speaker, even if he had been clothed with exceptional powers, in 
putting any individual member to silence. He might have called 
upon the House to close the debate on the ground that the formality 
of opening Parliament in the usual way had been fully satisfied. 
Obstruction had undoubtedly been exercised, but the individual ob- 
structionists had not by any overt act transgressed the fair limits of 
debate. On Monday, however, after Mr. Gladstone’s spirited protest 
against their tactics, the restraint which they had up to that time 
placed upon themselves was flung aside, and obstruction pure and 
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simple commenced. For three more nights the course of obstruction 
flowed on unchecked until it spent itself. Either on account of 
internal dissension ; or from inability to proceed in face of the dis- 
turbing silence on the part of all English and Scotch members on 
both sides of the House; or, it may be, from the wisdom of the 
serpent, which warned the Parnellites that for the time at least they 
had gone far enough; the obstruction tactics ceased on Thursday 
night, and the Address was safely voted. 

But the dangerous character of this strategy is not apparent until 
we look across the Irish Sea. Because while on this side of the water 
these subtle tactics have postponed the introduction of Mr. Forster’s 
promised measures for the reestablishment of law, on the other side the 
tale of outrages and crimes has perceptibly diminished. Taken by 
itself this is matter for thankfulness, but when taken along with the 
whole proceedings under consideration, there is hardly any feature con- 
nected with the agitation which is more significant. It shows the close 
relation between the action of the Land-leaguers in Ireland and the 
action of their representatives in Parliament. It shows the strength 
and the discipline of the organisation. The object of the Par- 
liamentary Land-leaguers is, to fend off the introduction of coercive 
measures until the memory of the 800 outrages which occurred in the 
last month of the year has been effaced by a month of tranquillity, 
in which the number of outrages is comparatively insignificant. And 
these men in Parliament and their confederates at the head of the 
agitation in Ireland are able to bring this about. They are able to 
keep the perpetrators of the outrages in hand. The order has gone 
out to stay all acts of violence for a season, and the order has been 
obeyed. The legitimate authority of the Crown has not been strength- 
ened, and the Executive have shown no more activity than they did 
in the closing months of the year. And yet, for the time at least, 
outrages and acts of violence have ceased. When the Chief Secretary 
gets the opportunity of introducing his coercive measures, the occa- 
sion for these measures, it will be said, has passed. The Land- 
leaguers will be able to show a clean bill of health. And hence it is 
that Mr. Parnell has exhibited so much anxiety to have weekly or 
even fortnightly returns of outrages, instead of monthly returns. 
And hence, too, the importance of the statement which he made on 
Monday, that outrages would increase when coercive measures had 
been passed. If this reasoning is correct, Mr. Parnell and his col- 
leagues have but to give the word and violence and outrage stalk 
abroad; they have but to hold up their hand and peace and tran- 
quillity are restored. The authority of the Crown is in abeyance; 
the authority of the Land-league is supreme. Such a view of the 
case raises great and serious questions; but these are beyond the 
scope of this paper. Our object is to deal not with the social or 
national but with the Parliamentary situation. Confining ourselves, 
therefore, to the action of the Land-leaguers in the House of Com- 
mons, we ask how is it all to end? 
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There are those who are calling aloud for radical reform in the 
rules of procedure, and much séarching for precedents and authorities 
is undertaken. The clétwre, they say, must precede coercion, and 
coercion must precede conciliation. And this appears to be the view 
of the Government. Last August Lord Granville, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, directed Her Majesty’s representatives in Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
Vienna, Madrid, Berne, Brussels, Stockholm, Copenhagen, the Hague, 
the United States, and Lisbon, to ascertain and report, for the use of 
Parliament, various matters respecting the legislative assemblies of 
the respective countries in which these representatives resided, and 
in particular that they should ‘ send home any information respecting 
the working of the clétwre, should it exist.’ This information has 
been published as a Parliamentary paper, and it appears from it that 
some form of clétwre is in force in every legislative assembly reported 
on except in our own and in that of one, or at most of two, minor 
States, and further that the operation of the clétwre is rarely or never 
necessary. The knowledge that the process exists is enough to pre- 
serve the orderliness of the debates. In pursuance of the intention 
of introducing something of this kind into our procedure, it is said 
that negotiations are being carried on between the leaders on both 
sides of the House, in consultation with one or more of the most 
experienced Parliamentary officials, and it is generally understood 
that an agreement has been reached. It is therefore more than pro- 
bable that before these pages are published the institution of some 
form of the clétwre will be announced, which, it is to be hoped, will 
have the effect of stopping obstruction, even in the subtle form in 
which it is now daily practised. This, no doubt, is a serious innova- 
tion ov the traditional conduct of the debates in the British House 
of Commons. But the circumstances under which it has been found 
necessary to innovate are without precedent in the history of the 
British or of any other legislative assembly. 

The country will undoubtedly approve of such a course as is here 
indicated. The people are becoming impatient when they see that 
no progress is made in the practical work of legislation. The Queen’s 
Speech has not promised much, but it will be well if what has been 
promised is performed. The proposed legislation of the Session, 
apart from the Irish measures, is commonplace and unexciting, but 
of some practical value. There is nothing sensational about it. 
Burning questions connected with the Church, with English land, 
with licensing, or with the franchise, are to stand over for a season. 
It is doubtful if the Home Secretary will be able to deal with his 
juvenile offenders, and though a Water Bill for London is promised, 
the chances are—indeed it is almost a certainty—that the water 
companies will enjoy their privilege of despoiling unfortunate house- 
holders for at least another year. The amendment of the law which 
professes to deal with bankruptcy, and some novel schemes for the 
prevention of floods, will interest certain sections of the community if 
the Government should have the good luck to get so far in their 
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programme, and they may produce some useful discussion. But 
these are hardly matters which make or mar a ministry. Bills have 
been projected for the improvement of the electioneering machinery, 
and these come nearer home to the majority of members of the 
House than any measures dealing with bankruptcy or floods. It is 
admitted on all sides that the late election was one of the most 
extravagant on record. Indeed it may be safely affirmed that no 
general election which has ever taken place in this country, or pro- 
bably in any other, ran away with so much money. Hundreds and 
thousands were spent lavishly on both sides, and members—not to 
speak of unsuccessful candidates—are now smarting under the in- 
dignities to which they have submitted during the last eight months, 
while they have been paying up the blackmail which their agents 
have mercilessly levied upon them. They, or many of them, are 
still further humiliated by the revelations which the several election 
commissions have unearthed. The Conservatives, perhaps, have more 
reason to be perturbed than their opponents because, while no suspicion 
even of participation in acts of a doubtful character has fallen upon any 
one at the Liberal headquarters, the exposure of the transactions of the 
‘Carlton Club,’ and the lavish grants of money distributed recklessly 
under the auspices of that august body have produced a painful effect 
upon many of the most respected members of the Conservative party 
who are influential supporters of the institution. The time, there- 
fore, for the introduction of a stringent measure dealing with corrupt 
practices is opportune, and the Attorney-General may be congra- 
tulated on the zeal with which he has set himself about his task. 
His Bill has just been published. It is conceived in a determined 
spirit, and drawn with conspicuous ability, and if strong measures are 
ever likely to put a stop to electoral corruption, this Bill, provided 
it passes, will do it. In the provisions and schedules attached to it 
the advocates of a coercive policy in electioneering matters will find 
a perfect symposium of restrictions. If the Bill were retrospective 
there is hardly a member in the present House of Commons who could 
escape. Even the Home Secretary and the first law officer of the Crown, 
and the other members of the Government, whose names are on the 
back of the Bill, might possibly be in peril of the treadmill ; and as for 
the multitude of agents, publicans, jobmasters, and the like, who are 
now enjoying the proceeds of the spring campaign, there are very few, 
if any, who would not at the present moment be inmates of the county 
gaols, Looking to the future, if the Bill should become law—and in 
the present temper of the present House of Commons it is more than 
probable that it will do so—there can be {no doubt of this, that we 
shall have one pure and wholesome general election. The skilled and 
ingenious body of men who have the local management of elections 
will be panic-stricken when thev first begin to try their hands at 
their old manceuvres under the terrors of the new law. Even the most 
adventurous of local attorneys will think twice before he incurs the 
risk of finding himself in Newgate picking oakum for a couple of 
years. The crowd of messengers, bill-stickers, clerks, and others, 
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who have reaped rich harvests under colour of legitimate employment, 
will find their occupations, which have hitherto been so lucrative at 
election times, embarrassing and precarious. The newspaper pro- 
prietors and printers in small country towns who fattened on wealthy 
candidates, even after deduction of heavy commissions paid by them 
to agents who gave them the job, will read with amazement, not un- 
mixed with indignation, the wording of a schedule which limits the 
sum to be paid for printing, stationery, postages, and the like, accord- 
ing to a graduated scale, and which leaves no reasonable loophole for 
pickings. Such agencies as the ‘ Carlton’ and the ‘ Junior Carlton’ 
Clubs, with their absconding secretaries, will find their wings clipped 
by stringent regulations as to who are to be the recipients of party 
money. ‘Trustees and cashiers of such funds will for the future 
require to make strict inquiry as to the character of those to whom 
they entrust their moneys for election purposes, and to exact the most 
stringent guarantees that such sums shall be spent in conformity 
with the Act. It will be a perilous business to send down a ‘man in 
the moon,’ even to the most seasoned constituency. Many of these 
are valuable provisions, and they have the appearance of being likely 
to secure the objects which the Attorney-General has honestly in 
view—to diminish the expense of elections, to stimulate volunteer 
work, and so far as possible to eradicate corruption. The Bill is a 
vigorous and single-minded attempt to deal in an unsparing manner 
with a gross and increasing evil. We give the Attorney-General and 
the Cabinet all credit for the attempt, but we are not so sanguine of 
the result as many who, somewhat prematurely, have been singing 
virtuous pans over the provisions of this Bill. This Magazine has 
never been an advocate of penal legislation in matters of a semi- 
social kind, neither has it shown sympathy with the more modern 
phases of Liberalism which tend to excessive interference with the 
rights and duties of individuals. We do not put much confidence in 
the lasting effects of legislation which aims at doing for the commn- 
nity what members of the community can do much better for them- 
selves. Excessive and minute regulations embodied in Acts of 
Parliament are apt to break down, and to be continually in want of 
tinkering. The Attorney-General’s Bill bristles with regulations of 
the minutest character. It proposes to deal uniformly with all 
classes of constituencies. The small inland and compact counties in 
the centre of England are treated in precisely the same manner as the 
huge straggling districts in the north and west of Ireland and Scot- 
land, with their extensive seaboards and their outlying islands. The 
borough of Liverpool, with its 64,000 electors, is to be handled in 
exactly the same manner as to conveyances, agency, &c., as the 
borough of Lymington with its handful of electors, and the graduated 
scale of payments with the accompanying severe penalties for in- 
fringement is to be applied to all constituencies whether they be 
rural or burghal. It is most desirable that expenditure should be 
curtailed, and that corruption should be eradicated. But we have 
some hesitation in believing that this Bill goes the right way about 
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it. Legislation of this penal character is apt to drive the evil 
deeper into the social system, and to make it in the end more diffi- 
cult to uproot. For one election, as we have said, local managers 
will be afraid to move in the old grooves. But these astute people 
will very soon discover means of evading the penalties, and of keeping 
their clients and themselves within the law. Restrictions beget 
evasions, and in matters of this sort the propagation of devices goes 
on with startling rapidity. Until the law makes it the interest of 
the candidate to practise economy in an election, long purses will tell. 
A wealthy man will always find some means of using his wealth. But 
if economy were the true passport to the favour of a constituency, 
there would be some chance for men of moderate means. When the 
bulk of the expenses incident to a Parliamentary election is thrown 
upon the rates, as it is in school board elections, it will be the interest 
of candidates to do the thing as cheaply as it can be done. There 
are, no doubt, objections to this proposal. A fair expenditure is in 
some sense a guarantee against the candidature of men of straw, and 
some precaution would be necessary to prevent the nomination of 
adventurers. But the ingenuity of the two Houses of Parliament 
might be safely trusted to invent an adequate check to meet such 
cases. If, however, this more natural method of stopping expenditure 
is not approved, and the restrictive method is preferred, the strin- 
gent clauses of the Attorney-General’s Bill should have a trial, and 
even if these should break down in time, they will certainly enable 
us to have one House of Commons returned on strictly purist prin- 
ciples. Sir Charles Dilke has charge of the Ballot Continuance 
Bill, and he is reported to have some useful emendations to propose. 
The old Act is capable of improvement in many respects, and it could 
not be in better or more competent hands. Between him and the 
Attorney-General our electoral machinery will be thoroughly over- 
hauled. Let us hope it will come well out of the fire, and that it 
may be tested in its renovated form by many bye-elections before it 
is subjected to the strain of the inevitable dissolution, which will 
send the present House of Commons to the country ! 


It was, we believe, the late Mr. Cobden who remarked that the 
English people were so constituted that they could never think of 
more than one thing ata time. If he were alive at the present 
crisis, he would have seen a curious exemplification of the truth of his 
remark. All interest in foreign politics is dead and buried. Since 
the general election the nation has turned its back upon everything 
outside the British Islands. The straggling fragments of the Eastern 
Question command no attention. Even the warlike attitude of 
Greece remains unheeded. The Afghan business has all but faded 
from the public memory, and it was not revived by a three hours’ dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords. The late Viceroy flogged the dead 
horse over again with many striking flowers of rhetoric. But when 
he sat down, the world said, Is this the sum of all that can be said in 
defence of his wild and wicked pcelicy ? It was hardly necessary for 
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the Privy Seal to tear his arguments to pieces. His arguments de- 
spatched themselves. And if they were not enough to gain a verdict 
for the prosecution, the grim prosaic figures of his war expenditure, 
published three days later, rose up in judgment against him, his rhetoric, 
and hiswholeadministration. Butthe people heeded none of these things. 
The Basuto war has given Sir Wilfrid Lawson an opportunity of aiding 
the Irish Irreconcilables in protracting the discussion on the speech from 
the throne. Another man would see that the time was inopportune fora 
discussion on these matters. Butthe member for Carlisle does not see 
things as other men do. He has had his say in spite of every effort 
to induce him to allow the House of Commons to attend to the prac- 
tical business of the country. But he spoke to dull ears. The 
House cared little for him or his Basutos, and the country appears to 
care still less. The outbreak of the Boers, which in ordinary times 
would afford food for lengthened debates in Parliament and intermi- 
nable discussions in the public press, to-day excites neither interest nor 
passion. It has already been the occasion of a silly interlude in 
the serious business of Parliament, and it will be the occasion 
for a succession of querulous interrogatories at the instance of a 
knot of politicians whose range of statesmanship is limited by the 
assumption that their own country is always wrong, and all other 
countries always right. But the English people will not be moved 
by such considerations. Their attention is fixed on Ireland, and 
nothing short of a national disaster will divert it to any other 
subject. The country will support the House of Commons if it sup- 
port the Ministry until the anarchy which now prevails in Ireland 
be overpast. Whether it be necessary or not to change the rules of 
procedure in the House of Commons the next few days will show. 
At the time of writing the probability is that the necessity will be 
thrust upon the Government. Every day wasted on senseless debate 
makes it more and more difficult to take any step in the direc- 
tion of conciliation. The country, Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment have determined that the disordered state of Ireland and the 
dislocated machinery of Parliament shall be repaired. The pro- 
moters of this disorder and of this dislocation are identical. Unless 
Ireland is to relapse into barbarism, and responsible government to 
be set at nought, these men must be dealt with summarily. The 
infatuated dreamers of an impossible Irish independence must be 
roughly wakened, and must be taught the lesson that the great 
scheme of the British Empire is not to be thwarted by such men as 
they. 
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